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Editor's  Bulletin  Board 


THE  next  number  of  the  QUARTERLY  JOUR- 
NAL, that  for  January,  1916,  will  be  devoted  to 
the  political  and  social  sciences.  An  interesting  number 
is  assured,  the  table  of  contents  being  made  up  from  the 
following  studies: 

President  McVey  will  contribute  the  second  of  his 
two  addresses  given  at  the  University  of  Christiania  in 
1912,  Recent  Social  Tendencies  in  the  United  States. 
Professor  Koch's  Toivard  a  Municipal  Theater,  sug- 
gested for  the  present  number  but  unavoidably  delayed, 
will  doubtless  appear.  Another  live  topic,  especially  in 
North  Dakota  at  the  present  time,  is  The  Terminal 
Grain  Elevator  Problem.  This  will  be  discust  by  Dr. 
Boyle,  head  of  the  department  of  economics.  Dr.  Gil- 
lette, head  of  the  department  of  sociology,  writes  on 
The  University  in  the  Service  of  Society.  Mr,  A.  T. 
Vollweiller,  of  the  department  of  history,  contributes  an 
interesting  study  of  Life  in  Congress  from  1850  to  1 86 1. 
Dr.  C.  E.  Coles  of  East  Grand  Forks,  Minnesota,  has 
been  making  a  study  of  The  Schools  of  South  Africa  and 
will  offer  a  discussion  of  the  topic.  The  Agricultural 
Subjects  will  be  discust  by  Mr.  William  A.  Broyles, 
principal  of  the  Walsh  County  Agricultural  School, 
located  at  Park  River,  North  Dakota.  This  is  a  very 
timely  topic  and  Mr.  Broyles  gives  a  suggestive  discus- 
sion. We  have  long  been  looking  for  an  article  on  Uni- 
versity Extension  from  Mr.  J.  J.  Pettijohn,  formerly 
Director  of  the  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of 
North  Dakota,  now  holding  the  same  position  in  tiie  Uni- 
versity of  Indiana.  We  promise  this  with  some  assurance 
for  the  next  number.  Laic  Reform  in  North  Dakota 
will  be  treated  bj-  Dr.  Joseph  L.  Lewinsohn,  formerly 
Professor  of  Law  in  the  Law  School  of  the  University 
of  North  Dakota,  now  an  attorney  of  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. 
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Educational  Perspective* 

Joseph  Kennedy, 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,   University  of  North  Dakota 

GREAT  cyclonic  movements  have  always  characterized  civiliza- 
tion— education  in  its  widest  sense.  There  have  been  storm 
centers  and  regions  of  calm,  and  these  have  frequently  changed 
places.  These  movements  have  come  and  gone  like  the  flow  and 
ebb  of  the  tide,  like  the  more  or  less  regular  sequence  of  the  waves 
on  the  ever  restless  sea. 

Individuals  have,  as  a  rule,  merely  exprest  or  reflected  the  social 
mind  rather  than  guided  it.  Benjamin  Kidd,  with  some  truth,  main- 
tains that  the  great  movements  of  nations  and  of  races  are  unaffected 
by  individual  reason.  Individuals  are  merely  trees  in  a  great  forest, 
single  houses  in  a  great  city.  This  should  be  no  justification  for 
neglect  or  inaction,  any  more  than  individual  players  in  a  great 
orchestra  would  be  justified  in  silence  or  in  discords  because  they 
may  not  lead  and  dominate  the  symphony. 

The  greatest  good  in  life  consists  in  social  and  individual  in- 
tegrity and  welfare,  depending  upon  such  relations  as  will  give 
strength  to  the  individual,  solidarity  and  integrity  to  the  social  bond, 
and  such  a  harmony  and  perspective  in  it  all  as  will  constitute  what 
Plato  called  "justice  in  the  large." 

These  great  movements  in  society  have  usually  gone  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  like  the  swing  of  a  pendulum.  They  have  been 
cycles  returning  upon  themselves  illustrating  the  truth  that  "there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun,"  that  "history  repeats  itself,"  and  that 
we  can  judge  of  the  future  only  by  the  past.  These  recurring  waves 
have  appeared  in  various  fields:  the  material,  the  moral,  the  intellec- 
tual, the  artistic,  and  the  educational. 

Every  nation  whose  history  has  been  unfolded  to  us  has  had 
its  periods  of  material  prosperity ;  and  such  times  have  invariably 
preceded  moral  degeneracy.  Opportunity  and  wealth  tend  to  luxury 
of  all  kinds,  and  this  results  in  the  disintegration  of  the  moral  fiber, 

•   Unlver.sity    Address,    piven    at    the     University     of     North     Dakota. 
June   15.   1914. 
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History  points  to  this  outcome  in  many  lands;  and  Kipling  in  his 
Recessional,  warns  his  own  country  of  this  same  danger: 
"Lo,   all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Is  one  with  Ninevah  and  Tyre! 
Judge  of  the  nations,  spare  us  yet, 
Lest  we  forget— lest  ive  forget!" 
The  almost  irresistible  tendency  in   the  individual,   as  well  as 
in  the  nation,  is  to  become  sensuous,  to  say  the  least,  when  possest 
of  great  worldly  means.     Wealth  seems  to   "turn"   both    the  head 
and  the  heart  of  either  the  individual  or  the  nation.     The  means  of 
gratifying  all  desires  are  well  nigh  irresistible  temptations. 

In  this  condition  society  moves  on  an  inclined  plane,  on  which 
individuals  may  be  able  to  stand  but  generations  will  slip.  As 
there  is  a  causal  relation  between  simple  living  and  high  thinking, 
so  there  is,  also,  between  high  living  and  low  thinking.  Pampered 
bodies  usually  house  degenerate  minds.  Where  wealth  and  luxury 
are  rampant  on  an  extensive  scale  we  are  sure  to  find  wide-spread 
laxity  and  a  pronounced  lowering  of  the  whole  moral  tone.  The 
causal  connection  between  wealth  and  vice  is  as  strong  as  it  is 
betvv^een  poverty  and  vice.  Virtue  shines  brightest  among  those 
who  are  neither  lured  to  vice  by  wealth  and  luxury  nor  driven  to 
it  by  poverty  and  squalor.  Virtue  is  found  in  Aristotle's  mixed 
life,  and  truth  in  his  "doctrine  of  the  mean." 

Our  own  country  has  had  an  unprecedented  period  of  material 
progress.     America  has  meant,  as  Emerson  said,  opportunity.     The 
common  man  among  us  lives  as  comfortably  as  the  kings  of  former 
ages.     The  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life  have  been  spreading 
downward  from  the  plane  of  those  who  are  well  able  to  have  them 
to   the  level   of   those  who   can  ill   afFord   them.     But   imitation   is 
strong,  and  sensuous  desires  are  imperious  to  the  multitude;  the  man 
on  a  salary  of  two  thousand  a  year  or  less  must  have  his  touring 
car,  no  less  than  the  man  on  a  salary  of  ten  times  as  much.     Those 
who  have  wealth  and   means  and   a  large  circle  of   friends  are   im- 
pelled to  make  a  display — to  express  themselves  in  various  ways  that 
will  attract  attention.     The  large  cities,  where  there  is  a  great  ex- 
hibition of  wealth  and  luxury,  set  the  pace  and  lead  the  way.     Mov- 
ing picture  shows,  dance  halls,  cabarets,   theaters,   and   all  kinds  of 
spectacular  entertainment  are  both  cause  and  effect  of  an  ever-rising 
tide  of  sensuous,   if  not  sensual,  emotion  and   passion.     While   such 
activities  are  not  to  be  condemned  indiscriminately  they  are,  without 
a  doubt,  a  kind   of  barometer  of   our  moral  atmosphere.     The  old 
policy  of  reticence  in  regard  to  sex  relations  of  all  kinds  has  been 
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abandoned  in  nuinv  places  and  the  tone  and  thou;jjht  of  the  news- 
paper, the  magazine,  and  the  novel,  are  unblushingly  erotic.  The 
barriers  of  silence  and  of  modesty  are  breaking  down.  The  theater 
puts  upon  the  boards  problem-plays  in  all  their  suggestive  reality, 
and  oilers  as  an  apology  the  statement  that  they  are  "true."  Dis- 
cussions on  eugenics  and  the  problems  of  sex  are  literally  thrust 
upon  little  bojs  and  girls  on  the  plea  that  the  information  is  "true" 
or  that  mere  information  is  a  preventive.  Within  the  last  few 
years  a  veritable  tidal  wave — or  cyclone,  for  it  is  invariably  of  a 
rotary  type! — of  dancing  has  spread  from  the  Atlantic  to  tiie  Pacific. 
I  am  not  condemning  these  things  in  their  proper  form,  time,  and 
place,  but  am  only  showing  that  these  exhibitions  of  emotional  and 
luxurious  expression  accompany  or  follow  the  tide  of  material 
wealth  and  comfort.  At  such  times,  however,  both  the  moral  and 
the  intellectual  life  of  a  people  must,  of  necessity,  be  lowered ;  for 
there  cannot  be  high  thought  and  morality  in  connection  with  a 
pampered  social  body,  any  more  than  there  can  be  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  reveling  in  wealth  and  luxury.  The  highest  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  of  a  nation  is  found  as  in  the  case  of  the  in- 
dividual, in  the  simple,  constrained  and  restrained  life.  A  nation 
absorbed  in  the  dance  can  not  rise  during  that  period  to  heights  of 
intellectual  and  moral  glory.  The  luxurious,  riotous  and  promiscu- 
ous Roman  life,  as  exhibited  at  the  public  baths,  was  an  ominous 
forecast  of  the  decline  of  imperial  Rome.  But  such  waves  of  mate- 
rial wealth  and  their  consequent  moral  depression  have  come  and 
gone,  like  periods  of  panics,  in  almost  every  country.  The  present 
dancing  mania  is  but  a  passing  phase  which  has  recurred  again  and 
again  in  other  nations;  the  so-called  "new"  dances  are  anything 
but  new  in  this  very  old  world  of  ours. 

There  have  appeared,  in  the  life  of  almost  every  nation,  in- 
tellectual, as  well  as  material  and  moral,  waves.  These  can  be  seen 
most  clearly  when  they  have  receded  to  a  distance  in  the  past  and 
have  thus  become  classic.  In  the  life  of  ancient  Greece  a  period 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  produced  more  great  men  than 
any  other  nation,  before  or  since,  ten  times  as  large  in  ten  times 
the  time.  We  see  a  somewhat  similar  intellectual  tide  in  ancient 
Rome,  another  in  Alexandria,  anotiier  in  the  Irish  monasteries  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  one  in  Europe  in  the  thirteentli 
century  in  the  midst  of  what  is  usually,  but  not  altogether  truly, 
called  the  "Dark  Ages,"  and  another  following  the  time  of  the 
Renaissance.  Every  nation  can  point  out  its  own  intellectual  high- 
water  marks  and  these  will  always  be  found  at  times  when  wealth. 
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luxury,  and  sensuousness  are  comparatively  quiet.  In  our  own  coun- 
try— now  that  we  are  removed  to  a  sufficient  distance — we  can  see 
a  period  in  ante-bellum  days  when  our  intellectual  tide  rose  to  a 
high  point.  Life  was  simpler,  and  a  galaxy  of  stars  appeared  in 
the  intellectual  and  literary  firmament  whose  sound  and  quieting 
messages  indicated  a  sanity  and  perspective  quite  in  contrast  with 
most  of  the  feverish  and  erotic  output  of  the  present  day. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  I  am  only  reflecting  and  expressing 
an  ever-present  tendency  of  human  nature  to  look  toward  the  past, 
to  praise  the  good  old  times,  and  to  bemoan  the  foibles  and  corrup- 
tions of  our  own  age.  Professors  in  colleges  now  frequently  discuss 
and  compare  the  student  life  of  today  with  that  of  their  own  college 
days.  They  complain  that  they  can  not  get  serious  study  and  appli- 
cation from  their  classes  in  these  times.  It  can  not  be  that  a 
treacherous  memory  and  imagination  create  halos  around  our  own 
student  days.  The  attractions  and  distractions  have  increased  many- 
fold  in  a  generation  ;  and,  as  President  Wilson  said,  the  side-shows 
are  in  danger  of  putting  the  main  tent  out  of  business.  And  yet, 
I  do  not  mean  that  there  are  no  serious  and  able  students  today, 
nor  even  that  there  are  not  as  many  as  formerly ;  but  there  are 
hundreds  and  thousands  attending  college  now  who  are  sent  there 
and  who  are  benefiting  neither  themselves  nor  others.  The  present 
wave  of  luxury  and  sensationalism  bears  them  along  on  its  crest. 
They  do  not  see  life  whole  nor  see  it  in  fine  perspective. 

We  find  in  the  history  of  nations  and  of  races  similar  tidal 
waves  of  esthetic,  or  artistic,  development,  followed  in  their  turn 
by  corresponding  depressions.  As  there  are  periods  of  ebb  and  flow 
in  Art  itself,  so  there  are  extremes  even  in  artistic  method.  In  the 
Raphaelite  school  the  most  minute  definiteness  characterized  every 
detail  of  a  painting;  every  face  and  form  was  like  an  individual 
photograph  and  the  whole  portrayed  an  objective  ideal.  Then  came 
the  introduction  of  what  is  known  as  "Impressionism,"  where  much 
was  left  to  the  observer — to  his  imagination  and  his  point  of  view. 
Here  details  are  left  so  indefinite  that  they  mean  little  or  nothing 
in  themselves:  the  picture  is  really  created  by  the  observer's  imagi- 
nation, from  the  impression  produced  upon  him  by  the  picture  as  a 
whole  and  as  seen  from  a  particular  point  of  view.  Recently  there 
has  appeared  a  new  school  of  artists  who  have  gone  to  the  other 
extreme  from  anything  resembling  definiteness:  they  leave  all  to  the 
imagination.  This  is  the  so-called  "Cubist"  or  "Futurist"  art— if 
it  can  be  called  "art."  Thus  we  have  here,  as  in  other  fields,  the 
swmg  of  the  pendulum  from  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
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During  the  long  process  of  the  ages  what  is  known  as  Educa- 
tion has  also  manifested  itself  in  waves,  in  different  phases,  and  in 
extremes.  In  ancient  Sparta,  situated  as  it  was  in  the  midst  of 
war-like  peoples,  education  was  almost  wholly  physical.  This  was 
true  in  large  mesure  of  most  of  the  Greek  states,  including  Athens, 
the  intellectual  sun  of  the  ancient  world.  In  those  dajs  there  was 
little  science,  and  Grecian  youths  studied  no  language  but  the  Greek 
vernacular.  All  the  physical  or  bodily  exercises  needed  for  health, 
beauty,  and  war,  constituted  most  of  the  education  and  the  training 
of  ancient  Greece.  It  is  probable  that  the  Greeks  realized  what  we 
too  often  forget,  namely,  that  one  of  the  best  ways  of  reaching  the 
mind  and  eliciting  thought  is  thru  physical  exercise  in  great  variety 
— in  both  work  and   play. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  we  have  as  fine  a  perspective  of  the 
relation  between  physical  activity  and  education  in  general  as  they 
had.  In  our  modern  institutions  what  is  called  physical  education 
constitutes  only  an  extremely  small  part  of  the  whole.  Students 
are  required  to  devote  probably  two  hours  a  week  to  this ;  but  in 
the  hour  allotted,  a  student  must  change  his  clothing,  perform  his 
exercises,  and  change  again.  If  he  is  given  an  opportunity  for  a 
bath  there  is  scarcely  any  time  for  his  physical  exercise ;  and  if  he 
does  not  take  a  bath  he  must  remain  in  perspiration  and  discomfort 
till  the  close  of  his  other  work  or  till  evening.  And  this  is  regarded 
as  physical  education !  It  is  not  surprising  that  students  dislike  both 
the  exercise  and  the  compulsion,  and  constantly  attempt  to  evade  it. 
Without  criticising  anyone  except  the  conception  and  the  ideal  es- 
tablished everywhere  in  educational  thought  and  perspective.  I  would 
say  that  this  can  be  little  more  than  a  pitiable  pretense.  There  can 
be  no  real  physical  education  till  it  is  honored,  dignified,  and  made 
attractive  and  worthy  of  being  called  a  part  of  education  from  child- 
hood to  college  life.  I  am  aware  that  this  will  scarcely  find  a  re- 
sponse in  a  time  when  the  merely  intellectual  star  is  near  the  zenith, 
but  it  is  pertinent  to  inquire  how  the  Greeks  attained  such  beauty 
of  physical  form  and  such  v.ondcrful  intellectual  power  at  the  same 
time.  If  one  man  says  that  he  wishes  his  children  to  spend  half  the 
day  in  interesting  work  and  fascinating  play  and  the  other  half  in 
study  and  discussion,  and  another  man  says  that  such  a  half  day 
spent  away  from  books  and  study  is  time  wasted,  these  two  can  not 
agree,  for  they  have  a  different  conception  of  the  educative  process 
and   a  different  perspective  of   the  relative   values  of  such   things. 

In  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era,  when  the  end  of  the 
world  was  expected   soon   and  when   the  awfulness  of  sin   weighed 
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heavily  upon  the  consciences  of  the  early  Christians,  there  came  a 
wave  of  moral  asceticism.  I'he  truth  that  there  is  an  enmity  between 
mind  and  body  beyond  a  certain  point  was  exaggerated,  and  the  body 
was  considered  wortliless,  if  not  the  actual  enemy  of  the  soul  and 
of  virtue.  This  was  the  time  when  physical  education  was  in  the 
trough  of  the  wave  while  the  moral  ideal  as  embodied  in  asceticism 
was  on  the  crest;  this  was  the  time  among  Christian  peoples  when 
the  religious,  spiritual,  and  moral  star  was  in  the  ascendancy — a 
time  of  spiritual  high  tide,  according  to  the  ideal  of  the  day.  The 
world,  representing  material  wealth,  and  the  flesh,  representing 
luxury  of  all  kinds,  were  shunned  by  the  swarming  anchorites  and 
cenobites  of  the  deserts. 

Without  attempting  to  enumerate  the  various  flood  tides  of 
civilization — a  task  which  neither  the  reader's  patience  nor  the 
writer's  time  v/ill  permit — suffice  it  to  mention  a  great  wave  of  in- 
tellectualism,  corresponding  to  the  physical  wave  of  Sparta  and  to 
the  moral  and  ascetic  wave  of  the  first  centuries.  I  refer  to  the 
period  following  what  is  known  as  the  Renaissance.  The  merely 
intellectual  star  came  into  the  ascendent  at  the  time  and  is  still 
high  above  the  horizon.  What  was  known  as  the  "Revival  of 
Learning,"  starting  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  and  the  scat- 
tering of  the  classics  thruout  the  West,  reached  its  height  in  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Learning  became  the  fashion ; 
the  "scholar"  was  tl^e  man  of  the  hour.  Learning,  especially  that 
of  the  ancient  world,  became  the  educational  siunmum  bomun.  It 
did  nor  matter  much  whether  one  was  physically  or  even  morally 
deficient  if  he  only  knciv ;  if  he  had  a  brilliant  mind,  he  was  wel- 
comed anywhere;  in  fact,  physical  and  moral  delinquency  were 
thought  to  be  inseparable  from  genius,  and  one  of  its  symptoms.  Such 
lapses  were  quite  excusable  in  the  scholar  and  even  in  the  school- 
master: these  were  supposed  to  have  licenses  not  accorded  to  common 
mortals! 

Without  a  doubt  we  are  still  somewhat  under  the  domination 
of  the  merely  intellectual  ideal.  After  three  hundred  years  we  still 
continue  to  worship  mere  knowledge.  We  liear  of  "knowledge  for 
its  own  sake,"  when  a  little  reflection  ought  to  show  that  knowledge 
is  a  means  and  not  an  end.  We  have  such  unbounded  faith  every- 
where in  mere  information.  Children  in  the  grades,  students  in  the 
universities,  graduate  students— all— act  and  are  induced  to  act  as 
if  they  thought  that  knowledge — even  second-hand  knowlege — has 
a  transforming  power,  an  infallibly  saving  grace.  Much  or  most  of 
what  is  called  "knowledge"  is  a  mere  white-wash,  put  on  for  present 
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or  future  occasions  of  mere  display.  There  is,  seemingly,  an  unseem- 
ly scramble  for  knowledge  just  to  be  in  the  fashion. 

There  are  thousands  of  students  in  institutions  whose  sole  mo- 
tive seems  to  be  the  securing  of  some  customary  information  and  an 
intellectual  decoration  of  some  kind.  This  aspect  of  human  nature 
is  so  well  known  and  the  mere  knowledge  ideal  so  dominant  that 
unscrupulous  institutions  have  often  sold  titles  for  money.  It  is 
pitiable,  the  extent  to  which  human  nature  may  be  played  upon  by 
titles,  decorations,  and  badges,  even  when  these  are  only  "paste 
diamonds."  The  Fathers  were  wise,  in  order  to  save  us  from  our 
vanity,  to  provide  that  no  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted,  and  that 
no  person  holding  any  office  under  the  general  government  shall 
accept  any  favor  or  title  from  a  foreign  power  without  the  consent 
of  Congress.  Old  warriors  of  foreign  nations,  who  should  have 
experienced  their  true  rewards  in  actual  service  to  their  country,  are 
still  sufficiently  vain  to  decorate  themselves,  like  Indian  chiefs,  with 
medals  and  badges  of  all  kinds :  the  tinsel  show  still  has  great  at- 
traction for  the  many.  I  often  think  it  would  be  a  service  to  real 
scholarship  and  a  tribute  to  true  v.orth  and  honesty  if  all  degrees 
and  titles  were  abolished  in  educational  institutions,  and  men  and 
women — teachers  and  students — were  addrest  by  the  usual  titles  in 
use  in  general  society. 

It  should  be  common  knowledge  today — and  still  it  is  generally 
forgotten  or  overlooked — that  a  test  or  examination  of  one's  merely 
intellectual  acquisitions  is  a  poor  criterion  of  his  whole  personality. 
Such  an  examination  does  not  and  can  not  mesure,  except  in  a  way 
which  leaves  room  for  all  kinds  of  false  inferences,  the  most  essen- 
tial characteristics  of  manhood,  viz:  attitude,  spirit,  faithfulness,  in- 
tegrity, efficiency,  and  a  score  of  other  traits.  Intellectual  grad- 
ings  merely  show  results  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  these 
results  may  mean  but  little  as  an  exponent  of  worth  and  worthiness. 
The  first  chapter  in  Swift's  Mind  in  the  Making,  entitled  "Stand- 
ards of  Human  Power,"  should  be  read  by  every  college  professor. 
I  do  not  mean  that  examinations,  marks,  grades,  honors,  and  what- 
not are  of  no  value  or  significance;  but  that,  being  mere  intellectual 
ratings  of  results  or  attainments,  however  achieved,  they  are  not 
everything  nor  even  a  good  mesure  of  life  or  ability.  High  "marks" 
may  be  secured  in  schools  and  colleges  while  the  student  may  be 
degenerating  physically,  morally,  or  even  intellectually.  Our  Na- 
tional Congress  during  the  present  generation  has  passed  three  dif- 
ferent bills  in  which  ability  to  read  and  write  was  made  the  test  of 
an  immigrant's  worthiness  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
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This  is  but  little,  if  any,  indication  of  such  worth,  and  three  differ- 
ent Presidents  did  well  to  veto  them.  Such  a  test  would  not  repre- 
sent one  hundredth  part  of  the  immigrant's  equipment  for  good  citi- 
zenship. To  magnify  one  part  in  a  hundred  could  only  obscure  the 
more  essential  things  and  give  the  impression  that  these  might  be 
overlooked.  It  is  not  an  immigrant's  acquisition  of  a  few  conven- 
tional signs  that  is  important,  but  his  habits,  his  attitude,  his  ideals, 
his  industry,  his  sobriety,  his  morals,  his  health,  and  his  character 
generally. 

This  is  the  age  of  Science,  par  excellence;  everything  is  cate- 
gorized scientifically — intellectually.  Intellectual  conceptions  are 
imposed  upon  every  form  of  activity :  even  life  itself  is  synthesized 
under  forms  of  the  intellect.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  education 
also  is  conceived  in  like  manner.  This  is  the  burden  of  Henri  Berg- 
son's  protest  and  in  this  respect  his  philosophical  message  is  timely. 
All  the  sciences  are  merely  intellectual  constructs;  they  are  mere 
snap-shots  of  reality  at  a  certain  instant  and  from  a  particular  point 
of  view — cinematographic  and  surface  views  of  reality,  taken  from 
the  outside. 

The  intellect  always  talks  about  things,  but  cannot  give  the 
deepest  reality.  It  is  essential,  it  is  true,  that  reality  be,  in  a  sense, 
captured  for  the  instant  by  the  intellect  and  held  static  so  that  we 
may  be  enabled  to  dwell  upon  it  and  lay  hold  of  it  somewhat.  Hence 
the  intellect  is  the  great  practical  tool  of  man ;  but  it  always  gives 
us  only  one  particular  aspect  of  reality.  An  intellectual  discussion 
of  education  can  indicate  only  symbolically  the  direction  in  which 
the  reality  may  be  found.  It  can  only  point  out  the  promised  land : 
to  possess  this,  one  must  go  there  himself;  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
education — no  short  cut  to  knowledge,  culture,  or  power. 

The  same  is  true  of  an  intellectual  conception  of  religion:  one 
may  study  about  religion  or  study  religion  and  not  become  religious 
at  all.  To  study  about  it  or  to  investigate  it  is  to  lay  hold  of  it 
intellectually  and  nil  may  end  there;  the  reality  itself  may  not  be 
experienced   at  all   in   the  process. 

The  same  is  true  of  culture:  One  may  read  and  study  about  it; 
one  may  even  study  the  culture  of  a  tribe,  a  nation,  or  a  race  at 
first  hand  himself,  and  still  not  become  cultured.  To  talk  about  a 
thing  or  to  think  about  It  is  not  necessarily  transforming.  Indeed 
this  may  tend  the  other  way,  as  we  often  note  In  the  glaring  con- 
trast between  preaching  and  practising.  One  may  know  all  about 
culture,  intellectually,  and  still  lack  the  poise,  self-control  and 
sweetness  which  are  Its  essence. 
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(^ne  may  also  read  and  read  about  literature  without  bccominf^ 
literary ;  one  may  even  read  any  amount  of  good  literature  without, 
in  any  true  sense,  becoming  literary,  if  this  implies  the  doing,  the 
writing,  the  creating.  Many  who  have  an  intellectual  conception 
of  what  literature  is  can  not  be  driven  to  produce  or  create  any 
product  of  a  literary  nature;  they  have,  consequently  never  felt  the 
thrill  of  the  reality.  It  is  said  that  Marion  Crawford  produced 
on  one  occasion  7,000  words  a  day  for  six  consecutive  days.  In 
that  experience  the  writer  was  certainly  breasting  the  tempestuous 
waves  of  literary  reality  in  a  way  which  was  not  a  merelj-  intellec- 
tual  viewing  of  the  product   from   the  outside. 

Words  have  been  piled  mountain  high  in  recent  years  in  at- 
tempts to  indicate  intellectually  what  education  is.  Thousands  have 
studied  about  education  and  have  investigated  education  for  them- 
selves; and  still  only  the  few  are  really  educated.  Those  who  do 
not  claim  to  be  educated  profess  to  know  what  education  is — or  is 
not;  just  as  the  man  who  can  not  give  an  address  is  fairly  compe- 
tent to  tell  a  good  speech  from  a  poor  one.  But  the  intellectual 
judging  of  an  address  is  altogether  a  different  thing  from  delivering 
one.  It  is  easy,  intellectually,  to  judge  of  many  things,  but  most 
difficult,  indeed,  to  do  them.  One  may  know  and  yet  not  be  able 
to  do;  but  it  is  the  doing,  the  concrete  experience,  that  is  the  reality, 
and  not  our  intellectual  apprehension  of  it. 

Without  under-rating  either  one  or  the  other,  neither  brilliancy 
of  intellect  nor  vast  acquisitions  of  knowledge  are  any  guarantee  of 
sanity  of  judgment,  moral  rectitude,  or  real  efficiency.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  for  the  mind  of  man  to  propound  a  theory  so  absurd  and 
fantastical  that  it  will  not  have  followers.  Indeed,  one  class  of 
people  who  take  up  with  the  wildest  vagaries,  even  in  the  field  of 
the  occult,  is  made  up  of  the  highly  intellectual.  The  most  brilliant 
men  will  disagree  like  children  on  most  practical  subjects.  In  a 
recent  work  by  Hugo  Miinsterburg,  called  "Psychology  and  Social 
Sanity,"  he  shows  in  a  chapter  entitletl  the  Intellectual  IJnderiL'orld 
the  extent  to  which  the  intellectually  "educated"  and  brilliant  minds 
become  the  prey  of  the  wildest  conceptions  and  theories.  How  men 
differ  in  their  intellectual  estimates,  or  judgments!  People  may  be 
much  alike  the  world  over  in  what  they  are,  but  they  are  not  alike 
in  what  they  think.  One  judge  in  an  oratorical,  declamatory,  or 
debating  contest  may  give  one  of  the  contestants  first  place  and 
another  judge  may  give  him  last  place.  The  estimates  of  dififerent 
readers  on  the  same  examination  papers  have  been  found  to  range 
from  30%  to  90%. 
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The  periodic  criticisms  and  protests  in  recent  years  against  the 
schools  and  colleges  are,  in  essence,  directed  against  the  merely  in- 
tellectual and  the  want  of  perspective.  Charges  have  been  made  that 
high  school  and  college  graduates  can  not  and  luill  not  do  things  any 
better  than  others.  This  means  that  education  is  not  adaptive;  col- 
lege students  are  drowned  when  their  canoe  tips  over ;  they  can  not 
adapt  themselves;  the  college  has  taught  them  to  know  merely,  but 
not  to  do.  To  consider  ability  to  swim  as  worthy  of  educational 
credit  would  bring  a  smile  to  the  face  of  many  intellectual  professors. 
To  revel  in  Hebrew  points,  French  accents,  or  Greek  roots  is  "edu- 
cative";  but  the  ability  to  swim  well  (merely  to  give  an  example) 
or  to  play  the  violin  with  soul-stirring  effect  is  not  "education" !  It 
is  our  perspective  of  values  that  is  coming  under  the  criticism  of  the 
age;  and  it  is  time  to  admit  some  of  its  justice. 

Does  anyone  think  for  a  moment  that  beauty  of  face  and  of 
form,  litheness  of  muscle  and  of  limb,  a  vigorous  anabolism  during 
the  period  of  physical  growth,  grace  and  quickness  of  movement, 
a  reasonable  muscular  development  and  steadiness  of  nerve  under 
the  best  and  most  interesting  conditions  and  under  expert — but  not 
too  dominating — direction,  a  great  variety  of  physical  activities 
suited  to  each  person's  needs — in  a  word,  a  well-developed  and 
healthy  body  is  a  matter  of  but  little  concern  ?  Are  not  all  these 
things  of  the  very  highest  value?  And  yet  they  are  largely  allowed 
to  happen  about  as  they  may.  There  are  no  degrees  and  no  diplomas 
for  these  things — and  no  medals,  no  pins,  no  honorable  mention  in 
regard  to  them  except  when  they  eventuate  in  some  spectacular 
"stunt."  We  have  no  artificial  rewards  for  moral  courage,  for 
honor,  for  character  generally.  Why,  then,  make  so  much  of  intel- 
lectual attainments?  It  may  be  said  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
confer  tangible  rev/ards  for  those  better  things.  I  grant  that  it 
might  be  impossible  in  many  or  most  cases  to  do  justice  here;  but 
educational  systems  and  institutions  have  never  tried,  for  they  are 
dominated  by  the  intellectual  ideal:  and  justice  can  not  be  done,  as 
we  have  seen,  even  in  tlie  intellectual  field. 

As  our  comparative  evaluation  of  physical  and  intellectual  edu- 
cation is  out  of  perspective,  so  there  is  no  discrimination  of  relative 
values  within  the  field  of  physical  education  itself.  Athletics,  which 
are  always  spectacular,  receive  most  of  the  attention  of  managers 
and  students.  Institutions  are  much  concerned  for  a  team  of 
some  kmd  or  several  kinds  to  represent  the  institution.  When  our 
attention  is  temporarily  turned  from  the  intellectual  interest — which 
IS  already   out  of    perspective   in   the  student's   curriculum — to    the 
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phjsical  interest,  one  particular  phase  of  tliis  is  so  emphasized  that 
the  other  activities  are  almost  entirely  lost  sight  of.  Should  not 
each  student,  bj'  exercises,  games,  and  sports  suitable  to  his  needs 
during  his  growing  period,  secure  a  development  that  will  stay 
by  him  for  life  and  conduce  to  his  future  health  and  happiness? 
Instead  of  this  do  not  athletic  managers  allow  and,  in  fact,  induce 
men  with  defective  hearts  or  other  weaknesses  to  participate  in  the 
most  strenuous  sports?  Where  do  we  find  in  institutions  the  same 
solicitude,  the  same  expense,  and  the  same  help  provided  for  all 
other  forms  of  sport  and  physical  education  as  for  baseball,  track 
teams,  and  football  ?  There  is  no  true  perspective  in  the  field  of 
physical  education  itself. 

Nearly  every  institution  has  periods  of  transition  at  more  or 
less  regular  intervals.  A  crises  arises  in  its  life,  due  to  the  fact  that 
adjustment  to  conditions  and  circumstances  becomes  more  difficult, 
or  that  a  newer  type  or  method  of  adjustment  seems  more  useful 
or  necessary.  Nearly  every  commonwealth  and  nation  has  some  pro- 
vision for  a  new  constitution.  When  a  state  has  so  far  outgrown 
its  former  conditions  that  it  finds  itself  hampered  in  its  progress  it 
calls  a  constitutional  convention  ;  the  old  constitution  which  was  once 
a  perfect  fit,  becomes  too  small,  if  it  has  not  already  been  stretched 
to  the  point  of  disruption.  Such  crises  come  periodically  like  the 
rythmic  waves  in  civilization.  A  conception,  a  plan,  or  an  institu- 
tion which  may  have  been,  for  a  long  time,  an  uplift,  may  come  to 
be,  under  new  and  changing  conditions,  a  down-pull.  Hence  periods 
of  readjustment  and  of  change  of  perspective  in  regard  to  values  are 
essential  to  progress. 

In  such  a  period  of  transition  the  disagreement  of  the  inquiring 
supersedes  the  unanimity  of  the  unthinking.  Concepts  then  are  likely 
to  be  ambiguous  and  words  frequently  become  epithetical  rather  than 
descriptive.  This  is  true  of  a  rather  unfortunate  pitting  against 
each  other  in  recent  years  of  the  two  educational  terms  cultural  and 
vocational.  There  should  be  no  zcrsus  between  them.  The  words 
useful  and  utilitarian  have  also  been  ambiguous  antl  bothersome ; 
usefulness  of  some  kind  and  educational  value  are  the  same  thing. 
Every  subject,  in  order  to  be  admitted  to  any  curriculum,  should 
be  useful  or  valuable — somehow,  somewhere,  somewhen:  it  should 
function  somewhere  in  life,  and  this  is  its  only  claim  to  recognition. 
If  it  energizes  nowhere — on  land  or  sea —  it  is  nil.  The  wliole 
problem  in  our  present  educational  readjustment — in  our  new  edu- 
cational constitution — is  one  involving  the  efficiency  of  the  function- 
ing, or  the  energizing,  of  our  educational  organization  and  our  cur- 
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ricula.  This  can  be  determined  ultimately  only  as  every  other  scien- 
tific question  is  determined — by  observation  and  experiment.  In  the 
meantime  there  will  be  much  theorizing  and  a  priori  speculation, 
many  mistakes  and  blunders,  and  much  dogmatic  assertion.  The  en- 
thusiast who  claims  that  no  useful  thing  is  educative  and  the  other 
extremist  who  claims  that  financial  immediacy  is  the  only  educative 
test  are  afflicted  with  a  kind  of  educational  strabismus  that  prevents 
a  sane  perspective. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  an  educational  system  is  the  de- 
velopment of  a  human  being,  physically  and  mentally — emotionally 
and  volitionally,  as  well  as  intellectually.  And  if  it  is  true  that  the 
physical  and  emotional  modes  of  human  energizing  are  as  important 
as  the  intellectual — and  indeed  more  so — it  would  seem  that  our 
whole  educational  system  and  the  current  thought  of  education  are 
not  in  true  perspective.  To  illustrate,  permit  me  to  give  one  in- 
stance: the  relative  importance  of  subjects  and  books,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  teachers,  on  the  other.  We  have  in  these  days  such 
faith  in  mere  subject-matters  in  all  elementary,  secondary,  college, 
and  university  education;  we  seem  to  think  that  if  a  pupil  or  a  stu- 
dent has  taken  a  subject  in  course  he  is  all  right.  He  may  have 
acquired  it  by  memory  for  delivery  at  the  examination,  and  then  have 
gotten  it  out  of  his  system  once  and  for  all ;  but  we  are  satisfied — 
both  he  and  we  have  the  grade,  or  mark,  and  all  is  well!  How  much 
better  it  would  be,  and  how  much  truer  would  be  our  conception 
of  the  educative  process  if  we  pinned  our  faith  to  great  teachers 
rather  than  to  texts  and  examinations.  There  are  cases  in  most 
schools  and  institutions  where  class  attendance  for  a  half  year  does 
practically  nothing  for  a  pupil  or  a  student — in  fact  it  may  deaden 
and  injure.  In  other  instances  a  mind  is  reset,  rebent,  transformed 
or  awakened  in  an  hour.  Everywhere  the  mechanics,  if  not  the 
hysterics,  of  the  processes  of  education  seem  to  be  placed  in  the  fore- 
ground. Education  is  mesured  out  by  the  pound,  the  gallon,  or  the 
yard.  This  seems  to  be  the  dominant  conception,  and  hence  it  makes 
little  difference  who  stands  behind  the  counter  to  retail  it.  But  if 
education  is  stimulation,  awakening,  and  inspiration,  the  teacher  and 
the  text-book  should  change  places  in  our  educational  perspective. 
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Wallace  N.   Stearns, 
Professor  of  Rel'tylous  Education,  Fargo   College 

THK  student  of  the  four  Gospels  is  imprest  by  the  striking  simi- 
larity in  the  matter  and  the  method,  particularly  of  the  first 
three  so-called  synoptic  Gospels.  Bacon  has  summed  up  the  pheno- 
mena thus,  on  the  basis  of  one  hundred  parts  or  sections  for  the 
Gospel  story: 

Peculiarities  Coincidences 

Mark    7         93 

Matthew    42         58 

Luke 59         41^ 

Within  present  limits  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  glance 
at   a   few   illustrative  points. 

First.  Verbal  coincidences  are  many  and  striking.  In  those  parts, 
for  example,  common  to  the  three  Gospels,  the  language  of  Mark 
parallels  fifty  per  cent  of  that  of  Matthew  and  thirty-five  per  cent  of 
Luke.-  In  such  parts  as  occur  in  any  two  of  the  Gospels  but  not  in 
the  third  the  coincidence  is  even  more  marked.  Thus,  in  the  passage 
Mark  2.  18-22  there  are  129  words.  The  corresponding  sections 
contain:  Matt.  9.  14-17,  103  words,  and  Luke  5.  33-38,  128  words. 
Further  examination  shows  58  words  in  this  section  common  to  all 
three  Gospels,  23  common  to  Mark  and  Matthew,  22  in  both  Mark 
and  Luke,  while  only  two  not  found  in  Mark  are  common  to 
Matthew  and  Luke.  Summing  up,  we  have  81  words  common  to 
Mark  and   Matthew,  80  common  to  Mark  and  Luke. 

Second.  There  is  noteworthy  similarity  in  content  material  with 
the  exception  of  Mark  4.  26-29,  the  parable  of  the  earth  and  the 
corn;  Mark  7.  31-37,  and  8.  22-26,  miracles — the  first  the  healing 
of  the  man  with  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  the  latter  the  cure  of 
the  man  of  Hethsaida — and  a  few  scattering  verses,  the  ston,'  of 
Mark  is  given  by  Matthew,  by  Luke,  or  by  both.-^ 

Third.  In  sections  common  to  Mark,  Matthew,  and  Luke  have 
some  points  not  found  in  Mark.  These  points  of  difference  are 
generally  in  speeches.  It  might  be  added  that  in  these  common  points 
the  correspondence  is  closer  than  between  an\  two  Gospels  in  parts 
or  sections. 

1.  In  the  fourth  Gospel   the  numbers  are  respectively  92   and   8. 

2.  Such  study  Is  based  not  on  the  Entjllsh,  but  on  the  Greek  text. 
Probably  the  most  exliuustlve  study  Is  to  be  found  in  Rushbrook's 
Synoptlcon. 

3.  See  Peake's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  Chapter  on 
"Synoptic   Question." 


I.  39-56 

2.  1-7 

2.  8-20 

2.  22-39 
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Fourth  Matthew  and  Luke  each  contain  material  peculiar  to 
itself,  such  material  not  being  given  in  any  other  Gospel. 

Fifth  Where  Matthew  and  Luke  do  not  parallel  Mark  they 
have  little  in  common  with  each  other.  For  example,  Matt,  i  and  2 
and  Luke  i  and  2.    The  contents  of  these  chapters  may  be  compared 

thus: 

Matthew 

I.     Book  of  Generations. 

2.       1-12.     The    Star    in    the    East. 
2.     13-15     The  Flight  to  Egypt. 
2.     16-18.     The  Massacre  at  Bethlehem. 
2.     19-23.     The  Return  to  Palestine. 

Luke 
I.     1-25,  57-80.     The   Birth   of   John. 

1.  26-38.     The  Annunciation. 
The  Visit  to  Elizabeth. 
The  Census. 
The  Shepherds. 
The  Purification. 

2.  40,  41-51,  52.     The  Return  to  Nazareth. 

It  will  be  noted  also  that  the  great  hymn  themes  are  from 
Luke,  the  "Magnificat"  (i.  46-55),  the  "Eulogy"  (i.  68-79),  the 
"Gloria  in  Excelsis"  (2.  14),  and  the  "Nunc  Dimittis"  (3.  29-32). 
Likewise   Matt.  28.  9-20  and  Luke  24.    ii-53   are  peculiar  to  the 

several  Gospels. 

Matthew 

28.     9,  10.     Jesus  Appears  to  the  Two  Marys. 

28.     11-15.     The  Pharisees'  Story. 

28.     16-20.     The  Charge  to  the  Eleven. 

Luke 

24.      II,    12.     The   Doubt   Settled. 

24.     13-35-     The  Journey  to  Emmaus. 

24.     36-53.     Jesus  Meets  with  the  Eleven. 

Sixth.     In  general  the  order  is  that  of  Mark. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  phenomena.  The  question  now  is  as 
to  the  priority  and  the  interdependence  of  these  Gospels.  Against 
entire  independence  must  be  urged  too  great  likeness  in  materials 
and  (irdcr'  and  too  close  agreement  in  language  including  unusual 

A.  Hrlolly.  from  Haptism  to  Resurrection  Mark  parallels  Matthew; 
chnriKlnK  the  order:  I^uke  parallels  Mark,  omitting  Mark  6.  45  to  °-  ^6, 
find  Hundrv  lesser  passages.  Mark  is  contained  in  Matthew  except  4. 
26-39;  7.   32-37;  8.  22-26. 
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Greek  forms."  Nor  does  oral  tradition  suffice  for  such  close  cor- 
rcspondeiKf.  The  burden  wovdd  overtax  the  powers  of  even  an 
Oriental  mind.  Not  only  is  this  explanation  inadequate:  it  is  con- 
trary to  tradition. 

Some  form  of  documentary  hypothesis  is  necessary.  Moreover, 
such  an  explanation  does  not  exclude  oral  tradition,  but  is  rather 
supplemented  by  it.  To  admit  oral  tradition  as  an  aid  in  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Gospels  is  quite  consistent  with  the  Jewish  custom 
of  memorizing;  with  the  fact  that  the  gospel  at  first  was  handed 
on  orally;  and  with  the  apostolic  sanction.^  Many  difficulties  are 
solvable  by  admitting  oral  tradition  as  a  supplementary  factor. 

Two  lines  of  evidence  are  open,  critical  investigation  and  the 
tradition  of  the  church.  Opinions  still  vary  on  details,  but  inde- 
pendent investigations  have  brought  scholars  to  the  conclusion  that 
back  of  and  underlying  our  synoptic  Gospels  there  are  traceable: 
( I )  a  common  documentary  narrative  source  very  nearly  if  not  the 
same  as  our  Gospel  of  Mark  ("Ur-Marcus")  ;  (2)  a  second  docu- 
mentary source  made  up  largely  of  speeches  ("Q"  for  Quelle  = 
source.) 

The  tradition  of  the  church  rests  on  Eusebius,'^  who  in  turn 
draws  on  such  primary  sources  as  the  writings  of  Papias  and  the  to 
us  little  known   Presbyter  John.^ 

Papias  was  a  bishop  of  HierapoHs  in  Phygia  in  the  first  half 
of  the  second  century,  and  the  date  assigned  his  books  varies,  ac- 
cording to  different  scholars,  from  120  to  160.  From  Papias,  Presbyter 
John,  and  Polycarp  transition  is  easy  to  the  apostolic  circle.  The  evi- 
dence as  has  been  handed  down  by  Eusebius  is  as  follows: 

First.  "Mark,  who  was  Peter's  interpreter,  wrote  down  ac- 
curately, though  not  in  order,  all  that  he  recollected  of  what  Christ 
had  said  or  done,  for  he  was  not  a  hearer  of  the  Lord,  nor  a  follower 
of  his;  he  followed  Peter,  as  I  have  said,  at  a  later  date,  and  Peter 
adapted  his  instruction  to  practical  needs,  without  any  attempt  to 
give  the  Lord's  words  systematically.  So  that  Mark  was  not  wrong 
in  writing  down  some  things  in  this  way  from  memory,  for  his  one 
concern  was  neither  to  omit  nor  to  falsify  anything  he  had  heard." 

Second.  "So  then  \L'itthew  composed  the  Logia  in  the  Hebrew 
(that  is,  Aramaic)  language,  and  everyone  interpreted  them  as  he 
was  able." 


5.  For    example.    Matthew    9.    l.l;    Mark    2.    20;    Luke    5.    29:    Matthew 
16.   2S:  Mark  9.  1;   I.uko   9.   27. 

6.  Compare   Acts   1.   2 Iff. 

7.  Eusebius.    Church    History.    Ill,    2-Jf.    39. 

8.  The    "Loffla,"    that    I.'*,    saylncs    of   Je.sua. 
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It    is   interesting   to   note   this   story   that    comes    down    to   us 
from  six  hundred  years  ago,  and  to  note,  further,  the  close  agree- 
ment with   it  of  the  results  of  scholarly   investigation.     True,   the 
account  of  Eusebius  was  in  scholars'  minds  when  they  began,   but 
they  have  in  no  way  sacrificed   results  for  sentiment's  sake. 
Tradition   =   Research. 
Peter-Mark  =  Ur-Marcus. 
Logia  =  Q. 
.'.  Tradition  =  Research. 

There  is  yet  a  residue  unaccounted  for,  and  other  sources  must 
be  recognized,  tho  their  exact  nature  is  as  yet  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Some  small  apocalypse,  the  work  of  a  Palestinian  Jewish  Christian, 
has  been  drawn  on  in  sections  of  Mark  13  (compare  Matt.  24,  Luke 
21).     This  common  fragment  groups  about  three  themes: 

First.  "The  beginning  of  sorrows,"  Mark  3.  5(4?)-8  =  Matt. 
24.     6(4?)-8  =  Luke  21.  9-11. 

Second.  Affliction.  Mark  13  14-20  =  Matt.  24.  15-22  = 
Luke  21.  20-24. 

Third.  The  (second)  coming  of  Christ.  Mark  13.  24-27  = 
Matt.  24.  29-31  =  Luke  21.  25-27,  28. 

Likewise,  citations  from  the  Jewish  wisdom  literature,  abun- 
dant quotations,  indeed  from  most  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  suited  the  need  and  mood  of  each  writer,  and  from  the  body  of 
material  preserved  as  oral  tradition,^  these  writers  drew,  sifted, 
and  accepted  in  the  shaping  of  their  books.  Luke  shows  most  clearly 
the  marks  of  the  scientific  historian : 

"Forasmuch  as  many  have  taken  in  hand  to  draw  up  a  narra- 
tive concerning  those  matters  which  have  been  fulfilled  among  us, 
even  as  they  delivered  them  unto  us,  who  from  the  beginning  where 
eyewitnesses  and  ministers  of  the  Word,  it  seemed  good  to  me  also, 
having  traced  the  course  of  all  things  accurately  from  the  first,  to 
write  thee  in  order,  most  excellent  Wedfhilus. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  purpose  for  which  these  Gospels 
were  written.  They  are  not  of  the  nature  of  logical  defense.  They 
were  not  written  to  set  the  record  of  Jesus's  life  before  a  skeptical 
or  hostile  world.  Thus  Luke  well  puts  his  purpose:  "That  thou 
mightest  know  the  certainty  concerning  the  things  wherein  thou 
wast   instructed." 

The  generation  of  eyewitnesses  was  passing  away.  Already  dif- 
ferences were  arising  as  Jesus's  followers  recounted   their  meetings 


9.     It    Is   ncodlpfis   to  add   here  that   a  score   of   sources   are  suggested 
and  aprt-nded  by  various  scholars. 
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with  their  Master.  That  the  little  community  might  have  a  reliable 
account,  and  that  confusion  might  not  arise,  these  biographies  were 
compiled  in  tiie  simple  naive  style  of  those  they  were  intended  to 
serve.  Further,  the  Aramaic,  the  patois  of  the  Juda^ans  in  Jesus's 
day,  was  giving  way  before  the  increasing  range  of  Greek.  There 
was  need  (as  three  centuries  before  from  growing  need  the  Septua- 
gint  had  grown  up)  of  a  story  in  the  current  dialect  of  the  people. 
A  hint  of  this  we  saw  above,  "And  everyone  interpreted  them  as  he 
was  able." 

With  the  passing  of  time  and  with  the  spread  of  the  faith,  dif- 
ferences waxed  rather  than  waned.  Other  Gospels  were  written, 
many  of  them  for  a  controversial  purpose.  The  gospel  of  Peter,  for 
example,  which  some  time  since  created  such  a  furore — a  most  in- 
teresting document — has  taken  its  place  with  the  rest.  Others  of 
these  Gospels,  when  compared  with  the  four  in  our  canon,  prove 
too  extravagant  to  be  seriously  taken.  With  a  nicety  that  challenges 
our  admiration  these  writers  selected  and  wrought  their  material, 
still  retaining  enough  of  their  Oriental  Havor  to  insure  their  his- 
toricity. 

A  saying  of  Eusebius  brings  us  to  a  close.  As  late  as  his  day 
it  was  still  a  question  as  to  what  books  should  be  included  in  the 
canon.  Thus  for  three  centuries  the  best  minds  were  zealously  con- 
cerned in  the  handing  down  of  the  very  best  to  posterity.  "These 
shall  be  for  instruction,  those  for  exhortation."  The  canon,  includ- 
ing the  Gospels,  is  nothing  sudden,  or  mysterious,  but  a  growth,  the 
result  of  a  patient,  unsparing  study  and  debate,  the  product  of  the 
ripest   judgment   of   those   best   able    to   decide. 


Browning's  The  Ring  and  the  Book: 
An  Introduction 

Vernon  Purinton  Squires, 

Professor   of   the  English   Language   and  Literature,    University   of 

North  Dakota 

I 

IN  his  essay  on  Byron,  Matthew  Arnold  says:  "Surely  the  critic 
who  does  most  for  his  author  is  the  critic  who  gains  readers  for 
his  author  himself,  not  for  any  lucubrations  on  his  author: — gains 
more  readers  for  him  and  enables  those  readers  to  read  him  with 
more  admiration."  It  is  with  the  ambition  thus  to  serve  that  the 
following  pages  are  written.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  discuss 
recondite  matters  or  to  settle  puzzling  and  disputed  points.  The  aim 
has  been  simply  to  introduce  the  poem  to  the  reader  and  to  send 
him  with  enthusiasm  and  avidity  to  its  perusal. 

It  required  no  little  audacity  fifty  years  ago  for  Browning  to 
publish  with  any  expectation  of  its  being  read  a  blank  verse  poem 
nearly  twenty-one  thousand  lines  in  length.  It  still  requires  some 
audacity  on  the  part  of  a  reader  to  take  it  up  with  the  idea  of  read- 
ing it  thru;  and  very  few  attempt  it.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that 
the  poem  is  well  worth  knowing,  and  that  it  ought  to  have  a  much 
larger  number  of  readers  than  it  has  attracted.  I  feel  sure  that  with 
the  slight  help  here  given  many  a  lover  of  literature  hitherto  hesitant 
will  be  enabled  to  journey  with  constantly  increasing  satisfaction 
thru  a  new  and  wondrous  province  of  the  Realms  of  Gold. 

II 

On  a  June  day  in  i860  the  poet,  Robert  Browning,  passed  thru 
the  Square  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Florence.  By  chance  he  stopt  for  a 
moment  to  glance  at  the  old  books,  prints,  and  curios  set  out  for 
sale  at  a  little  stall  or  booth  near  the  fountain.  Among  these  he 
noticed  a  good-sized  square  volume  bound  in  yellow  which  proved 
to  be  a  compilation  of  papers,  partly  printed  and  partly  in  manu- 
script, pertaining  to  a  murder  case  which  had  been  tried  in  Rome 
early  in  1698.  These  documents,  as  was  afterwards  learned,  had 
been  gathered  together  and  bound  for  better  preservation  by  a  con- 
temporary Florentine  lawyer,  Francesco  Cencini,  in  order  that  he 
might  have  in  his  law  library  a  complete  record  of  this  famous  trial. 
ImpcUcd  by  curiosity,  the  poet  bought  the  book  for  the  paltry  price 
demanded  (twenty  cents)  and  took  it  home.     There  he  dug  out  from 
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the  barbarous  law-Latin  of  the  affidavits  and  arguments  the  story 
they  told.  The  more  he  studied  it,  the  more  fascinated  he  grew. 
For  in  this  Old  'bellow  Hook,  as  he  called  it,  he  found  a  tale  lurid 
indeed  and  with  many  dark  and  forbidding  shadows,  but  a  tale  also 
lit  up  with  lovely  lights  of  sweetness  and  heroism.  The  outlines  of 
this  story  are  as  follows: 

On  the  Via  Vittoria  in  Rome  in  the  latter  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  lived  Pietro  Comparini  and  his  wife  Violante.  Pietro 
was  well-to-do.  He  owned  a  little  property  and  enjoyed  the  in- 
come from  an  estate  which  was  held  in  trust  for  him  and  his  heirs, 
if  heirs  there  should  be.  But  just  here  was  the  one  cloud  in  Pietro's 
sky — the  stork,  so  generous  to  some  of  his  neighbors,  had  never 
visited  his  home.  But  now  in  this  blessed  summer  of  1680  Violante 
had  assured  him  that  at  last  their  prayers  were  to  be  answered. 
Accordingly,  let  us  picture  Pietro  one  fine  July  day  strolling  over 
to  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  his  head  a  bit  higher  than  usual,  and  a 
particularly  happy  smile  on  his  face.  "B^or  whom  are  you  buying 
such  a  big  bouquet?"  asks  a  friend,  as  Pietro  turns  from  the 
Flower  Market. 

'Tor  my  daughter,  Pompilia,  to  be  sure,"  replies  the  proud  papa, 
^s  he  starts  toward  home. 

In  all  Rome  for  the  next  dozen  years  or  more,  a  happier  family 
could  not  be  found  than  that  of  the  Comparini.  Little  Pompilia — 
her  full  name  was  Francesca  Camilla  Vittoria  Angela  Pompilia 
Comparini,  as  one  may  still  see  on  the  registry  book  in  the  neighbor- 
ing church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  where  she  was  baptized — 
grew  in  beaut}-,  grace,  and  wit,  and,  developing  early  as  Italian  girls 
do,  was  at  thirteen  a  most  attractive  young  woman. 

Of  course  her  parents  thought  so,  and  their  judgment,  which 
one  might  perhaps  accuse  of  partiality,  was  verified  by  all  the 
neighborhood,  and  by  many  a  stranger  whose  frank  admiration  was 
betrayed  by  a  second  look  as  he  passed  her  on  the  street.  Already 
\'iolante,  true  to  her  match-making  instinct,  had  begun  to  think  of 
her  daughter's  marriage.  Thrifty  Pietro  had  each  year  stowed  away 
a  portion  of  his  comfortable  annuity  for  his  daughter's  dowry.  This 
already  amounted  to  a  considt-rablc  sum,  which  with  the  assurance 
of  an  income  for  life  made  Pompilia,  if  not  a  great  heiress,  certainly 
a  very  desirable  match,  as  the  world  counts  those  things. 

Still,  knowing  as  she  did  the  aristocratic  pride  of  the  old  Italian 
nobles,  Violante  was  a  little  surprised  one  day  to  receive  a  call 
from  Abate  Paolo  Franceschini,  a  member  of  an  ancient  family 
of  Arezzo,  of  which  his  brother,  Count  Guido,  was  now  the  head. 
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"Of  course,"  said  the  Abate,  "I  am  not  calling  in  my  own 
behalf.  We  churchmen,  alas!  have  to  sacrifice  the  joys  of  home 
in  our  quest  for  spiritual  felicity.  But  there  is  my  brother,  Count 
Guido,— not  much  of  a  lady's  man,  and  modestly  doubtful  of  his 
success  at  wooing  your  daughter.  He  is,  of  course,  somewhat  older 
than  the  signorina;  but  what  is  the  trifle  of  age;  if  there  is  com- 
patability?  The  Count  has  lived  long  enough  to  know  how  to 
cherish  your  daughter;  he  will  be  husband  and  father  both.  The 
countess  would  of  course  reside  at  our  ancestral  palace  at  Arezzo, 
making  bright  once  more  the  dark  old  rooms  now  alas!  for  many 
years  unacquainted  with  the  gaiety  and  life  which  naturally  are  asso- 
ciated with  a  beautiful  young  mistress." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Violante  and  Pietro  were  quite  swept 
ofif  their  feet?  Their  daughter,  a  countess!  Ah,  it  was  too  good 
to  be  true!  Of  course,  the  count  was  nearly  four  times  her  age, 
and  was  not  very  prepossessing.  He  had  a  proud  haughty  way  about 
him,  too,  which  one  must  confess  was  rather  disagreeable.  But 
then  that  is  the  way  with  the  aristocracy.  And  Pompilia  was  so 
adaptable!  Everyone  loved  her  and  she  always  fitted  in  happily 
everywhere.  "Yes,"  thought  Violante,  "this  match  must  be  brought 
about."  And  so  too  thought  Pietro,  until  upon  inquiry  he  learned 
that  Guido  was  hardly  a  desirable  son-in-law.  He  was,  so  report 
said,  the  poorest,  meanest,  ugliest,  stingiest,  and  worst-tempered 
old  wretch  in  all  Arezzo.  His  so  called  palace  was  not  much  more 
than  a  heap  of  ruins,  a  symbol  of  decayed  grandeur.  Its  gloomy 
old  walls  seemed  to  have  caught  the  embittered  temper  of  their 
master  and  frowned  down  savagely  at  the  world.  "Surely,"  said 
Pietro  to  himself,  "this  is  not  what  I  want  for  Pompilia,"  and  he 
hurried  home  to  tell  his  wife  that  negotiations  with  the  Franceschini 
must  be  broken  off. 

But  the  grizzly  old  count  and  his  smooth  brother,  the  Abate, 
wiTc  not  so  easily  put  off.  They  ceased  to  talk  to  Pietro  but  they 
still  cultivated  Violante,  and  fairly  turned  her  head  with  flattery 
and  promises.  And  so  what  did  Violante  do  one  evening  but  whisk 
Pompilia  off  to  church  where,  by  appointment,  the  count  was  wait- 
ing and  where,  without  her  father's  knowledge,  she  was  bound  for 
life  to  a  husband !  When  Pietro  found  it  out,  of  course  he  stormed 
and  Violante  wept  and  Pompilia— innocent  young  thing— hardly 
knew  what  to  make  of  it  all.  And  of  course,  too,  brother  Paolo 
was  very  smooth  and  plausible,  and  managed  eventhing  admirably. 
Pietro  was  mollified,  and  was  even  induced  not  onlv  to  pav  Pom- 
pilia's  dowry  but  to  make  over  most  of  his  other  property   to  his 
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new  son-in-law.  He  ami  V'iolante  were  to  live  henceforth  with 
their  daughter  in  Arezzo ;  they  were  to  be  gentle-folk;  they  would 
hobnob  with  the  Governor  and  the  Archbishop;  they  would  live  in 
the  famous  old  palace  which  a  very  little  repairing  would  make  all 
right  again.  N'iolante  was  quite  sure  that  she  had  done  exactly 
right. 

Hut  three  months  later  she  had  changed  her  mind.  She  had 
found  that  high  life  was  not  to  her  taste.  The  count's  mother,  a 
cruel  old  hag,  made  existence  a  constant  torment ;  the  youngest  son, 
Girolamo,  was  a  veritable  serpent  in  their  path ;  and  Guido  was  more 
of  a  wolf  than  they  had  ever  dreamed  that  man  could  be.  Really 
it  was  unendurable.  They  discovered  that  they  were,  even  as  one 
of  their  neighbors  said,  "A  starved,  stripped,  beaten  brace  of  stupid 
dupes."  There  was  but  one  thing  to  do — go  back  to  Rome,  scrape 
together  what  little  property  they  had  left  and  end  their  days  as 
comfortably  as  possible,  withoull  their  old  home,  without  their 
daughter,  and  without   their  dreams. 

And  now  happened  an  astonishing  thing.  Violante  went  to  the 
authorities  and  confest  that  Pompilia  was  not  her  child  at  all.  Led 
by  a  wish  to  please  Pietro  she  had  held  out  to  him  false  hopes  of 
an  heir  and  had  finally  carried  out  her  plot  and  successfully  hood- 
winked her  husband  by  buying  of  a  poor  creature  of  the  street  a 
newborn  babe  which  she  palmed  off  on  him  as  his  own.  Poor  Pietro 
was  dumbfounded;  but  he  saw  a  silver  lining  to  the  cloud.  If 
Pompilia  was  not  their  legal  heir,  then  the  property  could  not  be 
legally  hers,  or  her  husband's.  Here  was  a  chance  to  get  their 
child  back  again,  for,  of  course,  all  Count  Guido  had  in  mind  in 
marrying  her  was  her  property.  Once  more  the  future  looked  bright. 
They  saw  in  vision  their  home  again,  their  old  comfort,  their  little 
girl  back  happy  in  their  arms. 

But  it  did  not  prove  so  easy.  The  count  not  unnaturally  re- 
fused to  believe  the  story.  He  declared  it  a  lie  maliciously  invented 
to  ruin  him.  Action  was  then  begun  in  the  courts  to  secure  the 
dowry  and  the  reversion  of  the  estate.  Abate  Paolo,  representing 
Guido  in  Rome,  fought  strenuously  against  the  Comparini,  contend- 
ing, as  he  declared,  for  his  sister-in-law's  good  name  and  his  brother's 
right.  The  decision  of  the  court  was  a  compromise.  Pompilia.  the 
judges  said,  was  undoubtedly  a  changling  and  no  honest  heir  of 
Pietro's.  Nevertheless  Guido  having  been  paid  the  dowry  on  the 
occasion  of  his  marriage  could  keep  it.  To  the  annuities  from  the 
estate,  however,  neither  he  nor  Pompilia  had  any  right. 

As  may  be  imagined,  this  decision  did  not  improve  Coimt  Guido's 
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temper.  His  whole  heart  cried  out  for  vengeance  on  those  who 
had  cheated  him;  but  thej-  being  safely  settled  in  Rome,  he  had 
only  his  wife  to  abuse.  And  a  dog's  life  she  led;  of  that  one  may 
be  sure!  Beaten,  berated,  insulted,  starved,  and  threatened  from 
morning  to  night,  the  poor  girl  was  at  her  wits'  end.  In  her  despair 
she  rushed  to  the  Governor  to  induce  him  to  interfere  in  her  behalf. 
Guido  was  there  before  her  and  led  her  home  with  a  cruel  glitter 
in  his  cold  steely  eyes.  Then  she  turned  to  the  Archbishop.  Surely 
the  Vicar  of  Christ  would  take  pity  on  her.  But  he  only  told  her 
that  it  is  a  wife's  duty  to  serve  her  husband  and  to  submit  to 
him  in  all  things;  and  he  sent  her  back  to  her  devil's-den  of  a  home. 
Finally  an  old  priest  to  whom  she  confest  agreed  to  write  to  the 
Comparini;  for  Pompilia  herself  did  not  know  how  to  read  or 
write — such  accomplishments  not  being  deemed  necessary  for  Roman 
girls  two  centuries  ago.  But  later  the  old  priest  bethought  him  of 
how  his  betters  liad  refused  to  interfere  and  decided  not  to  write. 

Meanwhile  Count  Guido  with  unnatural  malice  was  trying  to 
get  rid  of  his  wife.  He  would  not  have  hesitated  to  murder  her, 
but  murder  leads  to  unpleasant  consequences.  What  he  most  desired 
was  that  she  should  run  away,  thus  leaving  him  free  and  herself 
blackened  in  reputation  for  ever.  And  so  he  set  himself  to  entrap 
her  with  a  certain  young  priest,  Canon  Giuseppe  Caponsacchi,  whom 
he  had  seen  looking  admiringly  at  her  one  evening  at  the  theater. 
He  forged  letters  from  his  wife  to  Caponsacchi  begging  a  clandestine 
interview,  and  he  forged  letters  from  the  priest  to  Pompilia  profes- 
sing the  greatest  devotion.  In  short,  he  sought  to  allure  Caponsacchi 
into  some  indiscretion,  and  by  secret  craft  and  open  abuse  to  drive 
his  wife  into  the  priest's  arms.  But  wiles  and  worse  were  all  in 
vain.  Caponsacchi  saw  thru  the  cheat  and  Pompilia  vras  not 
tempted. 

And  yet  as  fate  would  have  it,  they  did  one  evening  meet.  Pom- 
pilia felt  by  the  man's  honest  face  that  he  could  be  trusted,  in  spite 
of  the  offensive  letters  which  her  maid  had  declared  came  from  him. 
Caponsacchi  realized  that  he  had  met  a  noble  soul,  a  singularly  sin- 
cere and  sorely  tried  woman.  Finally,  when  she,  venturing  on  a  hint 
dropt  by  her  Cousin  Conti,  appealed  to  him  for  help,  he,  after  some 
delay,  declared  that  he  would  give  it ;  for,  as  a  man,  he  owed  a 
duty  to  the  weak,  and,  as  a  priest,  he  owed  a  special  duty  to  the 
wronged.  She  begged  that  he  would  take  her  home  to  Rome,  to 
Pietro  and  Violante,  who,  whether  they  were  her  parents  or  not, 
she  knew  still  loved  her  and  would  care  for  her.  She  told  him 
that  as  long  at  is  was  merely  a  question  of  enduring  she  could  stay 
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and  endure,  that  life  was  not  so  sweet  that  she  should  care  to  pro- 
long it ;  but  that  now  from  the  depths  of  her  heart  a  strange  in- 
stinct was  crying  out  to  her  to  save  herself.  The  wonderful  sense 
of  motherhood  had  come  to  her.  She  had  other  life  to  save  than 
her  own.     She  must  away. 

Arrangements  were  quickly  made  and  one  night  in  April,  1697, 
Pompilia  started  in  her  friend's  carriage  for  Rome  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  distant.  Thru  the  darkness  they  drove,  and 
thru  the  daylight,  all  day  long  stopping  only  to  change  horses  and 
for  absolutely  necessary  refreshment.  On  they  sped  all  night  again 
and  again  all  day,  up  and  down  the  interminable  hills,  over  the 
wretched  jolting  roads.  At  sunset  of  the  second  day  they  reached 
Castelnuovo.  Rome  was  only  twelve  miles  off!  One  more  change 
of  horses  and  they  were  safe!  But  no,  flesh  and  blood  can  stand 
only  so  much.  As  Pompilia  staggered  from  the  carriage  utterly  worn 
out  in  body  and  mind,  she  fainted  dead  away.  Delay  was  mani- 
festly necessary.  The  tired  traveler  was  carried  to  the  inn,  the 
priest  standing  guard  outside.  He  let  her  rest  thru  the  darkness, 
but  at  the  first  hint  of  dawn  roused  up  the  sleepy  grooms  and  gave 
orders  to  make  ready  his  horses.  And  then,  just  as  they  were  about 
to  start,  up  rode  Count  Guido,  his  ugly  face  grinning  in  mocking 
triumph. 

"Ha  Ha!"  he  shouted,  "I've  caught  you,  you  rascally  priest, 
running  oft  with  my  wife!  And  pray  where  is  the  lady?  A  pretty 
pair  you  are  indeed — swift  travellers,  too,  but  not  quite  swift  enough 
for  me !" 

'1  hen,  using  a  husband's  authority,  he  invaded  Pompilia's  room, 
rudely  wakening  her  from  sleep.  As  she  opened  her  tired  eyes, 
they  fell  upon  the  leering  wicked  face  of  her  persecutor.  She  read 
in  it  malice  and  murder,  and  jumping  up,  she  seized  the  sword 
dangling  at  her  husband's  side  and  defied  him  to  touch  her.  He, 
of  course,  made  a  great  outcry  and  called  on  the  police  to  arrest 
the  runaways.  Caponsacchi,  however,  refused  to  return  to  Arezzo, 
using  his  priest's  privilege  of  appeal  to  Rome.  To  Rome,  therefore, 
the  whole  party  went.  The  decision  of  the  court  was  that  no  great 
harm  had  been  done,  but  that  Pompilia  should  remain  in  Rome  in 
charge  of  the  Court.  She  was  acconlingly  entrusted  to  the  sisters 
in  a  convent  in  the  city.  Caponsacchi  was  deemed  guilty  of  an  in- 
discretion, hardly  becoming  the  cloth,  and  so  was  sent  to  live  for 
a  time  in  partial  retirement  in  a  little  village  near-by.  Guido  was 
sent  back  to  Arezzo  to  mope  and  swear  in  impotent  rage. 

Presently,  however,  on   request  of  the  Comparini,  the  care  of 
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Pompilia  was  entrusted  to  them,  and  she  went  home  again  for  a 
few  happy  months  of  rest  and  quiet.  It  was  at  their  house  in  De- 
cember tliat  her  son,  Gaetano,  was  born.  The  child  was,  however, 
soon  sent  with  a  nurse  into  hiding  in  the  country,  in  order  that  the 
count,  his  father,  might  not  steal  him  away.  It  was  feared  that 
that  desperate  man,  still  hoping  for  a  reversal  of  the  decision  as  to 
Pompilia's  legitimacy  (the  case  having  been  appealed  by  him  and 
being  still  pending)  might  make  an  eiifort  to  get  possession  of  the 
boy. 

These  fears  proved  only  too  true.  Early  in  January,  just  two 
weeks  after  Gaetano's  birth,  the  old  Count  came  at  night  to  the 
home  of  the  Comparini,  with  four  companions — young  men  from 
his  estate  at  Arezzo — and,  gaining  admission  to  the  house,  killed 
all  three  of  the  inmates,  the  old  couple  and  his  own  wife.  Pompilia, 
tho  dreadfully  wounded,  having  received  no  less  than  twenty-two 
stabs,  lived  to  tell  the  story  of  the  murder.  On  her  death  bed  she 
said  that  she  freely  forgave  her  husband  ;  for,  she  declared,  his  evil 
nature  was  not  entirely  his  fault.  The  priest  who  received  her 
last  confession  publicly  testified  that  never  before  had  he  shrived 
so  saintly  a  soul.  Count  Guido  and  his  companions  were  caught 
by  the  police  and  brought  hack  to  Rome  for  trial.  They  were,  we 
are  told,  found  guilty  of  murder  and  publicly  executed  on  the  Piazza 
del  Populo  in  Rome  on  February  22,  1698. 

Ill 

"The  Ring  and  the  Book"  gradually  shaped  itself  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  poet  as  he  again  and  again  went  over  the  history  con- 
tained in  the  old  volume.  In  his  method  of  treatment  he  shows 
striking  originality.  He  might  have  woven  his  material  into  a  novel ; 
he  might  have  formed  from  it  a  conventional  five-act  drama ;  follow- 
ing, however,  the  peculiar  bent  of  his  own  genius,  he  decided  to 
compose  a  series  of  monologs,  each,  save  the  first  and  last,  independent 
of  the  others,  hut  tlie  whole  united  by  the  subtle  unity  of  purpose 
and   ideal   into  one  great  masterpiece. 

The  first  book  is  introductory.  In  it  Browning  tells  of  the 
finding  of  the  Old  Yellow  Book  and  very  briefly  suggests  the  story 
found  therein.  He  tells  how  he  brooded  over  the  incidents  until 
the  characters  all  lived  again  in  his  imagination,  until  he  could 
see,  as  in  a  moving  picture,  the  whole  tragedy  acting  itself  out 
before  his  uuht  eye.  He  also  describes  how  he  purposes  to  make 
this  clear,  and  thus  brings  in — in  fact  begins  with — the  figure  of  the 
Ring.     This  figure  is  novel  and  interesting.     As  is  well  known,  the 
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ancient  Etruscans  were  skillful  j2;oliI smiths.  Many  beautiful  examples 
of  their  craft  have  been  exhumed  in  modern  times.  One  strikinjj 
peculiarity  of  their  work  is  that  they  seem  to  have  used  pure  gold 
and,  in  spite  of  the  softness  of  the  metal,  to  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing beautifully  chased  ornaments.  To  produce  similar  effects 
modern  goldsmiths  have  always  found  it  necessary  to  alloy  the  metal 
in  order  to  give  it  greater  hardness.  For  a  long  time  no  one  had 
any  idea  how  these  ancient  artificers  managed.  In  Browning's  day, 
however,  the  secret  was  discovered  by  an  Italian  goldsmith.  It 
seems  that  the  Etruscan  craftsman  also  first  hardened  his  gold  just 
as  a  modern  worker  would.  But  after  the  chasing  was  complete, 
the  ring  was  immersed  in  an  acid  bath  which  ate  out  the  alloy, 
leaving  the  pure  gold  again  in  all  the  glory  of  its  artistic  decoration. 
Such  a  ring  was  owned  by  Mrs.  Browning  and  after  her  death  was 
worn  by  her  husband  on  his  watch  chain.  It  was  from  this  ring 
and  the  old  book  that  he  derived  the  idea  as  well  as  the  name  of  his 
poem. 

By  the  original  pure  gold  the  poet  means  the  bare  historic  facts 
in  the  old  legal  record.  Here  was  material  well  w-orthy  of  use, 
but  unusable  for  literary  purposes  until  the  author  had  mingled  with 
it  the  alloy  of  his  imagination,  piecing  out  an  incident  here,  filling 
in  a  picture  there.  Thus  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Browning  proceeded. 
He  expects  that,  after  the  perusal  of  the  completed  whole,  each 
reader  will  subject  it  to  the  acid  bath  of  his  own  criticism,  that  each 
of  us  will  thus  purge  away  the  false  and  adventitious  and  retain  the 
pure  gold  of  vital  truth. 

In  this  first  book  is  also  found  a  concise  preview  of  how  the 
author  proposes  to  treat  his  material ;  in  fact,  each  of  the  succeeding 
books  is  briefly  outlined.  At  the  close,  the  poet  addresses  the  spirit 
of  his  lately  departed  wife,  praying  that  her  presence  and  inspiration 
may  still  be  with  him  as  in  (ia\s  gone  by. 

In  Book  II,  or  Ilalf-Romr.  we  hear  the  whole  story  with  many 
more  details  than  were  given  in  the  first  book.  Two  men  meet  just 
outside  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina  where  the  dead  bodies 
of  Piotro  and  \'iolante  are  lying  exposed  to  view,  as  the  custom 
was  with  victims  of  a  murder.  One  of  the  men  has  just  come  from 
the  church,  having  squeezed  thru  the  great  throng  of  visitors.  He 
tells  his  acquaintance  what  he  has  seen  and  then  goes  on  to  give  the 
history  of  the  entire  case.  The  main  facts  of  Guido's  and  Pompilia's 
lives  are  carefully  gone  over.  But  from  various  hints  we  see  that 
the  speaker  is  not  very  friendly  to  the  wife,  his  sympathy  being 
rather  with  the  count,  who,  he  feels,  was,  on  the  whole,  unquestion- 
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ably  justified  in  his  deed  of  violence.  According  to  this  speaker, 
the  count  was  only  defending  the  sanctity  of  the  home — a  course  in 
which  he  should  be  upheld  by  all  right-minded  people.  Consciously 
or  unconsciously  he  lends  to  the  facts  a  slight  twist  here  and  there 
which  gives  them  a  somewhat  different  aspect  from  that  which  we 
had  previously  conceived.  A  clue  to  this  speaker's  viewpoint  is 
gained  from  certain  of  his  remarks  from  which  we  infer  that  he 
himself  is  not  entirely  happy  in  his  own  domestic  life — that,  in  fact, 
he  is  somewhat  doubtful  of  possessing  the  unmixed  affections  of  his 
wife  and  therefore  in  a  position  to  sympathize  keenly  with  one  who 
has  been  driven  to  desperation  by  suspicions  and  jealousy. 

In  the  third  book,  T'he  Other  Half-Rome,  we  get  another  com- 
plete account  of  the  whole  tragic  tale,  this  time  from  one  who  leans 
to  the  wife's  side.  It  might  seem  that  it  would  become  tiresome 
to  go  over  the  same  material  again  and  again.  But  it  does  not  prove 
so.  In  the  first  place,  new  facts  are  introduced  each  time  which 
enable  us  to  piece  out  the  story  and  understand  it  more  fully.  In 
the  second  place,  it  is  interesting,  and  becomes  increasingly  so,  to 
study  the  successive  speakers,  to  note  how  they  variously  react  on  the 
material,  to  see  how  differently  they  interpret  the  same  events,  to 
catch  the  secrets  of  their  individual  tendencies  and  bents.  The  speaker 
in  the  third  book,  for  example,  while  he  takes  a  view  quite  in  har- 
mony with  that  of  the  reader,  and  while  he  seems  to  give  evidence 
of  a  more  poetical  nature  than  his  predecessor,  is  not  necessarily 
to  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  greater  perspicacity  or  loftier  moral 
purpose.  For  it  is  clear  that  he  arrives  at  his  conclusion  not  by 
reason  of  finer  spiritual  insight  but  because  he  has  long  cherished 
a  grudge  against  Count  Guido.  Years  before  he  and  the  count 
had  been  involved  in  a  minor  suit-at-law,  and  Guido  had  then 
charged  him  with  dishonesty.  For  years  this  charge  has  rankled  in 
his  heart,  and  now  naturally  leads  him  to  take  sides  against  his  old 
antagonist.  Thus,  no  doubt,  it  has  often  happened  in  real  life  that 
a  man  has  espoused  a  good  cause  not  because  of  his  sincere  admira- 
tion of  the  good,  but  because  of  his  personal  prejudice  against  an 
individual  on  the  opposite  side. 

Book  IV,  Tertium  Quid,  or  A  Third  Party,  gives  us  still 
another  statement  of  the  whole  case.  The  scene  is  a  fashionable 
evening  reception.  Some  of  the  company  are  playing  cards ;  others 
are  chatting ;  in  a  little  group  apart  are  four  men  who  are  talking 
over  the  murder  which  has  recently  startled  Rome.  One,  who  claims 
to  know  all  the  facts  of  the  matter,  is  telling  the  story.  He  is  a 
man  who  prides  himself  on  being  scholarly,  judicious,  impartial,  not 
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easily  moved,  and  who  is  very  anxious  to  impress  these  characteristics 
upon  liis  auditors.  He  gives  facts  on  both  sides — introducing,  by  the 
way,  a  number  of  new  details — balancing  claims  pro  Guido  with 
claims  contra  in  a  perplexing  tho  somewhat  amusing  way.  But  his 
lack  of  partisanship  does  not  strike  one  as  wholly  admirable.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  due  to  a  sincerely  disinterested  endeavor  to 
get  at  the  truth,  but  rather  to  an  egotistic  pride  in  his  intellectual 
superiority,  to  a  desire  to  win  the  favor  of  his  hearers,  and  to  a 
lack  of  moral  fiber  which  makes  him  incapable  of  honest  indignation 
at  injustice.  He  is  simply  a  supercilious  and  self-seeking  moral 
coward,  a  past-master  of  the  art  of  straddling  the  fence.  As  one 
reads  his  beautifully  balanced  but  nerveless  statements  one  is  re- 
minded of  what  the  angel  bade  St.  John  write  to  the  church  in 
Laodicca:  "I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  art  neither  cold  nor  hot: 
1  would  thou  wert  cold  or  hot.  So  because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and 
neither  hot  nor  cold,  I  will  spew  thee  out  of  my  mouth." 

Book  V,  Count   Guido.     We  have  now  heard  the  story  from 
various  points  of  view  and  are  fairly  well  acquainted  with  its  prin- 
cipal features.     We  are  ready  to  make  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  chief  characters.     The  first  to   whom  we  are  introduced 
is  the  count.     The  scene  is  the  court  room.      Standing  before  his 
judges,  who  are  soon  to  decide  upon  his  guilt  or  innocence,  is  the 
accused   man.     He  has  recently  been   subjected   to  the  torture  and 
under  stress  of  the  cord  has  confest  doing   the  deed.     Accordingly 
his  sole  attempt  is  to  justify  the  act.     To  do  this  he  tells  the  whole 
story  of  his  life.     We  learn  much  of  him  that  we  had  not  heard 
before — of  the  former  grandeur  and  present  humiliating  poverty  of 
his  family,  of  his  taking  the  preliminary  vows  for  the   priesthood, 
of  his  abandonment  of  this  career  for  the  sake  of  his  house,  of  his 
thirty  years  at  Rome  dancing  attendance  on   those   from  whom  he 
expected   preferment,  of   hope  long  deferred  that  maketh   the  heart 
sick,    of   his   final    determination    to   marry,   of    his   business    bargain 
with  the  Comparini,  of  how  they  abused  his  hospitality,  and  finally 
denied  their  child,  thus  cheating  him  of  his  anticipated  fortune,  of 
his  wife's  faithlessness  and  eventual  elopement,  of  his  first  reliance 
on  the  law  for  the  righting  of  his  many  wrongs,  of  the  utter  failure 
of   the  law   to  salve  his  wounds,   of   the   final    trouble    and    disgrace 
brought  to  him  by  the  birth  of  Pompilia's  child,  who  is  also  styled 
his  heir,  alrho  he  does  not  believe  himself  to  be  the  father. 

As  we  listen  to  his  speech  we  cannot  but  feel  that  fate  has 
indeed  dealt  harshly  with  the  old  count,  but  we  also  clearly  per- 
ceive that  the  man   is  not  sincere.     We  see  him  eyeing  his  judges. 
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trying  to  play  upon  their  sympathies,  twisting  the  facts  to  suit  his 
own  purposes,  omitting  certain  important  details,  enlarging  upon 
others  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  real  importance,  appealing  to 
class  prejudice  by  expatiating  upon  the  prominence  of  his  family 
in  church  and  state,  imputing  the  worst  of  motives  to  others,  claim- 
ing an  honest  purpose  for  himself,  always  attempting,  like  the 
sophists  of  old,  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason.  In 
short,  Browning  gives  us  in  this  book  a  great  study  of  depravity. 
We  see  dramatically  presented  before  us  a  very  plausible,  but  a 
very  bad,  man,  and  are  almost  startled  as  we  realize  how  appealing 
some  of  his  sophistries  are.  We  perceive  how  easy  it  is  for  one 
who  is  able  and  unscrupulous  to  play  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing 
and  maintain  the  disguise  with  marked  success.  We  see  one  side 
of  life,  one  aspect  of  human  nature,  depicted  more  clearly  perhaps 
than  we  ever  saw  it  before. 

In  Book  VI,  Giuseppe  Caponsacchi,  we  find  a  strongly  con- 
trasted picture.  The  scene  is  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  book, 
but  now  it  is  the  priest  who  faces  the  court.  He  has  been  sum- 
moned from  his  place  of  relegation  without  knowing  the  cause,  as 
the  news  of  the  murder  had  not  reached  him.  He  has  just  learned 
of  it  from  the  lips  of  the  judges,  who  have  asked  him  to  give  a 
complete  account  of  all  he  knows  in  regard  to  the  case.  As  the 
book  opens,  Caponsacchi,  overwhelmed  by  the  terrible  news,  stands 
before  us,  hardly  knowing  what  to  say  first.  He  recalls  that  to 
save  this  woman  he  has  risked  his  reputation  and  his  whole  career, 
that  because  of  this  act  he  has  been  maligned,  ridiculed,  and  dis- 
graced, and  told  that  there  had  been  no  need  of  a  pert  priest's  help. 
He  suddenly  realizes  that  all  his  efforts  have  availed  nothing,  for 
in  spite  of  his  best  endeavors  that  wonderful  woman's  life  has,  after 
all,  been  sacrificed.  The  injustice,  the  horror,  of  the  whole  aflFair 
sweeps  over  him  and  almost  chokes  him.  He  begins  incoherently 
and  at  first  talks  almost  wildly.  Presently,  however,  he  grows 
calmer  and  takes  up  his  story  at  the  beginning.  Two  characteristic 
traits  are  at  once  evident:  the  man  is  perfectly  honest  and  unde- 
niably courageous.  He  talks  to  the  judges  in  a  way  otherwise  im- 
possible; and  so  overmastering  are  the  strength  of  his  personality 
and  the  force  of  his  moral  character  that  no  one  thinks  of  checking 
him. 

Caponsacchi  tells  of  his  early  life  and  of  his  hesitation  at  taking 
the  solemn  vows  of  a  priest.  But  he  had  been  told  that  these  must 
not  be  interpreted  too  literally,  that  what  was  wanted  of  him  was 
that  he  should  be  a  gentleman-priest,  a  social  leader,  an  ornament 
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to  the  hierarchy.  Acting  on  these  instructions,  he  had  lived  a  some- 
what world)  lite,  but  had  performed  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office 
with  reasonable  fidelity,  maintaining  all  the  time  his  role  of  all-round 
good  fellow.  The  first  sight  of  the  sweet  sad  face  of  Pompilia, 
together  with  the  knowledge  he  gained  of  how  she  was  suffering 
at  the  hands  of  a  brutal  husband,  had  brought  a  new  seriousness 
into  his  life.  He  suddenly  conceived  a  new  notion  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  Christianity  and  a  new  realization  of  the  responsibiities  of 
his  position.  The  letters  brought  to  him  did  not  deceive  him;  they 
could  not  have  been  written  b\  that  sweet-faced  lady,  whose  purity 
of  soul  shone  thru  her  very  eyes.  When  first  appealed  to  by  Pom- 
pilia for  help  he  had  refused,  because  the  new  sense  of  duty  to  the 
church  so  strongly  possest  him.  Later  he  came  to  feel  that  God 
could  best  be  served  by  serving  His  needy  children,  and  so  consented. 
Of  Pompilia's  innocence,  her  purity  of  heart,  and  strength  of  soul 
he  had  no  doubts.  In  all  his  relations  with  her  he  had  treated  her 
as  one  would  treat  a  saint  or  angel.  He  had  looked  upon  her  with 
a  reverence  akin  to  the  adoration  he  felt  for  the  Virgin.  Some  might 
call  this  feeling  love,  but  with  the  vulgar  feeling  Guido  called  love 
his  had  nothing  in  common. 

The  character  of  Caponsacchi  is  singularly  attractive.  He  is 
undoubtedly  impulsive  but  his  impulses  are  noble.  Against  the  mean, 
the  false,  the  unjust  he  instinctively  and  instantly  reacts.  There  is 
not  a  touch  of  hypocrisy  in  his  nature.  He  makes  mistakes  but 
they  are  easily  forgivable,  because  not  prompted  by  selfishness.  He 
is  roused  to  passionate  indignation,  but  his  is  always  a  healthy  rage, 
pure  in  motive  and  purpose.  To  one  who,  like  Browning,  believes 
that  not  by  the  vulgar  act,  the  mere  deed  done,  should  a  man  be 
judged,  but  rather  by  the  thought,  the  ideal  behind  the  act, 
Caponsacchi  is  a  true  hero.  His  is  a  compelling,  conquering  good- 
ness that  finds  its  natural  outlet  not  in  meditation  or  worship,  but 
in  aggressive  activity  and  sacrificial  service. 

Book  \'II,  Pompiiui,  brings  us  to  the  dying  bed  of  the  young 
countess,  who  is  telling  the  sad  story  of  her  life.  For  eighteen  hun- 
dred lines  she  talks  on.  It  might  perhaps  be  objected  that  this  is  a 
dramatic  error, — that  one  so  near  to  death  would  not  be  able  to  tell 
so  much.  To  this  objection  Browning,  I  dare  say,  might  reply  that 
she  could  at  least  think  it  thru  ;  that  it  is  the  poet's  function  to  put 
into  words  what  others  only  think  and  feel  without  being  able  to 
express;  and  that,  therefore,  he  is  justified  in  presenting  tlie  picture 
as  he  does. 
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Pompilia  is  probably  Browning's  most  beautiful  character.  As 
the  old  Pope  says  later: 

"It  was  not  given   Pompilia  to  know  much, 
Speak  much,  to  write  a  book,  to  move  mankind, 
Be  memorized  by  who  records  my  time. 
Yet  if  in  purity  and  patience,  if 
In  faith  held  fast  despite  the  plucking  fiend, 
If  there  be  any  virtue,  any  praise. 

Then  will  this  woman-child  have  proved — who  knows? — 
Just  the  one  prize  vouchsafed  unworthy  me, 
My  rose  I  gather  for  the  breast  of  God." 

Surely  no  reader  can  fail  to  be  imprest  with  her  sweetness  and 
nobility  as  he  hears  her  tell  of  her  regard  for  her  own  poor  mother, 
who  doubtless  felt  she  was  doing  the  right  thing  in  giving  her  up 
to  Violante;  of  her  affection  for  her  foster  mother,  who  unques- 
tionably had  sinned  in  passing  her  off  as  she  did,  but  who  was  moved 
to  the  act  by  mistaken  kindness  of  heart,  as  she  also  unquestionably 
was  in  arranging  the  marriage;  of  her  feelings  toward  Count  Guido, 
of  whom  she  says: — 

"I  could  not  love  him  but  his  mother  did," 
and  whom  she  forgives  for  his  cruelty  altho  she  feels  for  him  no 
slightest  kinship  of  spirit;  of  her  admiration  and  gratitude — her  love, 
if  one  prefers  that  word — for  her  deliverer,  who  is  her  ideal  of 
chivalrous  courage  and  self-sacrifice ;  of  her  tender  and  beautiful 
mother-love  for  the  little  Gaetano,  from  whom  she  parts  with  pas- 
sionate regret;  of  her  boundless  faith  in  God,  Who  she  feels  has 
never  deserted  her  and  Who  will  continue  to  provide  for  her  and 
her  loved  ones  here  and  hereafter.  As  one  reads  the  book  one  cer- 
tainly comes  to  understand  better  the  charity  that  suffers  long  and 
is  kind,  that  is  not  easily  provoked,  that  hopes  all  things,  endures 
all  things,  and  never  fails;  one  gets  a  clearer  idea  of  what  Christ 
meant  when  he  said :  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart  for  they  shall 
see  God." 

Browning  was  once  asked  where  he  got  the  idea  of  such  an 
ideally  lovely  character.  He  replied  that  he  found  it  complete  in 
The  Old  Yellow  Book.  But  this  is  not  entirely  true.  The  old 
documents  do  indeed  justify  one  in  believing  the  countess  to  have 
been  a  rare  and  noble  woman.  As  already  suggested,  her  father 
confessor  testified  that  she  was  "the  most  exemplary  and  edifying 
Christian"  he  had  ever  seen.  But  the  details  of  her  nature,  the 
subtle  delicacy  and  refinement  of  her  soul,   the  ethical  accuracy  of 
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her  spirit  are  the  poet's  contribution.  May  we  not  believe  that  into 
his  conception  of  I'onipilia  went  many  of  the  traits  he  had  learned 
to  know  in  his  own  beaiitiful-souled  wife,  "half  an^cl  and  half  bird," 
whom  death  had  recently  taken  from  him  ? 

The  form  and  lanj^ua^e  of  this  book  are,  as  is  fitting,  specially 
easy  to  understand.  I  venture  to  say  that  nowhere  else  in  all  his 
work  did  Browning  write  in  a  style  so  simple  and  free  from  ob- 
scurities. For  this  reason  I  have  sometimes  suggested  to  young 
readers  the  advisability  of  beginning  with  this  book  their  study  of 
the  poem. 

\Vith  Book  VIII,  Dominus  Ilyacinthus  de  Archangelis,  a  new 
section  of  the  poem  begins.  In  the  first  four  books  we  are  intro- 
duced to  the  facts  of  the  old  murder  case  and  see  them  from  various 
points  of  view.  In  the  next  three  books  we  are  successively  brought 
face  to  face  with  each  of  the  main  actors  in  the  grim  tragedy.  And 
a  grim  tragedy  it  has  indeed  been.  Browning  seems  to  have  felt, 
however,  that  if  his  poem  was  to  be  a  true  interpretation  of  life, 
a  genuine  microcosm,  it  must  also  have  in  it  an  element  of  humor. 
This  element  is  introduced  in  the  next  two  books,  in  which  appear 
the  two  chief  lawyers  interested  in  the  case.  The  first  of  these  is 
Dominus  Hyacinthus,  the  official  defender  of  Indigent  culprits  and 
hence  at  this  time  chief  counsel  for  Guido.  We  find  the  lawyer 
in  his  office  at  work  on  his  brief — a  brief  which  he  hopes  will  bring 
him  fame  and  political  preferment,  and  which,  incidentally,  he  ex- 
pects to  save  Guido's  neck.  As  one  reads  on,  one  discovers,  how- 
ever, that  besides  this  very  important  case,  two  other  subjects  are 
occupying  a  good  part  of  the  lawyer's  thoughts.  One  is  his  little 
boy  and  namesake,  Hyacinthus,  Jr.,  or  Giacinto,  as  he  is  called,  a 
precocious  little  lad  just  eight  years  old  that  day,  of  whom  his  father 
is  extremely  proud.  The  other  is  the  fine  birthday  dinner  thej'  are 
to  have  that  night,  to  which  all  the  relatives  are  invited.  To  these 
interesting  themes  Hyacinthus  again  and  again  adverts;  for  he  sin- 
cerely loves  his  little  boy  and  he  is  extremely  fond — perhaps  a  bit 
over-fond — of  a  good  dinner.  The  way  he  breaks  ofT  in  the  midst 
of  a  learned  legal  argument  to  refer  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two 
interests  is  highly  amusing. 

Of  the  details  of  his  brief  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak.  One 
notes,  however,  that  he  is  bent  on  winning  the  case  at  an\'  hazard 
rather  than  on  getting  at  the  essential  truth.  For  example,  he  regrets 
that  Guido  has  confcst  the  crime.  Had  he  not  done  so,  Hyacinthus 
says  that  a  plausible  yarn  might  easily  have  been  invented  implicating 
Caponsacchi  in  the  murder  and   absolutely   freeing  Guido  from   all 
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connection  with  the  deed.  One  also  notes  that  he  frequently  seems 
more  interested  in  phrasing  his  speech  in  a  brilliant  Latin  style  than 
in  telling  the  exact  truth.  In  short,  he  is  a  lawyer,  of  a  type  un- 
happily not  entirely  extinct,  who  does  not  set  a  high  value  upon 
his  sworn  obligation,  as  a  member  of  the  bar,  to  seek  disinterestedly 
after  justice. 

But  he  also  represents  a  much  larger  class, — a  class  the  menace 
of  whom  we  are  in  these  days  beginning  to  understand.  He  is  a 
man  very  good  and  apparently  quite  exemplary  in  his  private  life, 
but  lacking  a  proper  sense  of  social  obligation.  He  loves  his  home 
and  family  and  is  free  from  what  are  called  personal  vices.  But  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  prey  upon  societj^  In  the  same  class  in  these 
days  are  the  adulterator  of  foods,  the  seller  of  liquor,  the  promoter 
of  fraudulent  schemes,  the  employer  of  child  labor,  the  obstructionist 
of  progressive  legislation, — all  those  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
masses  for  their  own  benefit  or  the  benefit  of  their  class.  Such  as 
these  Professor  E.  A.  Ross  has  recently  held  up  to  deserved  scorn 
in  his  powerful  book.  Sin  and  Society,  but  Browning  did  the  same 
thing  fifty  years  ago  in  his  character  of  de  Archangelis. 

Book  IX,  Juris  Doctor  Johannes — Baptista  Bottinius.  If  de 
Archangelis  is  far  from  admirable.  Dr.  Bottinius,  the  Fisc,  or  official 
prosecutor,  is  still  farther.  Into  his  office  or  study  we  are  next  brought, 
where  we  find  him  also  at  his  desk  preparing  his  case  against  Guido. 
He  is  a  man  of  boundless  egotism,  specially  boastful  of  his  oratorical 
ability  and  of  his  finesse  in  debate.  He  is  master  of  an  inflated 
pompous  style  which  might  well  appeal  to  the  ignorant  but  which 
to  the  judicious  would  afford  more  amusement  than  edification.  The 
characteristic,  however,  which  impresses  the  reader  more  and  more, 
as  he  reads  on,  is  the  utter  baseness  of  the  man's  views  of  life — a 
baseness  due  to  an  essential  vileness  of  heart.  As  the  prosecuting 
attorney  it  was  the  Fisc's  duty  to  show  the  full  significance  of  Guido's 
awful  crime.  To  do  this  he  should  have  shown  the  innocence  of 
Pompilia  and  the  groundlessness  of  her  husband's  charges  against 
her.  But  this  Bottinius  does  not  do.  In  fact,  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
he  believes  Pompilia  guilty  and  faithless.  He  believes  that  Capon- 
sacchi  was  her  lover  and  that  they  eloped  after  a  vulgar  amour  just 
as  many  other  couples  have  done.  Of  the  stainless  purity  of  a  Pom- 
pilia, of  the  noble  self-sacrifice  of  a  Caponsacchi  he  can  form  no 
idea.  Such  thoughts  are  alien  to  his  corrupt  nature.  Impure  him- 
self, he  judges  all  other  men  impure;  himself  always  actuated  by 
selfishness,  he  believes  that  all  other  men  and  women  are  similarly 
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ruled.  Accortlingly,  altho  he  prcteiuls  to  defend  Pompilia,  he  makes 
many  dama^inj:;  admissions  in  regard  to  her,  depending  on  his  skill 
in  argumentative  fencing  to  clear  her  in  spite  of  the  admissions. 
Suppose  she  did  write  the  love-letters  to  the  priest;  it  was  merely 
a  device  to  secure  his  necessary  help:  suppose  she  did  kiss  him  in 
the  carriage ;  the\  were  sisterly  kisses  of  gratitude.  Thus  he  en- 
deavors to  beguile  the  court  by  giving  ingenious  explanations  of  what 
in   reality   needs   no   explanation   because   non-existent. 

The  original  of  this  character  Browning  found,  of  course,  in 
his  source  book,  for  the  historical  Bottinius  makes  similar  damaging 
admissions ;  but  the  poet  carries  out  the  idea  much  farther,  making 
it  positively  ludicrous  and  at  the  same  time  driving  home  with  keen 
force  the  great  truth  that  an  evil  man  speaks  out  of  the  evil  abun- 
dance of  his  heart. 

Bottinius,  like  his  rival  attorney,  prepares  his  speech  in  Latin 
as  the  custom  was  in  1698;  and  some  of  this  Latin  the  poet  gives 
us,  taking  most  of  the  phrases  from  the  old  book.  But  the  presence 
of  the  Latin  need  not  deter  anyone  unacquainted  with  that  language, 
for  each  phrase  quoted  is  fully  translated.  Browning's  lines  may  be 
read  with  perfect  ease  by  merely  skipping  the  Latin.  To  those  who 
know  the  language  the  poet's  whimsical  translations  will  afford  con- 
siderable amusement ;  but,  as  already  said,  the  Latin  may  be  entirely 
ignored. 

Book  X.  The  Pope,  is  unquestionably  the  most  difficult  book 
of  the  twelve.  Browning  seems  to  feel  that  after  we  have  had  so 
many  views  of  this  strange  case,  we  should  have  a  final  appraisement. 
We  have  seen  it  from  man\  partial  points  of  view ;  how  does  it 
look  to  God?  Accordingly,  the  Pope,  the  representative  of  God  on 
earth  is  introduced  to  us.  In  this  idea  the  poet  is  justified,  because 
we  know  that  the  case  was  as  a  matter  of  fact  referred  to  the  Pope 
for  final  judgment;  but  practically  everything  in  the  book  is  Brown- 
ing's own.  Much  of  the  matter  in  the  other  cantos  was  drawn  from 
the  source;  this  canto  was  spun  by  the  poet  almost  wholly  from 
his  own  imagination. 

The  book  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first 
of  which  includes  the  first  397  lines.  In  this  part  we  see  the  old 
Pope,  now  eighty-six  years  old.  sitting  in  his  study  on  a  winter  after- 
noon going  over  the  papers  relating  to  the  case  and  talking  to  him- 
self about  his  duty.  He  recognizes  that  he  may  make  a  mistake, 
that  however  infallible  he  may  be  by  providential  direction  in  regard 
to  strictly  religious  matters,  in  this  matter  he  is  only  a  human  being, 
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seeking  to  find  the  truth  but  not  absolutely  assured  of  doing  so. 
He  resolves  to  do  his  best  and  not  to  vex  himself  about  the  possi- 
bility of  error.  In  lines  398-1233  he  gives  his  judgment  on  the  dif- 
ferent persons  involved.  He  recognizes  that  in  many  ways  the  fates 
had  dealt  harshly  with  Guido;  he  sees,  however,  that  to  him  many 
great  advantages  had  also  been  given,  and  that  he  had  by  no  means 
chosen  to  live  up  to  the  best  he  knew.  He  had  deliberately  loved 
darkness  rather  than  light. 

Part  three  (lines  1234-2 1 28)  is  philosophical  and  theological. 
In  this  Browning  puts  into  the  Pope's  mouth  certain  ideas  which, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  may  well  doubt  that  any  Pope  or  indeed 
anyone  else  in  the  seventeenth  century  would  or  could  have  enter- 
tained. They  are  Browning's  ideas  born  of  the  stress  and  strain 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  One  is  the  argument  for  believing  in 
God's  love  that  the  poet  had  previously  used  in  Saul, — the  argument 
that  inasmuch  as  the  creature  cannot  surpass  the  Creator,  love,  man's 
noblest  trait,  must  exist  in  still  greater  degree  in  God.  Other  ques- 
tions which  the  old  Pope  discusses  are  the  inerrancy  of  Scripture, 
the  apparent  failure  of  the  church  to  do  its  duty  because  of  its  in- 
sistance  on  non-essentials  and  its  lack  of  spiritual  vision,  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  heathen  world,  and  the  heed  of  some  great  new 
awakening,  a  revival  of  really  vital  religious  insight  and  enthusiasm 
that  will  move  and  mold  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  humanity.  Toward 
the  close  he  comes  back  to  the  case  in  hand,  and  after  brief  discus- 
sion decides  not  to  interfere,  but  to  allow  the  judgment  of  the  court 
against  Guido  to  stand. 

In  Book  XI,  Guido,  we  are  once  more  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  murderer, — not  Count  Guido,  this  time,  masking  behind 
his  aristocratic  birth  and  connection  with  the  church,  but  Guido  the 
man,  stript  of  all  accidental  accessories.  The  reason  why  we  are 
again  introduced  to  him  is  that  the  first  time  he  did  not  fully  reveal 
himself.  He  was  posing  and  feigning.  But  now  all  need  of  pre- 
tense is  past ;  in  an  hour  he  is  to  be  led  to  execution. 

We  find  him  in  his  cell  conversing  with  two  old  acquaintances, 
an  abate  and  a  cardinal,  who  have  come  to  render  him  such  service 
as  they  may.  Bitterly  he  goes  over  the  story  for  the  last  time,  ex- 
plaining the  principles  on  which  he  has  acted  from  his  youth.  He 
has  always  believed  that  life  is  merely  a  struggle  for  selfish  satisfac- 
tions in  which  might  makes  right.  He  had,  of  course,  joined  the 
church,  but  merely  as  a  means  to  an  end.  It  was  a  good  ladder  to 
rise  on,  :i  irood  shield  to  hide  behind.     In  this  he  had  done  just  as 
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others  do.  He  asserts  that  no  sane  man  really  believes  in  Christianity; 
it  is  simply  a  scheme  which  strong  men  have  devised  to  gain  advan- 
tage for  themselves  and  keep  down  the  gullible  masses. 

With  special  bitterness  does  he  blame  himself  for  ever  thinking 
of  marriage.  "I  knew,"  he  says,  "that  just  myself  concerned  myself"; 
and,  again,  "pleasure  is  the  sole  good  in  the  world."  These  two 
statements  are  the  keys  to  Guido's  true  character.  On  these  prin- 
ciples he  has  built  his  life.  It  has  been  a  constant  fight  with  society, 
for  society,  according  to  this  idea,  is  organized  primarily  to  keep 
men  from  getting  what  they  want.  His  hand  has  therefore  been 
against  every  other  man's  and  every  other  man's  against  his ;  but 
he  had  taken  up  the  challenge  and  fought  the  fight.  He  has  failed. 
Society  has  worsted  him.  But  he  is  not  sorry  that  he  has  fought 
as  he  has.  He  has  been  unlucky,  that  is  all ;  the  dice  have  been 
loaded  against  him.  With  grim  humor  he  admits  the  utter  absurdity 
of  his  marriage.  What  a  farce  it  was — his  promising  to  love  and 
cherish  Pompilia,  who  was  in  no  way  suited  to  him  and  whom  he 
had  married  solely  for  her  money!  Her  very  submissiveness  had 
only  exasperated  him ;  her  gentleness  and  patience  only  been  sources 
of  constant  irritation.  With  consummate  egotism  he  declares  himself 
immesurably  superior  in  natural  ability  to  either  of  his  two  visitors, 
and  yet  for  some  perverse  reason  he  had  failed  and  they  had  won. 
It  was  all  because  of  his  superabounding  bad  luck.  And  now  they 
wish  him  to  repent — to  admit  that  his  principles  have  been  wrong, 
to  bow  down  at  last  to  the  behest  of  Society.  No,  he  will  not  do 
so.     He  will  die  game. 

In  this  book  Browning  completes  the  study  of  depravity  begun 
in  Book  \".  C)ther  authors  have  helped  us  to  look  into  the  hearts 
of  bad  men.  Shakespeare,  for  instance,  has  created  a  great  villain 
in  lago;  Milton  has  given  a  wonderful  picture  of  an  evil  genius  in 
Satan.  But  in  his  portrayal  of  (juido,  Browning  surpasses  both. 
Guido  is  an  abler  man  than  lago  and  is  portrayed  with  much  more 
intimate  detail.  Moreover,  he  is  a  man,  not  a  demigod,  as  was 
Satan,  and  hence  far  more  real  and  vital.  He  affords  a  most  dis- 
criminating study  of  the  possibilities  of  moral  degeneracy,  of  the 
melanchoy  extreme  to  which  dominant  selfishness  and  a  constant 
denial  of  the  claims  of  righteousness  can  reduce  a  man. 

Yet  Guido  is  not  utterly  bereft  of  light.  Far  down  in  the 
depths  of  his  perverted  soul  there  still  lurks,  unquenched  by  all  his 
cynicism,  a  spark  of  the  divine.  When  he  hears  just  outside  his 
door  the  steps  of  the  guards  who  have  come  to  lead  him  to  the  scaf- 
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fold,  he  cries  out  in  sudden  terror  and  despair,  his  habitual  bravado 
completely  failing  him : 

"Abate,  —  Cardinal,  —  Christ,  —  Maria,  —  God,  — 
Pompilia,  will  you  let  them  murder  me?" 

Here  in  this  final  cry  we  have  his  confession  of  Pompilia's  innocence 
and  moral  beauty.  Down  in  the  center  of  his  heart  he  has  known 
all  the  time  that  his  much  traduced  wife  was  pure  and  good  and 
that  what  she  believed  in  and  stood  for  was  genuine,  admirable, 
enduring. 

In  Book  XII,  the  last  and  shortest  canto,  we  learn  of  some  of 
the  details  of  the  execution  of  Guido  and  his  accomplices  in  the 
Piazza  del  Populo,  and  of  two  or  three  other  matters  of  interest. 
It  is  based  on  certain  manuscript  letters  bound  in  with  the  legal 
documents  in  the  Old  Yellow  Book.  Among  the  interesting  facts 
brought  out  is  that  Bottinius,  whom  we  recently  found  defending 
Pompilia  in  his  blundering  fashion,  later  turned  against  her.  It 
seems  that  the  law  provided  that  in  case  an  immoral  woman  died 
leaving  property,  the  property  should  go  to  the  Convent  of  the  Con- 
vertites,  the  very  convent  in  which  Pompilia  had  stayed  for  a  short 
time  after  reaching  Rome.  After  Pompilia's  death  this  sisterhood 
sued  for  her  estate  on  the  legal  grounds  mentioned,  and  Bottinius 
acted  as  their  attorney.  We  may  feel  sure  that  in  this  case  there 
was  abundant  opportunity  to  display  the  evil  imaginations  of  his 
heart.  But  Browning  also  gives  us  the  final  decree  of  the  court  in 
this  matter — happily  preserved  in  the  record — in  which  Pompilia's 
good  name  is  vindicated  and  the  nuns  are  denied  any  claim  on  the 
property.  The  poet  also  introduces  a  sermon — his  own  invention — 
supposed  to  have  been  preached  by  the  Augustinian  friar  who  confest 
the  countess  after  the  murder,  in  which  he  warns  the  people  that, 
tho  justice  has  in  some  mesure  been  done  in  this  case,  they  must  not 
expect  that  in  this  imperfect  world  it  will  invariably  be  done ;  for 
many  an  evil  man  triumphs  in  his  wickedness  and  many  an  innocent 
victim  remains  unvindicated. 

Such  in  outline  is  this  great  poem.  In  conclusion  I  would  say 
that,  as  a  whole,  it  presents  a  wonderful  panorama  of  life,  its  good 
and  its  bad  side,  its  comedy  and  its  tragedy;  that  it  reveals  with 
startling  distinctness  the  fallibility  of  human  judgment;  that  it  holds 
up  noble  ideals  of  character,  enabling  us  to  see  with  clear  vision  the 
glory  of  goodness  and  the  blight  of  evil ;  and,  finally,  that  it  strik- 
mgly  reveals  the  mission  and  value  of  art.  Here  was  material  which 
had   been   utterly   forgotten,   which   lav   lifeless  and    valueless   until, 
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as  the  poet  says,  he  "fused  his  live  soul  with  the  inert  stuff."      The 
result  is  a  poem  tiiat  will   live  for  ever. 

"Why  take  the  artistic  way  to  prove  so  much? 
Hecause,   it  is  the  glory  and  good  of  Art, 
That  Art  remains  tlie  one  way  possible 
Of  speaking  truth.  *  *  *  Art  may  tell  a  truth 
ObliqueJN.  do  the  thing  shall  breed  the  thought, 
Nor  wrong  the  thought,  missing  the  mediate  word. 
So  may  you  paint  your  picture,  twice  show  truth, 
Beyond  mere  imagery  on  the  wall, — 
So,  note  by  note,  bring  music  from  your  mind, 
Deeper   than   ever   e'en    Beethoven    dived, — 
So  write  a  book  shall  mean  beyond  the  facts. 
Suffice  the  eve  and  save  the  soul  beside." 
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TALLEYRAND  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  "language  was 
invented  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  man  to  conceal  his 
thoughts";  Otto  Jespersen,  in  his  book  on  How  to  Teach  a  Foreign 
Language  quotes  a  German  critic  to  the  effect  that  "in  the  case  of 
some  men  it  was  invented  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  demon- 
strate that  they  had  no  thoughts  to  conceal."  Both  cases  may  in 
various  instances  be  true  without  militating  against  the  value  of 
the  study  of  language  for  practical  and  cultural  purposes.  The  initial 
impulse  for  the  present  article  was  a  consideration  of  some  of  the 
fallacies  connected  with  the  current  attitude  toward  language  study 
and  the  resultant  place  given  it  in  our  schools,  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities. For  centuries  the  languages  held  a  predominant  place  in  the 
scheme  of  education,  a  place  that  was  never  questioned ;  this  is  no 
longer  true.  Parallel  with  what  has  been  termed  the  "democratiza- 
tion of  education"  which  has  progressed  so  rapidly  during  the  past 
generation,  there  has  been  a  growing  movement  to  substitute  various 
other  branches  of  study  for  the  languages.  The  advocates  of  this 
substitution  decry  the  languages  on  various  grounds;  they  "take  too 
much  time,"  they  are  not  "practical,"  they  necessitate  the  omission 
of  other  "desirable  subjects,"  other  branches  which  are  "practical" 
will  give  the  same  discipline,  etc.,  etc.  These  statements  are  quoted 
dogmatically  as  a  summary  of  the  charges ;  it  is  not  the  point  of  the 
present  article  to  discuss  them.  They  have  been  widely  accepted 
without  regard  to  truth  or  falsity,  and  the  result  has  been  a  lessening 
of  language  study.  Possibly  the  most  striking  effect  of  this  process 
has  been  a  decrease  in  the  ability  to  understand,  appreciate,  and  use 
the  mother  tongue ;  also,  a  lessened  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  student.  Our  education  has,  so  to  speak,  become 
decidedly  empirical.  These  tendencies  have  been  widely  noticed  and 
fairly  treated^ ;  we  do  no  more  than  refer  to  them.  The  process 
has  worked  rapidly.  Teachers  go  out  from  the  universities  with 
scant  linguistic  equipment  which  they  pass  along  even  more  scantily 
to  their  pupils;  they   favor  substitutions   for  language   work;  there 


1.     Cf.    C.    H.    Grandffent    in    Pub.   Mod.   Lan?.   Assoc.    Vol.    XXVII,    p. 
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is  not  a  little  ignorance  and  bigotry  connected  with  the  objections 
that  they  offer  to  giving  language  study  a  definite  and  important 
place  in  the  curriculum.-  It  is  even  alleged  that  the  student's  Eng- 
lish is  not  particularly  benefited  by  the  study  of  a  foreign  language. 
Yet,  if  one  may  judge  by  widespread  dissatisfaction,  the  substitutions 
offered  do  not  seem  to  have  met  the  need  in  all  respects. 

There  is  no  intention  here  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  edu- 
cational values.  The  subject  presented  itself  to  the  writer's  mind 
just  as  it  has  undoubtedly  come  to  many  other  teachers  of  language. 
It  was  felt,  in  the  first  place,  that  an  elimination  of  language  study 
would  be  a  great  mistake  and  lead  to  results  exceedingly  unfortu- 
nate; in  the  second  place,  that  there  might  be  some  truth  in  certain 
of  the  charges  that  the  opposition  was  making;  lastly,  if  such  truth 
be  found,  there  should  be  steps  taken  to  profit  by  the  lesson  and 
improve  our  work. 

Probably  the  most  serious  charge  against  language  study  is  on 
the  score  of  effectiveness.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  subjects 
in  the  curricula  are  so  poorly  taught  as  the  languages.^  It  is  true, 
as  will  be  seen  later,  that  this  is  not  wholly  the  fault  of  the  teachers 
concerned.  There  is  no  clearly  defined  agreement  as  to  aims,  nor  a 
unity  of  method  in  seeking  to  reach  them.  No  small  proportion 
of  language  teachers  exemplify  the  refrain  of  an  old  popular  song, 
"I  don't  know  where  I'm  going,  but  I'm  on  the  way."  In  fact  it 
may  be  rightly  asked  whether  the  latter  portion  of  the  statement  is 
not  too  optimistic.  This  is  especially  unfortunate  in  a  utilitarian 
and  opportunistic  age.  It  presents  a  marked  contrast  with  the  teach- 
ing of  the  social  and  natural  sciences.  In  t!ie  latter  there  is  sub- 
stantial agreement  as  to  the  part  to  be  played  by  the  lecture,  the 
quiz,  and  the  laboratory  exercise.  How  the  laboratory  work  should 
be  conducted  is  substantially  determined,  and  as  a  result  the  prodvict 
is  concrete  and  uniform.  When  students  and  the  public  contrast 
the  clear-cut  methods  of  science  teaching  with  the  uncertainty  of 
language  instruction,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  source  of  the  unfavorable 
impressions. 

It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  composition  work  bears  the  same 
relation  to  language  study  that  the  laboratory  exercise  does  to  science 
work.  The  need  of  proper  method  is  therefore  evident  and  it  is 
with   this  that  we  are  now  concerned.       Since  we  have  to  do  with 

2.  Of.  the  dl«cu.sslon  at  the  last  Hlph  School  conference  of  North 
Dakota    In    May.    1915. 

."?.  The  nresent  paper  In  a  reworklnir  of  one  presented  at  the  Michigan 
Schoolmasters"  Cluh  at  .Ann  Arbor.  April.  191^  and  revised  for  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Mod.  I>ani:.  .Assoc,  at  f'inrlnnnti  in  r)eremV>er  of  the  same 
year.      It    reflects    the    comments   and    criticisms    of    these   Ratherln.irs. 
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existing  facts,  it  may  be  well  to  recognize  at  the  start  that  the 
greatest  difficulty  with  which  the  language  teacher  has  to  cope  is 
the  lack  of  time.  We  may  feel  to  the  fullest  extent  that  the  aim 
should  be  to  reach  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  language, — reading, 
writing,  and  speaking, — a  presentation  of  language,  literature,  and 
culture,  with  all  the  vital  results  that  may  accrue  to  the  student 
from  such  a  presentation.  But  all  of  us  understand  only  too  well 
the  impossibility  of  attaining  our  ideals  in  the  face  of  the  present 
attitude.  Knowing  the  scant  time  at  his  disposal,  the  humanness 
of  the  instructor  is  tempted  to  hasten  to  enter  upon  those  phases 
which  most  interest  him  and  to  curtail  the  drill  which  is  not  so 
attractive  but  none  the  less  necessary.  This  proceeding  turns  the 
student  out  usually  with  only  a  smattering  of  the  language,  a  fact 
of  which  he  is  perfectly  conscious.  Not  feeling  the  worth  and  prac- 
ticality of  his  language  study,  he  dismisses  it  as  soon  as  possible  in 
order  to  turn  to  those  things  he  feels  to  be  of  greater  significance. 
To  acquire  a  language  requires  time.  When  one  notes  that  instead 
of  having  a  student  for  nine  successive  required  classes, — with  all 
the  power  that  the  word  required  implies, — as  is  the  case  in  Dr. 
Walter's  Realg^mnasium  at  Frankfurt,  the  average  American  stu- 
dent spends  at  the  most  only  two  years,*  the  difficulty  of  doing  any- 
thing that  is  thoro,  practical,  and  lasting  will  be  understood.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  the  belief  of  the  writer  that  if  the  composition  drill 
is  carefully  planned  and  carried  out  it  will  give  even  the  short  course 
a  definiteness  and  point  that  will  instill  a  respect  for  the  subject 
and  be  of  permanent  benefit  to  the  student.  This  belief  affords  the 
possible  justification  for  the  article. 

Taking  for  granted  then  an  agreement  upon  the  subject  of 
studying  a  foreign  language  and  accepting  the  fact  that  more  than 
75%  of  the  students  carry  the  work  for  two  years  or  less,  we  may 
come  to  the  consideration  of  the  part  that  composition  work  should 
play.  It  must  be  kept  in  its  place  and  not  made  an  end  in  itself  or 
it  will  crowd  out  other  things  that  broaden  and  educate;  it  must 
be  both  practical  and  incidental, — ever  at  hand,  but  as  little  as  pos- 
sible in  direct  view.  Its  prime  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
affords  an  opportunity  for  that  rapid,  persistent,  and  repeated  drill 
that  is  an  indispensable  factor  In  language  teaching;  it  emphasizes 
the  essential  differences  in  idiom  without  an  appreciation  of  which 
the  acquisition  of  the  language  is  impossible.  American  students 
seem  to  object  strenuously  to  drill,  and  find  it  irksome.     It  is  almost 
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impossible  to  get  the  average  student  to  drill  himself  at  home,  par- 
ticularly along  the  oral  side.  This  aversion  to  conscious  drilling 
on  the  part  of  both  student  and  teacher  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
for  the  poor  work  done.  Whatever  will  contribute  to  making  this 
drill  more  unconscious  and  attractive,  tho  none  the  less  effective,  is 
clearlj-  of  immense  value  and  importance. 

Composition  work  includes  both  oral  and  written  work ;  it 
may  be  formal  or  informal^;  it  may  range,  according  to  the  grade  of 
students,  from  the  simple  drill  sentence  of  the  beginning  book  to 
the  use  of  a  formal  textbook  in  composition,  or  exercises  on  the  texts 
read  to  free  reproduction  of  stories  recounted  by  the  teacher,  and 
separate  essays  on  original  or  set  themes.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the 
first  year  will  be  taken  up  by  a  presentation  of  the  principles  of  the 
language,  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of  reading.  Since  the 
time  is  short,  the  elements  should  be  presented  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  doing  the  maximum 
amount  of  effective  reading  from  which  some  notions  of  the  people, 
their  literature,  and  their  culture  may  be  gained.  The  exercises  in 
the  average  first  book  consist  in  the  main  of  three  parts, — an  illus- 
trative portion,  an  oral  drill,  and  a  portion  of  English  to  be  trans- 
lated into  the  foreign  language.  This  subject  matter  may  be  divided 
into  from  forty  to  sixty  lessons.  A  good  practise  is  to  go  over  them 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  emphasizing  the  illustrative  portion  and  the 
oral  drill ;  the  last  part  may  be  allowed  to  lag  behind  about  ten  les- 
sons, thus  giving  a  chance  for  detailed  review.  The  advantage  in 
this  practise  is  that  the  student's  attention  is  concentrated  on  the 
illustrative  and  drill  material  which  he  commonly  neglects  in  his 
desire  to  get  something  tangible  on  paper,  a  difficulty  that  has  been 
well  pointed  out  by  one  critic.^  The  English-foreign  language  exer- 
cises are  of  far  greater  value  if  they  are  taken  up  in  the  manner  of 
review  after  the  grammatical  principles  have  had  time  to  sink  in. 
In  formal  work,  prepared  outside  of  class,  the  instructor  must  be 
insistent  on  neatness,  regular  presentation,  and  preservation  in  some 
convenient  form.  He  must  be  religiously  careful  in  inspection  and 
written  criticism  of  such  exercises, — a  proceeding  to  be  followed  in 
any  composition  work  at  any  stage. 

It  may  be  felt  that  the  discussion  so  far  is  not  properly  on 
composition  but  on  elementary  presentation.  However,  the  princi- 
ples involved  are  the  same  and  the  habits  to  be  formed  affect  the 
later  work  so  that  a  brief  review  is  advisable.     The  introduction  has 

5.  "Formal,"    I.e.,   prepared   before   class;    "Informal,"    I.e.,   work    done 
in   class. 

6.  Cf.   School  Review    for  October.   1914. 
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been  guided  by  a  desire  to  start  reading  effectively  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  not  with  any  great  regard  for  a  unified  view  of  the  parts 
of  speech.    A  large  portion  of  the  year  has  been  consumed, — in  high 
school  work  possibly  all  of  it— and  probably  from  one-half  to  three- 
fifths  of  the  class  periods  have  been  devoted  to  drill.     The  program 
may  now  be  changed.     Between  the  lessons  of  the   first  book  and 
the  formal  text  in  composition  there  is  an  intermediate  stage.     De- 
voting the  larger  part  of  the  time  to  reading,  one  period  a  week  may 
be  given   to  another   review  of   the   rudiments,   following   a  logical 
grammatical  order  which  will  give  a  unified  view  and   enable   the 
student  to  focus  his  attention  on  some  of   the  special  difficulties  of 
the  language  he  is  pursuing.     The  essential    feature  of   this   inter- 
mediate stage  is  not  the  construction    of    complete    sentences    but 
rather  the  completion  of   those  which  are  already   partly  in  shape. 
By  way  of  illustration  let  us  say  that  we  are  concerned  with   the 
demonstrative  pronouns.    A  sentence  is  given  in  its  entirety  save  for 
the  needed  pronoun ;  the  task  of  the  student  will  be  to  fill  the  gap. 
He  thereby  clarifies  his  idea,  avoids  the  commission  of  various  errors 
in  other  connections,  and  acquires  a  sense  of   correct  form  uncon- 
sciously.    A  text  for  this  portion  of  the  work  should  consist  of  a 
connected  passage  of  some  attractive  material  in   which  the  special 
point  is  frequently  illustrated,  a  questionnaire  on  the  text,  a  series 
of  sentences  for  completion  by  the  student,  the  omissions  being,   of 
course,  the  special  subject  of  the  lesson,  and  an  exercise  in  which  the 
verbs   (particularly  the  strong  or   irregulars)    are  the  chief   thing.'^ 
Systematic  and  constant  review  of  this  sort  is  the  only  way  in  which 
the  verb  question  can  be  solved  satisfactorily.     The  great  thing  to 
be  said  in  favor  of  this  intermediate  stage  is  that  it  has  been  found 
far  from  irksome  to  the  student  and  also  extremely  effective.     It  is 
not  difficult,   the  student  feels  himself  acquiring  a  sense  of  expres- 
sion,  he  loses  the  notion  tliat  he  is  being  drilled,  and  he  learns   a 
vast  amount  unconsciously.     He  appreciates  that  he  is  making  pro- 
gress and  this  adds  to  his  enthusiasm. 

When  this  stage  is  completed, — and  it  should  be  by  the  middle 
of  the  second  year  at  the  latest — the  weekly  period  may  be  devoted 
to  formal  composition.  Here  a  suitable  textbook  is  an  economy  of 
time  for  the  teacher.  The  adjective  "suitable"  is  used  advisedly; 
not  all  works  in  composition  can  be  used  with  profit  by  the  student 
at  this  stage.  He  is  still  in  leading  strings,  with  notions  partly 
formed  hut  still  hazy,  and  his  best  guide  is  the  accurate  text  of  the 

7.  Particularly  adaptable  for  this  purpose  are  the  texts  published 
hy  the  Oxford  TTnlvorsity  Press  under  the  titles  of  "Drei  Wochen  in 
Deutschland"    and    "Trols    .Semalnes   en    France." 
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foreign  languaj^e  itself.  Composition  books  should  come  in  grades 
adapted  for  students  in  varying  stages  of  the  course.  Unfortunately 
some  editors  do  not  seem  to  have  grasped  this  rather  obvious  fact. 
The  one  for  our  purpose  now  should  consist  of  ( i )  a  text  in  the 
foreign  langxiage  which  illustrates  thoroly  some  point  of  the  gram- 
mar,— the  various  kinds  of  pronouns,  adjectives  in  their  various  rela- 
tions, the  reflexive  verbs,  etc.;  (2)  a  questionnaire  to  be  answered 
from  the  text;  (3)  a  verb  or  conjugation  drill;  (4)  a  grammatical 
exercise  in  which  the  point  at  issue  is  emphasized  alone;  and  (5)  a 
portion  in  English  for  translation,  based  on  the  material  in  (i).  The 
prime  essential  for  this  last  portion  is  ease.  It  should  be  so  simple 
that  it  excites  to  ready  interest  by  the  facility  with  which  the  student 
can  translate  it,  making  him  feel  that  he  is  actually  composing  a  bit 
of  the  foreign  language  in  fairly  accurate  shape  before  he  comes  to 
the  class.  A  passage  that  is  so  difficult  that  the  editor  feels  con- 
strained to  add  a  considerable  amount  of  aid  in  the  notes  is  a  veritable 
abomination. 

If  such  a  program  is  carried  out  for  the  two  years  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  even  the  slovenly  student  can  fail  to  gain  a  very  consid- 
erable amount  of  precise  knowledge,  besides  gaining  a  good  general 
view.  No  matter  whether  he  carries  the  subject  for  one  year  or 
for  four,  what  he  gets  should  be  clear  as  far  as  it  goes.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  not  trespassed  unduly  upon  the  reading  knowledge 
which  is  perhaps  the  thing  of  most  value  that  the  average  student 
has  to  gain.  We  have  also  arrived  at  a  suitable  terminus  for  those 
who  carry  the  study  of  the  language  no  farther. 

For  those  who  do  go  on  into  a  third  year  it  is  easy  to  plan. 
From  the  narrowly  defined  drill  work  of  the  beginning  book  we 
passed  into  the  intermediate  stage  where  the  student  filled  in  the 
grammatical  constructions  like  the  missing  blocks  in  a  puzzle,  and 
from  there  to  the  more  extended  review  where  the  composition  was 
based  on  a  text  constantly  before  his  eyes.  While  we  have  been 
careful  to  state  principles  to  him  clearly,  we  have  been  relying  upon 
imitation  to  ensure  their  being  put  into  practise, — in  other  words,  to 
develop  a  feeling  for  the  language  by  dint  of  unceasing  repetition. 
Lacking  this  sense,  the  student  will,  as  every  teacher  knows,  rely 
upon  analog}'  with  his  mother  tongue  which  usually  leads  him  astray. 
The  composition  text  for  the  third  year  will  be  a  continuation  of 
the  previous  one,  the  additions  being  largely  in  the  nature  of  a  more 
extended  presentation  of  s\ntactical  principles,  illustrations  of  the 
use  of  prepositions  (that  bugbear  of  the  student  of  composition),  the 
significance  of  conjunctions,   and   the  observation   of  distinctions  of 
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synonyms,  together  with  a  free  admixture  of  idioms.     It  is  still  ad- 
visable to  base  the  work  on  a  formal  text.    Some  instructors  prefer  to 
utilize  the  texts  read,  an  admirable  plan  if  the  teacher  has  the  time 
to  prepare  the  work  carefully  since  it  keeps  in  mind  the  real  object 
of   composition.      But   the   formal    textbook   economizes   time,    it   is 
formulated,  and  there  is  still  always  time  for  oral  drill  in  connec- 
tion  with    the    reading.      There   are,    however,    possible    variations. 
Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  teacher  may  introduce  a  sort 
of  free  reproduction.     A  short  anecdote  or  story  which  is  markedly 
concrete  may  be  read  by  the  teacher  and   then  reproduced  at  once 
by  the  class,  taken  home  for  re-writing  and  later  handed  in  for  the 
instructor's  criticism.     This  practise  aids  the  student  to  put  together 
consecutive  ideas  in  another  tongue  than  his  own;  it  stimulates  his 
interest  in  composition  better  than  anything  else.     More  or  less  un- 
consciously it  entices  him  to  think  in   the  language   he  is  trying  to 
master,   and   the  fascination  he  finds   in  his  growing  ability   is   the 
strongest  kind  of  incentive.     Some   may  believe   the   practise   tends 
toward  inaccuracy  but,  as  Jespersen  remarks,  "He  who  is  unwilling 
to  murder  a  language  will  never  master  it."     The  student  probably 
gets  more  good  out  of  a  bit  of  relation  on  his  own  part  that  atro- 
ciously bungles  the  foreign  tongue  but  which  is  nevertheless  a  spon- 
taneous expression,  than  he  does  out  of  a   beautifully  translated  bit 
of  formal  composition,  laboriously  constructed  with  the  aid  of  gram- 
mar and  dictionary.     It  does  not  trespass  upon  the  field  of  oral  free 
reproduction  which  may  be  introduced  as  early  as  the  last  part  of 
the  first  year  in  connection  with  the  reading.     The  teacher  may  also 
assign  in  advance  some  definite  topic  for  discussion  and  the  students 
can  bring  into  class  lists  of  the  words  involved  which  can  be  put  on 
the  board  for  inspection  and  used  by  the  class  in  constructing  a  theme 
upon   the  given  subject.     This  adds  to  the  vocabulary  and   lessens 
the  tendency  to  make  interlinear  translations  out  of  the  texts  read, 
a  difficulty  with  which  every  teacher  has  to  contend.     Another  help- 
ful  practise   is   to  translate   into   idiomatic    English   simple   passages 
unfamiliar   to  the   student,   hand    them   out   for   re-translation,   and 
later  allow  the  student  to  compare  them  with  the  original.     In   this 
way  the  preliminary  steps  toward  individual  expression  may  be  safely 
taken.    After  all,  composition  work  at  this  stage  is  largely  dependent 
upon  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  class  and  the  preferences  of  the 
mstructor  and  will  be  planned  in  accordance.     It  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  consider   the  assignment   of  original   themes  to   be  written 
m  the  foreign  language  since  such  come  at  a  stage  that  few  of  our 
stuilcnts  reach. 
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From  the  details  enumerated  some  may  have  gathered  the  notion 
that  a  language  course  is  to  be  largely  composition.  Such  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  The  program  outlined  can  be  accomplished  in  not 
to  exceed  one-fourth  of  tlie  total  class  time  and,  if  properly  con- 
ducted, will  cause  the  student  pleasure  instead  of  aversion.  The 
results  will  be  noticed  early  in  the  periods  devoted  to  reading  and  in 
the  oral  drill  connected  with  the  same. 

As  for  oral  composition,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  such  will 
form  a  definite  portion  of  every  recitation.  The  advantages  of  much 
oral  work  lie  in  the  saving  of  time,  the  fascination  of  oral  expres- 
sion, and  the  unconsciousness  of  the  drill.  We  recognize  the  ex- 
istence of  the  popular  fallacy  that  American  students  are  so  pre- 
cocious that  they  can  assimilate  in  a  very  short  period  what  students 
of  other  nationalities  require  much  longer  to  master.  The  students 
themselves  have  cheerfully  adopted  this  idea  and  it  is  responsibe  for 
much  of  the  vague  and  superficial  work  that  we  do  in  language,  and 
it  partly  explains  the  aversion  to  formal  drill  that  we  have  noted. 
The  ceaseless  repetition  of  oral  exercise  accomplishes  much  without  the 
student  being  aware  that  it  is  the  much  dreaded  drill.  He  develops 
a  feeling  for  what  is  proper  in  form  and  syntax  that  is  infinitely 
better  than  any  collection  of  rules  which  are  at  best  only  generaliza- 
tions of  usage  by  the  aid  of  which  we  test  a  passage,  a  sentence,  or  a 
phrase  in  question. 

Formal  oral  composition  work  in  the  first  year  is  best  done  by 
the  aid  of  a  conversational  reader.  The  selections  in  this  should  be 
short,  concrete,  full  of  lively  everyday  interest,  not  too  schulmeis- 
terisch,  and  containing  a  wealth  of  the  idioms  of  current  usage,  even 
slang  being  allowable  at  times.  Preferably  at  the  foot  of  the  page 
may  well  be  placed  a  list  of  simple  questions  on  the  text, — questions 
to  be  answered  by  reference  to  the  latter.  These  questions  should 
be  short;  as  a  rule  they  are  made  too  long  and  involved.  They  repel 
the  student  instead  of  tempting  him  to  self-expression.  It  is  much 
better  to  have  a  lot  of  questions  so  easy  as  to  be  readily  answered 
at  sight  in  the  class  than  to  have  a  few  so  difficult  that  they  require 
written  preparation  outside.  These  questions  ought  to  be  couched 
both  in  the  negative  and  in  the  affirmative,  thus  affording  a  chance 
to  gain  a  feeling  for  tlie  relative  position  of  the  various  particles, 
pronouns,  auxiliaries  .etc..  involved.  The  conversational  reader  should, 
for  the  purpose  of  oral  drill,  be  supplemented  by  an  appendix  in 
which  the  iiiiomatic  expressions  in  each  selection  are  listed  for  memo- 
rization.    In  this  way  the  student  learns  to  pick  out  for  himself  and 
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fix  in  mind  the  idioms  that  come  up  in  the  texts  he  reads.^  In  short, 
the  method  of  the  conversational  reader  is  the  one  best  adapted  for 
formal  oral  composition  drill  thruout  the  entire  course.  It  provides 
the  teacher  who  is  struggling  against  an  acquired  tendency  to  rely 
on  translation  into  English  as  a  test  of  his  pupils'  preparation  with 
a  way  to  make  a  really  satisfactory  and  enjoyable  recitation  hour, 
with  the  language  that  is  being  taught  affording  the  principal  medium 
of  classroom  intercourse.  Translation  is  an  excellent  drill  in  English 
if  properly  done;  it  adds  but  little  to  the  language  appreciation  of 
the  foreign  tongue. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  seeming  digression  may  be  pardoned ;  it  is 
easy  to  be  tempted  to  a  discussion  of  general  methods.  Yet,  oral 
composition  has  so  many  sides  of  importance  that  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid  chance  references  to  the  broader  subject.  It  is  in  oral  work 
that  the  spontaneous  appreciation  of  the  foreign  nature  and  view- 
point best  comes  out.  The  whole  psychology  of  the  German  is  re- 
vealed in  his  periodic  sentences ;  the  French  frame  of  mind  is  rep- 
resented by  the  pleonastic  use  of  the  demonstrative  ce  or  the  occur- 
rence of  the  indicative  mood  after  penser.  It  is  some  of  these  things 
that  constitute  the  most  lasting  impressions  we  can  make  upon  the 
students  who  sojourn  in  our  classrooms  for  a  brief  year  or  two. 

It  was  stated  at  the  outset  that  this  article  started  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  current  tendency  to  depreciate  the  study  of  language. 
The  epithet  "ineffective"  is  one  that  a  utilitarian  world  is  ever 
ready  to  apply.  So  far  as  the  charge  is  just,  it  behooves  us  as  lan- 
guage teachers  to  remedy  the  deficiency.  While  our  time  for  doing 
our  work  is  short,  as  has  been  said  in  justice  to  ourselves,  much 
more  can  be  done  if  a  definite  method  of  drill  is  carried  out.  It  is 
this  existing  lack  that  produces  undoubtedly  a  great  amount  of 
slovenly  work  which  it  must  be  admitted  merits  the  accusation  of 
ineffectiveness.  Carefully  planned  work  in  oral  and  written  com- 
position assuredly  forms  the  best  means  of  providing  this  drill.  It 
need  not  be  a  bore  to  either  instructor  or  students;  but,  just  so  far 
as  it  produces  evident  results,  it  will  be  attractive. 

There  is  little  need  to  state  by  way  of  conclusion  that  no  strik- 
ing innovations  have  been  presented.  In  fact,  many  of  the  points 
mentioned  are  probably  the  practise  of  many  teachers.  However, 
many  things  that  are  excellent  in  themselves  become  ineffective  if 
done  in  a  haphazard  manner  without  a  definite  sense  of  their  relation- 
ship.      I  Iie   unrest   and    dissatisfaction    among   language   teachers   is 


R.     Excellent     examples     of     tlie     conversational     reader     are     Allen's 
Dahelin  and   David's  Chez  Nous,   published   by   H.   Holt  &   Co.,   New   York. 
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reflected  by  the  honle  ot  books  and  methods  that  appear  from  the 
educational  presses  ahnost  over  ni'i^ht  and  which  too  often  represent 
systems  that  are  a  lack  of  system.  We  have  been  attomptin):^  to 
emphasize  the  sane  principle  that  to  accomplish  anythinj^  that  is 
worth  while  requires  the  expenditure  of  effort.  It  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent that  hard  work  directed  along  a  clearcut,  intelligent  plan  can- 
not fail  to  produce  satisfactory  results.  The  writer  is  not  unaware 
that  he  has  laid  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  being  an  opportunist. 
So  be  it.  \V"e  are  facing  the  criticisms  of  a  utilitarian  world  and 
the  utilitarian  is  very  liable  to  be  an  opportunist  as  well.  The  study 
of  language  has  always  had,  and  always  must  have,  an  important 
place  in  the  training  of  the  well  educated  individual  since  it  forms 
an  incidental  and  indispensable  factor  in  so  many  phases  of  human 
endeavor.  But  a  large  section  of  our  population  has  apparently 
been  "born  in  Missouri"  and  the  best  way  to  meet  the  critic  is  to 
present  a  program  of  work  uniform  and  consistently  well  carried 
out.     Work  well  done  needs  no  defense  in  the  face  of  criticism. 


The  Evolution  of  the  Idea  of  God 

S.  F.  Halfyard 

EVOLUTION  as  generally  defined  is  the  act  or  process  of 
evolving,  or  the  state  of  being  evolved;  it  is  development  or 
growth.  1  o  evolve  is  to  unfold,  to  open  and  expand,  to  thrown  out, 
to  emit.  It  is  the  process  by  which,  thru  a  series  of  continuous  pro- 
gressive changes,  a  complex  agency  or  organism  is  developed  from 
rude  or  simple  beginnings. 

The  law  of  evolution  is  not  confined,  as  some  think,  to  the  physi- 
cal sciences  but  has  been  broadened  until  it  covers  all  departments 
of  human  thinking  and  all  fields  of  activity.  It  has  been  stretched 
to  include  the  concepts  of  thought,  the  institutions  of  society  equally 
with  the  history  of  mankind,  and  the  world  of  nature.  We  talk  of 
the  growth  of  a  language,  the  advancement  of  morality,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  law  and  government.  None  of  our  institutions  start 
de  novo  but  are  built  upon  the  inheritances  of  the  past.  Our  language 
has  been  long  centuries  in  the  making ;  Chaucer,  Tyndal,  Shakespeare, 
represent  stages  in  its  evolution.  Our  codes  of  law  are  not  isolated 
rules  of  political  conduct  but  highly  developed  forms  of  less  com- 
plex systems.  Thru  the  various  philosophic  speculations  of  the  cen- 
turies runs  an  inner  bond  of  connection.  Were  one  to  give  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  physical  sciences  he  must  show  the  relation  of 
the  scientific  conceptions  of  ancient  and  medieval  days  to  those  of 
modern  times.  Historic  phenomena  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  mass 
of  discrete  facts  devoid  of  causal  connection  but  as  parts  of  one  all- 
inclusive  movement.  Thus  the  life  of  mankind  is  not  a  stagnant 
stream  but  a  river  which  deepens  and  broadens  with  each  successive 
age.  Each  century  appropriates  to  itself  the  fruits  of  the  preceding 
age  and,  impregnating  them  with  new  and  larger  possibilities,  trans- 
mits them  to  the  succeeding  century.  And  the  task  of  science  is  to 
show  how  the  many  phenomena  are  gathered  up  into  the  one,  or 
rather  to  trace   the  unity  in   the  multiplicity. 

What  is  true  for  the  social  institutions  of  man  and  human  his- 
tory, is  true  for  the  idea  of  God.  The  conception  of  the  Deity  like 
all  other  concepts  of  thought  and  like  all  human  institutions  are  the 
result  of  development  and  growth.  "The  first  and  principal  assump- 
tion wc  make  is  that  in  religion  as  in  other  departments  of  human 
life  there  has  been  a  development  from  the  beginning,  even  till  now, 
and  that  the  growth  of  religion  has  gone  on  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary laws  of  human  progress."  Indeed  strange  would  it  be  were 
thric   no  evolution   of   religion,  while   art,   science,   government,   and 
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philosophy  have  gradually  evolved.  The  notion  of  reliti;ion  as  pro- 
gressive, as  the  gradual  unfoldinji  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  race 
according  to  certain  well-dctined  laws  of  the  mind,  is  an  idea  now 
fully  established.  The  religious  experience  of  humanity  is  one,  cul- 
minating in  Monotheism.  We  may  embrace  in  one  panorama  the 
whole  religious  history  of  mankind  of  which  the  s\stem  which  centers 
around  the  monotheistic  conception  then  becomes  the  most  impor- 
tant phase. 

We  purpose  in  this  essay  to  trace  in  brief  outline  the  evolution 
of  the  idea  of  God  from  its  earliest  and  crudest  beginnings  in  the 
mind  of  primitive  man  to  that  highly  evolved  form  which  it  finally 
assumes  in  contemporary  philosophic  and  theologic  thinking.  The 
question  as  to  whether  there  be  a  God  and,  if  so,  what  is  his  sub- 
stance and  attributes,  does  not  here  concern  us.  We  set  aside  as 
foreign  to  our  purpose  all  inquiry  into  the  objective  reality  of  God 
and  regard  the  problem  as  essentially  a  problem  of  the  processes  of 
thought.  The  questions  before  us  at  present  are:  first,  what  was  it 
that  in  the  beginning  suggested  to  the  mind  of  man  the  notion  of 
Deity?  Secondly,  how,  from  the  multiplicity  of  deities  which  we  find 
to  have  prevailed  in  primitive  times  among  all  races,  did  the  con- 
ception of  one  single  and  all-powerful  Deity  take  it  rise?  In  a  word, 
we  purpose  to  follow  out  the  various  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the 
idea  of  God  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  form. 

It  will  be  necessary  at  tliis  point  to  inquire  as  to  what  objects 
or  beings  savage  tribes  worshipped  as  gods.  Of  these  we  shall  find 
that  there  are  several  casses.  Allan  Menzies  in  his  History  of 
Religion  has  arranged  the  objects  worshipped  by  men  in  low  stages 
of  civilization  in  four  classes — viz., 

1.  i'arts  of  nature   (a)    great,   (b)   small. 

2.  Spirits  of  ancestors  and  other  spirits. 

3.  Objects  supposed  to  be  haunted  by  spirits  (fetish-worship), 

4.  A  Supreme  Being. 

Following  the  lines  indicated  by  Menzies  we  give  a  brief  char- 
acterization of  each  of  these  forms  of  worship: 

I.  Great  Nature-worship.  This  form  of  worship  consisted  in 
the  cultivation  on  the  part  of  man  of  a  friendly  attitude  to  the 
great  elements  of  nature.  Early  man  turned  to  the  great  objects 
and  aspects  of  the  physical  world  as  beings  who  could  render  him  aid. 
Why  he  did  this  is  evident  to  all  who  have  any  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  life  of  primitive  peoples.  In  early  times  man's  subsistence 
and  comfort  depended  almost  altogether  upon  such  things  as  the 
action    of   the   sun.    the    wind'^.    the    rain  ;    much    more    than    at    the 
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present  day  the  life  of  the  savage  was  under  the  control  of  the  various 
aspects  and  elements  of  the  physical  universe.  Now  since  early  man 
conceived  of  the  elements  and  great  objects  of  nature  as  living  like 
himself  and  as  guided  by  feelings  and  motives  similar  to  his  own, 
he  could  not  fail  to  wish  to  open  up  communication  with  them.  In  his 
anxieties  for  food  or  warmth  he  could  not  fail  to  enter  into  friendly 
relations  with  the  beings  who,  he  had  observed,  had  power  to  supply 
him  with  these  comforts.  The  rain,  he  had  noticed,  was  able  to  make 
food  grow,  the  sun  gave  warmth,  the  thunderstorm  put  an  end  to 
long  drought,  the  winds  could  dry  up  the  wet  earth,  or  bring  forth 
rain.  From  the  earth  all  life  came;  she  was  the  fertile  producer 
and  supporter  of  all.  In  some  climates  the  moon  as  well  as  the  sun 
was  a  friendly  power.  Fire  was  regarded  as  a  living  being  on  whom 
man's  welfare  greatly  depended.  Thus  primitive  man,  feeling  his 
dependence  on  the  great  objects  and  elements  of  nature,  sought  to 
establish  a  friendly  intercourse  between  them  and  himself. 

Minor  Nature-worship.  This  form  of  worship  has  to  do  with 
rivers  and  springs,  trees  and  groves,  crops  and  fruits,  rocks  and 
stones,  and  the  lower  animals.  The  difference  between  the  great 
nature-worship  and  the  minor  nature-worship  consisted  chiefly  in  the 
fact  that  the  objects  of  the  former  could  be  worshipped  anywhere 
while  those  of  the  latter  could  be  worshipped  only  in  special  locali- 
ties. Heaven,  the  sun,  the  stars,  the  winds  could  be  addrest  in  every 
land,  while  the  worship  of  the  animal,  the  stone,  the  tree,  the  well 
was  altogether  local..  Minor  nature-worship  in  early  times  thickly 
overspread  the  world.  Every  country  is  studded  with  names  which 
reveal  to  the  scholar  the  primeval  sanctity  of  the  spots  to  which 
they  belonged.  Indeed  manifold  survivals  of  this  type  of  worship 
are  still  to  be  found  even  in  lands  where  this  primitive  religion  has 
long  been  superseded.  Britain  is  full  of  sacred  wells  which  once 
received  prayers  and  oliferings.  The  survivals  of  tree-worship  are 
still  found  in  the  local  customs  of  the  peasantry  of  Europe.  Doubt- 
less the  Maypole  festival  is  a  relic  of  this  worship.  The  Caaba  of 
Mecca  and  the  stone  of  the  temple  of  Diana  of  Ephesus  are  famous 
isolated  instances  of  the  worship  of  stones.  We  may  also  add  that 
we  have  an  instance  of  minor  nature-worship  in  the  act  of  Jacob 
who  at  Bethel  took  a  stone  for  a  pillow  and  afterwards  consecrated 
it  by  pouring  oil  upon  it.  Of  the  same  import  is  the  covenant  made 
between  Jacob  and  Laban,  when  Jacob  "took  a  stone  and  set  it  up 
for  a  pillar.  And  Jacob  said  unto  his  brethren,  gather  stones;  and 
thcv  took  stones  and  made  an  heap:  and  they  did  eat  there  upon  the 
heap."     Of  like  import  is  the  story  of  the  twelve  stones  which  the 
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twelve  men  took  out  of  the  Jordan  to  commemorate  the  passage  of 
the  tribes.  That  such  stones  were  worshipped  as  deities  in  early 
times,  before  the  cult  of  ^'ahweh  had  become  exclusive  among  his 
devotees  is,  we  think,   evident. 

2.  Ancestor-worsliip.  Tlie  worsliip  of  the  dead,  of  ancestors, 
was  diffused  thruout  nearly  the  whole  of  antiquity ;  it  was  practised  by 
most  savages.  This  was  due  to  man's  ignorance  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  meaning  of  death.  The  savage  interpreted  death  after  the 
analogy  of  dreams  in  which  he  took  it  for  granted  that  the  spirit 
left  the  body  and  traversed  distant  regions  coming  back  to  the  body 
when  the  journey  was  ended.  In  the  night  as  the  savage  slept,  while 
his  body  lay  curled  on  the  ground  beside  the  camp-fire,  he  seemed 
to  hunt  or  to  fight,  to  make  love  or  to  feast,  in  some  other  region. 
There  the  spirit  of  his  friend  who  was  far  distant  at  the  time  visited 
him.  Thus  there  arises  the  conception  that  the  human  spirit  has 
power  to  leave  the  body,  dwell  at  a  distance  from  it,  and  then  return 
to  it  again.  When  the  spirit  goes  away  and  stays  away — in  spite  of 
prayers  addrest  to  it  to  return — the  man  dies.  But  the  spirit  is  not 
dead.  It  merely  has  gone  away  and  has  not  returned.  The  friends 
of  the  person  whose  spirit  has  departed  does  much  to  please  the  spirit 
and  to  increase  its  comfort  in  the  abodes  to  which  it  has  gone.  At 
the  burial  or  cremation  of  the  body  the  things  that  the  spirit  used 
on  earth  are  made  to  accompany  it ;  food  and  weapons  are  offered 
it ;  in  the  case  of  a  master,  servants  are  killed  whose  spirits  are  to 
wait  on  him,  and  should  the  departed  one  be  a  husband  the  wife 
V(jiuntarily  gives  up  her  earthly  life  to  accompany  him.  Afterwards 
ofiferings  of  food  and  drink  are  made  to  the  spirit,  prayers  are  addrest 
to  it,  and  memorials  of  various  kinds  are  preserved  in  the  house  it 
occupied. 

3.  Fetish-worship.  Among  certain  savages,  notably  in  South 
Africa,  objects  were  reverenced  not  for  any  intrinsic  quality  in  them, 
but  because  of  a  spirit  which  was  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
them.  Twigs  of  trees,  pieces  of  bark,  roots,  corn,  claws  of  birds, 
teeth,  skin,  feathers — any  conceivable  object — were  held  in  reverence 
and  regarded  as  embodying  a  spirit.  The  spirit  which  was  not  con- 
nected with  the  object  because  of  its  natural  quality,  but  which  chose 
to  reside  in  it,  might  leave  the  object  again.  The  savage,  however, 
having  chosen  his  deity  and  set  it  up  for  worship  used  it  as  he 
thought  fit.  He  addrest  prayers  to  it  and  extolled  its  virtues.  But 
when  his  enterprise  did  not  prosper  he  cast  his  deity  aside  as  useless 
and  ceased  to  worship  it. 

4.  A  Supreme  Being.     To  these  three  another  class  of  deities 
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must  be  added — viz.,  a  Supreme  Being.  In  addition  to  the  numerous 
deities  worshipped  by  savage  tribes  there  is  a  principal  deity  to  whom 
all  others  are  subordinate.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  races 
possest  the  same  supreme  deity.  Each  religion  had  its  own  supreme 
God  whose  nature  and  character  were  unlike  that  possest  by  the 
gods  of  the  other  religions.  In  many  cases  heaven  is  the  supreme 
God.  In  others  the  sun  is  supreme.  Again  we  find  that  among 
other  peoples  the  moon  or  the  rain  was  the  principal  deity.  These 
gods  were  formerly  nature  gods  who  outgrew  the  other  deities  of 
that  class  and  came  to  occupy  an  isolated  and  exalted  position. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  which  gods  were  first  wor- 
shipped? Which  form  of  worship  came  frst?  Which  of  these  is 
the  original  root  of  all  the  religions  of  the  earth? 

On  this  question  there  has  been  interminable  discussion  but 
no  agreement.  No  single  view  holds  the  field  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  views.  Indeed  claims  of  priority  have  been  made  for  each 
of  the  early  forms.  The  opinion,  however,  prevails  that  with  the 
exception  of  the  doctrines  about  death  and  the  abode  of  spirits,  the 
worship  of  nature  must  be  regarded  as  the  root  of  the  world's 
religions. 

The  various  beliefs  that  we  have  briefly  sketched  are  the  mate- 
rials out  of  which  the  great  religions  of  the  world  have  arisen. 
The  great  religious  systems  of  mankind,  such  as  the  religions  of 
India  and  Babylon,  Egypt  and  Persia,  Greece  and  Rome,  did  not 
originate  belief  in  the  gods.  They  did  not  originate  belief  in  a  life 
after  death,  nor  did  they  appoint  the  sacred  seasons  or  consecrate 
the  spots  to  which  worship  has  always  clung.  All  these  beliefs  and 
customs  are  prehistoric  and  what  remained  for  the  great  religions 
to  do  was  to  surround  them  with  a  new  kind  of  authority  and  to 
establish  them  by  positive  ordinance  or  revelation.  The  great  re- 
ligious teachers  of  the  race  did  not  plant  religion  in  the  world  as  a 
new  thing  but  only  added  to  the  old  worship  new  forms  and  new 
sanctions. 

This  brings  us  to  the  rise  of  national  religion.  "It  is  an  im- 
mense step  in  human  progress  when  a  set  of  barbarous  tribes  unite 
to  form  a  nation.  Under  the  strong  hand  of  some  chief  or  under 
the  iiressure  of  some  great  necessity,  they  give  up  the  isolation  which 
is  both  the  weakness  and  the  strength  of  the  tribal  state  of  society, 
they  choose  some  strong  place  for  their  center,  they  submit  to  a 
common  government,  and  while  still  remembering  their  separate 
tribal  traditions  and  usages,  they  learn  to  act  as  members  of  a  greater 
community   than   the   tribe.     This   is   the   beginning   of  civilization 
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proper.  Law  takes  tlie  place  of  custom ;  the  state  undertakes  to 
punish  crime,  and  private  vengeance  is  discouraged.  The  state  also 
undertakes  the  protection  of  the  weak,  so  that  humane  sentiment 
appears,  and  a  security  is  engendered  in  which  the  arts  and  sciences 
can  spring  up  and   fluorish." 

With  the  rise  of  civilization  a  new  type  of  religion  also  makes 
its  appearance.  While  tribal  worship  may  still  continue,  some  one 
god  gains  ascendency  and  assumes  a  higher  position  than  the  rest. 
Worship  now  becomes  centralized.  The  worship  of  the  god  who 
has  risen  to  prominence  becomes  the  central  religion  of  the  com- 
munity around  which  the  other  worships  arrange  themselves  by 
degrees.  A  new  system  arises  possessing  a  new  character  and  em- 
bracing all  the  other  forms  of  worship.  In  this  manner  a  national 
religion  comes  into  existence.  And  the  person  who  brings  the  tribes 
together  or  who  first  devises  for  them  a  higher  form  of  worship 
is  remembered  as  its  founder.  To  be  sure  the  origin  of  the  new 
religion  is  ascribed  to  the  chief  god  himself  whose  will  is  clearly 
known  and  whose  laws  are  written  down  in  positive  terms.  This 
description  will  apply  in  general  to  the  rise  of  all  the  national 
religions. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  sketch  the  rise  and  growth 
of  the  many  ethnic  religions  which  have  flourished  at  various  times 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  They  all  have  arisen  in  practically 
the  same  way.  They  all  have  developed  out  of  the  religious  life  of 
primitive  peoples.  The  religious  beliefs  and  practises  of  savage  tribes 
have  furnished  the  starting  point  of  the  higher  faiths.  If  we  take 
a  single  religious  system  and  trace  roughly  the  main  features  of  its 
growth  it  will  stand  as  a  representative  of  all  other  systems.  And 
the  best  type  for  our  purpose  of  the  higher  ethnic  faiths  we  find  in 
the  Hebrew  religion.  Indeed  it  is  the  one  and  only  system  that  we 
could  select  as  in  this  system  alone  religion  blossomed  into  mono- 
theism. Of  the  many  religious  faiths  we  find  that  in  the  religion 
of  Israel  alone  the  religious  instincts  of  the  race  reached  its  culmi- 
nation  in  the  conception  of  one  God. 

But  who  is  this  nation  Israel  and  who  is  their  God  Yahweh? 
Israel  originally  consisted  of  a  group  of  tribes  who  were  enslaved 
in  Eg>pt  and  made  to  work  at  intolerable  tasks.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  one  of  their  number,  Moses  by  name,  they  threw  oflF  the 
galling  yoke  of  their  oppressors  and  made  good  their  escape.  Leaving 
Egjpt  and  crossing  the  Red  Sea  they  visited  the  Sinaitic  peninsula 
and  wandered  in  the  regions  to  the  north  of  Sinai  till  finally  they 
conquered  territory  to  the  east  of  Jordan.  There  some  of  them 
settled,   while   others  crossed   the  Jordan   and    took   up   their  abode 
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among  the  Canaanite  tribes  whom  they  found  there.  There  they 
lived  united  by  the  memory  of  a  great  deliverance  which  they  had 
experienced  in  common  and  of  battles  in  which  they  had  fought 
side  by  side. 

The  religion  was  born  with  the  nation.  With  the  coming  of 
Moses  came  a  new  God.  His  name  was  Yahweh.  It  was  he  whom 
Moses  proclaimed  as  their  leader  and  under  whose  inspiration  they 
were  aroused  to  heroic  efforts.  To  be  sure  the  individual  tribes 
did  not  at  once  give  up  their  separate  gods  and  religious  observances 
nor  did  the  families  among  them  abandon  their  family  cults.  Their 
former  religious  rites  and  customs  prevailed  for  long  years.  But 
with  the  coming  of  Yahweh  they  were  bound  by  a  new  bond  which 
made  them  capable  of  common  action  and  which  awakened  them  to 
an  enthusiasm  and  vigor  unknown  before.  Henceforth  Yahweh 
became  the  God  of  the  entire  people. 

But  who  was  Yahweh?  What  were  his  chief  characteristics? 
It  is  probable  that  Yahweh  was  at  first  the  god  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  tribes.  Being  the  deity  of  the  strongest  tribe  he  finally 
attained  to  a  position  of  supreme  rulership.  Some  hold,  however, 
that  Moses  became  acquainted  with  Yahweh  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula 
and  afterwards  introduced  him  to  the  people.  But  whatever  his 
origin  it  is  clear  that  with  the  rise  of  the  national  life  he  became 
the  chief  God  of  the  nation. 

That  Yahweh  was  at  the  beginning  a  nature  god  is  evident. 
His  seat  was  at  Mount  Sinai.  Thither  the  tribes  journeyed  to  hold 
a  solemn  meeting  with  him.  From  Sinai  he  is  represented  as  coming 
forth  when  about  to  do  any  mighty  act  for  his  people.  He  is  a 
being  who  cannot  be  seen  for  he  dwells  in  clouds  and  darkness. 
He  utters  his  voice  in  thunder  and  storm.  He  is  powerful  and 
mighty  in  battle.  It  is  in  his  name  and  supported  by  his  energy 
that  his  people  give  battle  to  their  enemies.  He  is  also  interested 
in  the  social  and  moral  life  of  the  nation.  He  watches  over  the  con- 
duct of  his  people  and  he  is  an  effective  helper  and  guide  in  their 
domestic  concerns. 

In  addition  to  the  facts  already  given  we  think  that  it  would 
be  in  order  to  cite  others  to  show  that  Yahweh  was  conceived  of 
as  a  tribal  or  national  god  and  not  as  a  universal  deity. 

The  whole  of  the  early  traditions  embedded  in  the  books  of 
Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings  show  us  quite  clearly  that  Yahweh  was 
regarded  by  the  people  as  inhabiting  the  ark  and  as  carried  about 
with  it  from  place  to  place  in  all  its  wanderings. 

Again,    the    Aramaeans    and    Babylonians    whom    the    King  of 
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Assyria  plaiitt-il  in  iiortlR-rn  Israel  and  who  had  brouj^lit  their  own 
gods  with  them,  felt  when  attacked  by  lions,  that  they  must  call  in 
the  aid  of  Yahweh,  "the  god  of  the  land."  The  inference  seems 
to  be  that  \'ahweh  was  a  local  deity  who  in  his  own  territory  had 
power  even  over  the  wild  beasts. 

Similarly  the  Aramaeans  of  Damascus  after  their  defeat  in  the 
hill  country  of  Samaria  inferred  that  the  gods  of  Israel  were  gods 
of  the  hills  and  would  have  no  power  in  the  plains.  Since  the  gods 
were  local  they  were  as  a  consequence  subject  to  physical  and  local 
limitations. 

Again,  the  conception  that  a  god  could  not  be  worshipped  in 
a  strange  land  where  he  had  no  sanctuary  applied  even  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Yahweh.  Naaman,  the  Syrian,  when  he  desired  to  worship 
the  God  of  Israel  at  Damascus  begged  for  two  mules'  burden  of  the 
soil  of  Canaan  to  make  in  the  midst  of  Syria  a  little  piece  of  the  land 
of  Yahweh. 

It  remains  for  us  to  point  out  how  a  local  and  tribal  god  be- 
came finally  a  universal  deity.  Why  was  it  that  the  particular  cult 
of  Yahweh  became  at  last  a  monotheistic  and  universal  religion? 
The  following  reasons  may  be  assigned  as  helping  to  bring  about 
this  development. 

First,  the  custom  of  circumcision  must  have  been  a  powerful 
aid  in  directing  the  devotion  of  the  people  to  a  single  supreme  god. 
Doubtless  at  first  only  the  first-born,  or  other  persons  specially  dedi- 
cated to  Yahweh  were  candidates  for  the  rite  of  circumcision.  But 
as  time  went  on  it  would  seem  that  the  practise  of  offering  up  every 
male  child  to  the  national  god  had  become  imiversal.  As  early  as 
the  reign  of  David  the  Philistines  are  reproachfully  alluded  to  as  the 
uncircumcised.  Such  universal  dedication  of  the  males  of  the  whole 
race  to  the  national  deity  must  have  done  much  to  insure  his  ultimate 
triumph. 

Secondly,  the  common  worship  of  Yahweh  which  at  first  was 
the  only  bond  of  union  between  the  individual  tribes  helped  to  es- 
tablish the  supremacy  of  the  national  god.  This  solidarity  of  god 
and  tribe  has  been  insisted  on  by  Professor  Robertson  Smith  as  a 
common  feature  of  all  Semitic  worship.  The  ark  of  Yahweh  in  its 
house  at  Shiloh  appears  to  have  formed  the  general  meeting-place 
for  Hebrew  patriotism,  as  the  sanctuary  of  Olympia  formed  a  focus 
later  for  the  dawning  sense  of  Hellenic  unity.  When  the  national 
unity  was  realized  under  David,  and  Jerusalem  made  the  capital 
of  Israel,  the  supremacy  of  Yahweh  was  increased  both  in  extent 
and  intensity.  The  bringing  of  the  ark  of  the  deity  to  Jerusalem 
by    David,    and    the   building   of   his   temple   by    Solomon    helped    to 
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stamp  him  as  the  great  god  of  the  race.  And  tho  other  gods  were 
worshipped  by  the  people  for  several  centuries  Yahweh  remained 
the  principal  deity  of  the  entire  kingdom  from  the  date  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  great  central  shrine. 

Thirdly,  another  characteristic  of  Yahweh-worship  which  espe- 
cially helped  to  make  it  an  exclusive  cult  and  thus  pave  the  way  for 
its  final  development  into  a  pure  monotheism  lay  in  the  fact  that 
Yahweh  was  specially  known  as  a  "jealous  god."  This  jealousy 
was  a  trait  in  his  temperament  that  was  early  and  often  insisted  on. 
We  do  not  know  when  or  where  the  famous  "Ten  Commandments" 
were  first  promulgated.  At  any  rate  the  view  can  no  longer  be 
accepted  that  God  turned  himself  into  a  stone  mason,  as  it  has  often 
been  claimed,  and  carved  them  on  tw^o  tables  of  stone.  That  story 
belongs  to  a  credulous  and  uncritical  age.  We  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  in  essence  at  least  they  date  from  a  very  ancient 
period.  Now  at  the  head  of  these  immemorial  precepts  of  Yahweh 
stands  the  prohibition  of  placing  any  other  gods  before  his  face.  No 
companion  gods  were  to  share  with  him  his  temple  or  be  competitors 
for  the  worship  of  his  people.  Thus  we  know  that  no  ashera  was 
to  be  driven  into  the  ground  near  his  ark  and  that  when  Dagon,  the 
god  of  the  Philistines,  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Yahweh  he 
could  not  stand  before  the  awful  presence  of  the  Hebrew  deity  but 
fell  to  the  ground  and  brake  in  pieces.  That  Yahweh  should  be 
kept  apart  from  the  society  of  all  other  gods  and  that  no  rival  deity 
was  allowed  to  enter  his  precincts  did  not  a  little  to  bring  about  his 
universal  rulership. 

Fourthly,  to  this  result  another  ancient  prohibition  of  the  priests 
of  Yahweh  no  doubt  largely  contributed.  The  priesthood  held  it 
unlawful  to  make  or  multiply  images  of  Yahweh.  Strict  Jeliovists 
looked  with  dislike  upon  tlie  adoration  paid  to  the  bull  images  in 
the  northern  kingdom.  They  held  that  the  true  God  had  his  abode 
at  Jerusalem  and  that  to  give  him  human  or  animal  figure  was  a 
high  affront  against  his  majesty.  Hence  arose  the  peculiar  Hebrew 
dislike  to  idolatry,  dislike  never  equally  shared  by  any  but  Semitic 
peoples.  Indeed  the  comparative  emptiness  of  Semitic  shrines  was 
always  a  stumbling  block  to  the  Greek  with  his  numerous  and  ex- 
quisite images  of  anthropomorphic  deities. 

Fifthly,  the  external  attacks  upon  the  existence  of  Israel  and 
of  Israel's  God  provoked  a  great  national  enthusiasm  which  tended 
to  drive  the  increasingly  exclusive  and  immaterial  Yahweh-worship 
into  pure  monotheism.  For  many  years  the  two  tiny  Israelitish 
kingdoms,  Judah  and  Israel,  had  maintained  a  precarious  independ- 
ence between   the  mighty  empires  of   Egypt  and   Babylon.      In   the 
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cijihth  century  it  became  certain  that  they  could  no  longer  play  their 
accustomed  game  of  clever  diplomacy  and  polite  subjection.  The 
downfall  ot  Ephraim  quickened  the  belief  of  the  zealots  in  Judah 
that  pure  "^'ahweh-worship  was  the  one  possible  panacea  for  the  many 
troubles  of  the  nation.  'I'aking  advantage  of  the  young  king  Josiah, 
they  succeeded  in  imposing  exclusive  Jehovism  upon  the  whole  peo- 
ple. Under  the  influence  of  these  religionists  Josiah  brought  forth 
from  the  house  of  Yahweh  "the  vessels  that  were  made  for  the  Baal 
and  the  Ashera,  and  for  all  the  host  of  Heaven,  and  he  burned  them 
without  Jerusalem  in  the  fields  of  Kidron."  He  also  abolished  all 
the  shrines  and  priesthoods  of  other  gods  in  the  cities  of  Judah,  and 
put  down  "them  that  burned  incense  to  the  Baal,  to  the  sun,  and 
to  the  moon,  and  to  the  planets,  and  all  the  Host  of  Heaven."  By 
these  and  similar  reforms  he  left  the  worship  of  Yahweh  the  sole 
accredited  religion  of  Judah. 

All,  however,  was  of  no  avail.  Religious  zeal  and  reforms 
could  not  save  the  little  principality  from  the  aggressive  arms  of  its 
powerful  neighbors.  Within  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  Josiah's 
reformation  the  Babylonians  thrice  captured  and  sacked  Jerusalem. 
The  temple  of  Yahweh  was  burnt,  the  chief  ornaments  were  re- 
moved, and  the  place  itself  was  deserted.  The  principal  inhabitants 
were  transported  to  Babylonia,  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah  ceased  for 
a  time  to  have  any  independent  existence. 

After  the  exile  we  hear  little  or  nothing  concerning  Yahweh 
as  a  national  god.  Yahweh-worship  disappears  from  the  page  of 
history  and  a  spiritual,  a  monotheistic  religion  takes  its  place.  For- 
bidden by  Yahweh  himself  to  make  any  image  of  their  chosen  deity 
the  Jews  in  Babylonia  gradually  evolved  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Ruler 
wholly  free  from  material  bonds,  a  dweller  in  the  heavens,  invisible 
to  men,  too  high  and  pure  for  human  eyes  to  look  upon.  Thus 
appears  the  conception  of  God  as  a  being  who  is  eternal,  omniscient, 
almighty,  hoh' ;  the  most  sublime  deity  ever  conceived  of  by  human 
thought.  It  was  reserved  for  others,  six  centuries  later,  to  fulfil 
the  idea  of  pure  monotheism  and  to  proclaim  abroad  the  unity  of 
God  to  all  nations.  It  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and  Paul  of  Tarsus 
who,  above  all  others,  made  the  conception  of  God  as  a  spiritual 
and  unitary  being  a  universal  possession. 

In  summarizing  we  need  but  say  that  the  deities  of  savage  tribes 
were  the  objects  of  nature  and  the  spirits  of  ancestors.  These  fur- 
nished the  data  from  which  arose  the  great  gods  of  the  ethnic  re- 
ligions. In  the  case  of  the  Hebrews  Yahweh,  who  at  first  was  a 
tribal  and  then  a  national  God,  emerged  into  a  universal  deity.  In 
this  way  monotheism  came  into  being. 


State-wide  Use  of  the  University 
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Clarence  Wesley  Sumner^ 
Librarian,   University  of  North  Dakota 

THE  spirit  of  modern  library  development  becomes  more  and 
more  truly  a  spirit  of  large  and  far-reaching  service;  a  spirit 
of  sincerity  in  attempting  to  meet  some  of  the  real  needs  of  men 
and  women  and  to  instill  into  the  hearts  of  boys  and  girls  such  a 
love  for  books  that  they  may  be  led  into  the  habit  of  good  reading. 
We  believe  that  every  community  owes  it  to  itself  not  only  to  have 
a  library  but  to  have  a  library  that  is  in  truth  a  living,  vital  force 
in  the  community.  Much  has  been  said  concerning  the  library  of 
yesterday,  the  librarian  of  which  was  seemingly  content  with  col- 
lecting and  preserving  books.  Librarians  of  today  still  believe  it 
to  be  their  duty  and  privilege  to  be  constantly  gathering  into  libraries 
good  books  and  many  valuable  sources  of  information,  but  not  that 
they  may  be  locked  up  in  cases  and  carefully  guarded ;  not  even 
that  they  may  be  ready  for  service  and  usefulness  in  time  of  need, 
but  that  they  may  be,  in  so  far  as  possible  and  practicable,  sent  into 
the  homes  and  put  into  service. 

Librarians  are  coming  to  see  more  clearly  the  possibilities  of  their 
profession  and  to  look  upon  their  work  as  something  more  than 
routine,  essential  as  routine  is  in  every  library.  They  are  coming 
to  realize  that  there  is  truth  in  the  statement  that  the  real  test  of 
the  value  of  the  library  is  in  its  use,  that  the  truly  useful  library 
is  far  more  than  a  building  furnished  with  book-shelves  and  stocked 
with  row  after  row  of  books,  that  it  is  indeed  and  in  truth,  as  some 
one  has  said,  "an  active,  potential  force  in  the  community,  which 
reaches  out  and  touches  and  quickens  the  lives  of  individuals  in  the 
community,  developing  and  enriching  those  lives  in  every  possible 
way." 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  present-day  library  development.  No  one 
can  deny,  however,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  work  accomplished  and 
lines  of  service  extended,  that  the  spirit  of  modern  library  develop- 
ment would  seem  to  pertain  more  to  the  public  library  than  to  that 
of  the  college  and  university.  The  development  of  the  latter,  all 
librarians  know,  has  not  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  former.  It  has 
been  too  much  tlie  tendency  of  such  libraries  to  serve  only  their 
own  immediate  communities — the  student  bodies  and  the  faculties. 
1  his  is  due,  no  doubt,  in  a  large  mesure,  to  the  entirely  inadequate 
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support  that  it  receives.  It  would  seem  that  university  authorities 
have  sometimes  failed  to  rccofinize  the  real  function  of  the  univer- 
sity library,  the  larger  scope  and  function  of  its  activities,  the  multi- 
plicity of  detail  connected  with  its  administration.  They  have  failed 
to  see  that  the  library  is  really  an  institution  in  itself,  with  great 
possibilities  for  state-wide  service  and  that,  as  such,  it  should  receive 
liberal  financial  support ;  and  we  have  the  conviction  that  the  fault 
lies  partly  with  the  librarians  in  not  making  the  influence  of  their 
libraries  felt  more  in  the  state  at  large — in  not  putting  them  upon  a 
plane  which  will  command  the  respect  which  justly  belongs  to  them. 

Granting  that  the  first  function  of  a  university  library  is  to 
meet  the  demands  made  upon  it  by  its  students  and  faculty,  is  there 
not  another  important  field  of  service,  lying  at  its  very  door,  which 
could  be  developed  if  sufficient  support  were  given  to  it?  We  refer 
to  a  state-wide  service  in  the  matter  of  providing  a  source  of  general 
information  and  dissemination  of  knowledge  that  would  benefit  the 
entire  citizenship  of  the  state.  Why  should  not  the  state  university 
library  extend  its  lines  of  service  beyond  the  campus?  Could  it  not 
become  an  institution  of  much  greater  usefulness  to  the  state  if  it 
were  to  act  as  a  bureau  of  general  information,  a  clearing  house, 
as  it  were,  on  matters  pertaining  to  education,  town  and  city  govern- 
ment, public  health,  civic  improvement,  and  many  other  subjects 
of  a  distinct  practical  and  cultural  nature  which  are  of  public  in- 
terest? Again,  does  not  the  state  university  library,  co-operating 
with  the  Extension  Division  of  the  university,  have  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  greatly  enlarged  service,  extending  far  beyond  the  cam- 
pus, to  every  corner  of  the  state,  in  that  it  is  surrounded  by  a  body 
of  men,  highly  trained  in  their  professions,  and  experts  in  their 
respective  lines  of  work,  whose  knowledge,  counsel  and  advice  could 
be  made  use  of  in  helping  to  meet  specific  and  real  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  state?  Such  highly  trained  and  expert  service  cannot 
be  supplied  even  by  the  large  public  library.  Nor  can  the  Public 
Library  Commission,  important  and  far  reaching  as  its  work  is. 
meet  the  situation.  It  remains  for  the  universit\-  library,  it  would 
seem,  co-operating  closely  with  the  Extension  Division,  fully  to 
cover  this  important  field  of  service.  The  university  is  a  great 
reservoir  of  knowledge  which  the  people  should  be  able  to  tap  as 
occasion  demand^.  An  inteligent  co-operation  between  the  univer- 
sity and  the  people  outside  of  it  results  in  making  a  broader  and 
more  efficient  citizenship,  and  such  work  is  the  proper  function  of 
a  state   university   in   a  democratic  commonwealth. 

We   would    not   overestimate   the   place    the   university    library 
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has  in  university  extension  work.  Extension  work  in  its  various 
phases  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
educational  policies  of  our  universities.  The  extension  idea  has  grown 
rapidly  within  a  decade,  until  today  practically  all  of  our  principal 
state  universities  are  carrying  on  extension  work  of  some  kind.  In 
some  the  work  is  done  thru  lecture  courses  without  the  support  of 
an  organized  extension  department.  Others  have  thoroly  organized 
extension  departments  and  employ  correspondence  study  courses  in 
the  extension  teaching,  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty.  Extension 
departments  are  collecting  material  along  many  lines  of  public 
interest  and  are  themselves  supplying  this  material  and  information 
whenever  possible.  This  is  without  question  one  of  their  legitimate 
functions  as  it  is  also  the  function  of  the  state  library  commission. 
It  is  rather  our  purpose  to  try  to  show  how  important  it  is  that  the 
university  library,  with  its  unique  opportunity  for  library  extension 
service,  as  we  believe  we  have  pointed  out  above,  take  some  initiative 
in  the  matter  of  library  extension — that  it  identify  itself  in  this 
work  more  fully  and  more  definitely  than  it  has  in  the  past — to 
such  extent  that  it  will  become  recognized  as  a  very  definite  and 
important  part  of   the  state's  agencies  for  library  extension. 

The  University  of  North  Dakota  library  is  doing  much  along 
this  line.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that,  in  a  state  like  North  Dakota, 
where  library  facilities  are  limited  and  the  need  for  such  work  is 
thus  the  greater,  the  university  library  is  not  only  meeting  the  regu- 
lar demands  made  upon  it  by  the  university  com.munity  but  is  daily 
meeting  specific  and  real  needs  of  the  people  out  in  the  state.  That 
this  is  true  can  be  seen  from  the  following  figures:  From  September, 
191 1,  to  September,  1912,  232  requests  for  material  were  received 
by  the  library  from  87  towns  over  the  state.  Two  hundred  and 
twelve  books,  89  periodicals,  and  280  pamphlets  were  loaned  out 
in  the  state  during  this  period  ;  besides,  many  letters  were  written 
by  the  library  giving  information  of  one  kind  or  another.  Thirty- 
four  bibliographies  were  compiled  for  people  in  the  sthate.  Statistics 
covering  the  two-year  period  from  September,  191 1,  to  September, 
19 1 3,  show  that  a  total  of  471  requests  were  received  from  126 
towns  in  the  state.  Further  data  obtained  from  the  correspondence 
on  file  indicates  that  during  this  period  31  bankers,  34  business  men, 
14  editors,  23  lawyers,  27  librarians.  8  ministers,  iig  school  super- 
intendents, 36  school  principals,  105  teachers,  28  high  school  stu- 
dents, and  46  unclassified  individuals  made  use  of  this  service.  In 
response  to  these  requests  the  university  library  sent  out  612  books, 
268  periodicals,    547    pamphlets,    and    compiled    45     biblographies. 
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During  the  past  year,  1914-1915,  the  library  has  served  directly  147 
towns  in  the  state;  312  requests  were  received  in  response  to  which 
987  publications  in  the  form  of  books,  periodicals,  and  pamphlets, 
in  addition  to  many  bibliographies  and  letters,  were  sent  out  by  the 
library.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  during  the  past  year  alone 
our  extension  work  was  almost  as  heavy  as  it  was  during  the  two- 
year  period  from  September,  191 1,  to  September,  1913.  To  carry 
on  this  work  properly  requires  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  one  mem- 
ber of  the  library  stafif,  and  the  work,  as  we  believe,  is  only  in  its 
beginning.  Provision  must  be  made  within  the  near  future  for  the 
appointment  of  an  additional  member  of  the  library  staff,  whose 
main  duty  it  will  be  to  care  for  the  extension  work.  It  will  also 
be  necessary  to  make  provision  as  soon  as  possible  for  the  duplica- 
tion of  books  and  other  literature  for  which  there  is  frequent  demand 
both  at  the  university  and  out  in  the  state. 

In  North  Dakota  we  thus  believe  that  it  is  the  legitimate  func- 
tion of  the  state  university  library  to  serve  not  only  the  university 
community,  but,  in  so  far  as  is  possible,  according  to  its  means  and 
equipment,  the  people  away  from  the  university  as  well.  The  library 
is  officially  recognized  by  the  University  authorities  as  being  a  very 
definite  and  essential  part  of  the  extension  organization  of  the  insti- 
tution in  that  it  acts  as  a  bureau  of  general  information,  sends  out 
books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  and  documents,  compiles  bibliographies, 
and  refers  the  inquiries  it  receives  demanding  expert  and  technical 
knowledge,  to  the  men  on  the  faculty  who,  by  reason  of  the  positions 
they  hold,  are  highly  qualified  to  render  service  in  matters  which 
pertain  to  their  respective  lines  of  work.  It  would  seem,  from  the 
many  letters  of  appreciation  we  have  received  from  people  over  the 
state  who  have  taken  advantage  of  this  service,  that  we  are  working 
along  the  right  lines. 
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Bra.m  of  the  Five  Corners:     Arnold   Mllder,     A.  C   Mc- 
Clurg  5c  Co.,  Chicago,  1915.     8vo.,  466  pp.     Price,  $1.25. 

It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  more  than  one  great  sociological 
movement  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  unscrupulous 
who  have  used  a  justly  popular  interest  for  the  purpose  of  financial 
exploitation.  To  appreciate  this  fact  we  need  only  to  remember 
the  dramas  of  Brieux  dealing  with  the  social  evil  and  contrast  them, 
frank,  clear,  scientific  as  the  lectures  of  a  medical  professor,  with 
the  prurient  pack  of  plays  that  have  nauseated  the  intelligent  public. 
The  subject  of  eugenics  has  been  even  more  unfortunate.  Based 
upon  sound  scientific  observation  and  reasoning,  it  has  been  misin- 
terpreted by  unknowing  writers,  persistently  falsified  as  to  purpose, 
and  continually  assailed  by  the  unreasoning  prejudices  of  those  who 
do  not  even  take  the  trouble  to  acquaint  themselves  with  its  prin- 
ciples. In  view  of  the  recent  investigations  of  Davenport  and  others 
and  the  unbiased  statistics  regarding  the  rapid  increase  of  the  feeeble- 
niinded,  the  idiot,  and  the  insane  and  the  consequent  burden  and 
peril  to  our  race,  such  an  ostrich-like  attitude  is  not  only  mistaken, 
but  comes  not  far  from  being  criminal.  It  is,  consequently,  a  relief 
to  greet  a  book  which  treats  the  subject  in  a  capable  manner,  with- 
out exaggeration,  and  written  in  such  a  manner  that  all  may  under- 
stand. 

This  theme  forms  the  mainspring  of  the  action  in  Bra/n  of  the 
Five  Corners.  Like  the  author's  previous  novel,  YV/c  Dominie  of 
Harlem,  the  scene  is  laid  in  one  of  the  Holland  communities  of  the 
Middle  West,  among  a  sturdy.  God-fearing  people  whose  sterling 
(jualities  this  country  has  reason  to  appreciate.  The  picture  is  fair, 
for  it  not  only  reveals  plainly  these  qualities,  but  also  the  regrettable 
tendencies  to  magnify  dogmas  and  to  regard  science  as  necessarily 
conflicting  with  religious  trutli.  The  author  is  the  editor  of  a  (lail\ 
paper  in  one  of  these  communities  of  which  he  is  himself  a  native; 
lie  knows  his  people  well  and  speaks  from  intimate  knowledge. 

The  hero  is  Bram  Meesterling,  a  shy,  simple-minded  countn- 
boy  of  fine  instincts,  who  receives  the  "Gleam"  of  enlightenment 
from  the  minister.  Dominie  Wijnberg,  who  comes  to  the  community 
from  the  East.  Brani's  people  decide  that  he  shall  go  to  college 
and  seminary  as  a  preparation  for  the  ministry ;  but,  before  leaving 
home,  he  is  practically  trapped  into  an  engagement  with  Hattie 
Wanhope,   a   pretty  country   girl,    whose   father   is  mentally    unbal- 
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anced  and  who  herself  belongs  to  the  class  of  "children  that  never 
grow  up";  a  moron,  as  the  scientists  call  it.  In  the  city  Bram  sees 
the  light  from  a  lecture  by  a  Dr.  Victor  of  the  state  university 
(whom,  by  the  way,  it  is  not  difficult  to  identify  as  Dr.  Victor  C. 
Vaughan  of  the  University  of  Michigan) .  After  consulting  the 
doctor,  he  breaks  the  engagement  with  Hattie,  promising  her  that 
he  will  never  marry  as  long  as  she  remains  single.  His  action 
arouses  a  storm.  The  home  folks  condemn  his  course  and  term  his 
motive  a  disbelief  in  Providence.  He  is  rejected  by  his  relatives  and 
the  church,  barred  from  his  chosen  career,  and  realizes  what  it  means 
to  suffer  for  convictions.  Having  become  a  journalist  in  the  city, 
he  does  valuable  work  in  behalf  of  social  service,  and  this  portion 
of  the  story  demonstrates  the  author's  appreciation  of  the  possibilities 
that  await  the  newspaper  man  in  this  connection.  As  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, he  meets  a  suitable  mate  in  Cordelia  Elliott,  a  settlement 
worker.  The  two  fall  in  love  and  the  test  is  on.  But  Bram  is 
true  to  his  promise  from  which  he  is,  however,  toward  the  end  of 
the  story,  released  by  the  hasty  marriage  of  Hattie  with  a  young 
farmer  who  had  long  tried  to  win  her.  Happy  in  the  consciousness 
of  having  been  true  to  his  convictions  and  the  ideals  that  Dominie 
VVijnberg  had  early  placed  before  him.  Bram  is  at  last  united  to 
Cordelia. 

Any  brief  outline  is  powerless  to  give  any  adequate  notion  of 
the  dramatic  interest  of  the  novel.  Rarely  has  the  writer  of  such  a 
Tendenzschrift  displayed  more  ability  in  weaving  about  a  serious, 
scientific  theme  a  fabric  of  narrative  that  so  grips  the  reader's  atten- 
tion. The  characters  are  real  personages  drawn  from  the  author's 
association  and  observation ;  the  scenes  and  events  are  fresh  and 
unique.  One  watches  the  creation  of  a  soul  and  individuality  in 
Bram  Meesterling  with  as  sincere  an  interest  as  he  would  find  in  a 
character  of  Balzac  or  George  Eliot.  The  topic  is  one  that  might 
easily  lend  itself  to  indelicacy  but  Mulder  lays  himself  open  to  no 
accusation  of  vulgarity  save,  possibly,  at  the  hands  of  the  prdues 
whom  we  have  always  with  us.  As  a  novel,  it  shows  excellent 
technique;  as  a  thesis,  it  is  full  of  scientific  truth  intelligibly  exprest. 
Bram  of  the  Five  Corners  deserves  a  wide  circle  of  readers,  and  is 
a  most  helpful  story  to  put  into  the  hands  of  young  people  and  of 
those  who  are  really  desirous  of  knowing  what  the  science  of  eugenics 
actually  stands  for,  divested  of  the  garb  of  ridicule  and  perversion 
that   the  ignorant   and   prejudiced   have  cast  about  it. 

H.  R.  Brush 
Department  of  Romance  Languages, 
University  of  North  Dakota 
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Thk  High  School:  John  Elbert  Stout,  Professor  of  Edu- 
cation, Cornell  Coliej^e,  Iowa.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Company, 
lioston,  New  ^'ork,  Cliicajjo.  1914.  XXIV-l-322  pp.  Price, 
$1.50. 

Admittedly  the  American  high  school  is  coming  into  its  own — 
at  any  rate  so  far  as  attention  is  concerned.  It  is  being  talked 
about,  written  about,  and  criticized  as  never  before.  Clearly  it  is 
in  the  lime-light.  The  educational  press  and  the  magazine  world 
teem  with  articles  discussing  various  phases  of  its  work;  some  of 
them  are  helpfully  constructive,  others  crassly  destructive;  some  are 
written  from  a  wealth  of  experience  and  knowledge,  while  others 
bear  all  the  evidences  of  ignorance  and  prejudice.  The  daily  news- 
paper enjoys  its  daily  fling;  about  Commencement  time  it  flings 
bouquets  with  a  lavish  hand,  but  at  other  times  not  infrequently 
the  objects  flung  are  both  heavier  and  dirtier.  And  the  makers  of 
books  are  not  forgetful  of  this  interesting  institution.  Some  approach 
it  from  one  point  of  view  and  others  from  quite  a  different  angle, 
but  all,  so  far  as  they  have  come  to  my  attention,  are  more  or  less 
intelligent  attempts  to  help  solve  the  great  problem  of  the  education 
of  our  youth.  The  book  here  being  reviewed  is  one  of  the  sanest 
of  the  many  that  have  been  put  forth. 

I  think  perhaps  I  should  go  one  step  farther  and  say  that  Pro- 
fessor Stout's  71ie  High  School  is  not  simply  "one  of  the  sanest" 
but  the  sanest  study,  the  most  satisfactory  discussion,  of  the  high 
school  situation  that  I  have  seen,  and  I  think  I  have  seen  the  most 
of  them.  The  one  great  reason  why  it  is  so  satisfying  is  that  it  is 
based  upon  the  bed-rock  facts  of  adolescence.  From  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  the  book,  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  adolescent  are 
ever  before  us  as  the  basis  of  the  entire  discussion  and  the  reason 
for  all  the  suggestions  made.  This  is  pretty  well  put  in  the  Intro- 
duction written  b\  Dr.  Coffman,  tornicrly  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  now  Dean  of  the  College  of  P^ducation  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota:  "...  His  constant  problem  is,  what  habits, 
what  knowledge,  what  ideals,  and  what  forms  of  organization  are 
of  most  worth  to  high  school  pupils.  His  answer  is,  those  ideals 
and  attitudes,  and  those  forms  of  organization  are  of  the  most  value, 
that  have  the  largest  number  of  relations  of  identity  with  the  most 
serviceable  phases  of  social  life  outsiile  the  school.  The  educational 
values  of  the  different  subjects  of  study  are,  therefore,  determined 
by   their  social    utility. 

"Although  this  is  not  a  new  point  in  general  education,  this 
book  is  one  of  the  pioneer  attempts  in  the  field  of  secondary  educa- 
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tion  at  accounting  for  the  purpose  and  nature  of  the  high  school  in 
terms  of  its  social  background."     (p.  xxiii.) 

And  the  author  again  and  again  makes  it  stand  out 
very  clearly  before  us  as,  for  example,  in  these  expressions  from 
the  chapter  on  "Factors  Determining  Function":  "In  determining 
whether  a  demand  upon  the  school  is  legitimate,  to  what  extent 
it  should  determine  the  policy  of  the  school,  the  present  needs  of 
the  adolescent  must  always  be  taken  into  account."  (p.  17.)  And 
again,  he  says:  "Whatever  else  the  school  should  do,  its  first  duty 
is  to  furnish  an  environment,  intellectual  and  social,  inside  of  which 
the  norm.al  development  of  the  youth  will  be  best  promoted." 
(p.  17.)  And  still  again:  "...  the  function  of  the  high 
school  is  to  care  for  the  whole  on-going  life  of  the  youth."  (p.  17.) 
Or,  once  more:  "The  function  of  the  high  school  is  first  of  all  to 
promote  the  health  and  physical  development  of  the  boys  and  girls." 
(p.  19.)  And:  "It  should  furnish  a  place  where  leisure  time  may 
be  spent  and  provide  opportunity  for  spending  the  time  wholesomely 
and  profitably."  (p.  21.)  Here  and  elsewhere  the  writer  had  in 
mind  the  same  profound  thought  that  the  great  French  savant, 
Condorcet,  put  so  forcibly  more  than  a  century  ago:  "Vices  come 
from  the  need  of  escaping  from  ennui  in  moments  of  leisure,  and 
in  escaping  from  it  through  sensations  and   not  through  ideas." 

Professor  Stout  is  well  acquainted  with  the  institution  of  which 
he  writes.  In  addition  to  having  been  a  high  school  student,  he 
has  been  a  high  school  teacher  and  principal  and  also,  later  on,  a 
college  instructor  trying  to  prepare  prospective  high  school  teachers 
for  their  work.  He  understands  the  high  school  boy  and  the  high 
school  girl,  and  he  has  sympathy  for  them  without  which  attitude 
no  one  is  qualified  either  to  teach  in  a  high  school  or  to  discuss  high 
school  matters.  In  his  preface  he  makes  clear  his  point  of  view  and 
his  program.  In  spite  of  his  high  appreciation  of  this  "school  of  all 
the  people,"  he  avers  that  it  is  sadly  in  need  of  reorganization  since 
it  has  come  to  be  so  largely  used  as  a  "finishing  school."  And  the 
book  is  frankly  an  attempt  to  state  the  principles  upon  which  such 
reorganization  should  be  based.  And  the  fundamental  principle  is 
that  the  needs  of  the  adolescent,  physical,  social,  and  moral,  as  well 
as  intellectual,  should   be  given  primary  consideration. 

After  the  preface,  the  introduction  by  Dr.  Cofifman,  and  an 
introductory  chapter  on  "Changing  Social  and  Educational  Condi- 
tions," the  book  is  written  in  two  parts:  Part  I  discusses  the  func- 
tion, and  Part  II,  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  insti- 
tution under  consideration. 
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In  discussln<i  the  function  lie  first  considers  the  factors  that 
have  to  do  with  it,  then  the  physical  aspects  of  education,  vocational 
guidance,  preparation  for  leisure,  social  efficiency,  and  preparation 
for  college,  closing  with  a  separate  chapter,  all  to  brief,  but  sane, 
on  the  education  of  girls.  In  it  all  we  see,  in  the  background,  as 
the  one  for  whom  it  is  all  being  planned,  the  adolescent,  throbbing 
with  life,  intensely  interested  in  the  varied  and  busy  activities  all 
around  him  but  yet  eagerly  and  impatiently  looking  forward  to  his 
own   great   and   glorious   future. 

Part  II,  treating  of  the  "Organization  and  Administration  of 
the  High  School,"  is  handled  in  two  divisions:  "A.,  The  Intellectual 
Organization."  and  "B.,  The  Social  Organization."  Under  the 
first  division,  the  curriculum  is  discust — the  curriculum  as  a  whole 
and  then  each  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  is  composed.  Here  again 
we  see  the  adolescent  and  are  made  vividly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
for  the  adolescent  we  are  planning  and  that,  in  the  planning,  we 
must  take  him  as  he  is  and  give  to  him  the  mental,  the  moral,  and 
the  social  nourishment  that  is  adapted  to  his  needs,  and  which  he 
craves.  "Subject  matter  must  be  within  the  range  of  the  interests 
and  capabilities  of  the  learner  if  it  is  to  serve  any  useful  purpose." 
(p.  103.)  Again:  "The  learner's  mind,  not  the  teacher's,  furnishes 
the  only  proper  basis  for  a  useful  organization  of  subject  matter." 
(p.  108.)  In  speaking  of  history,  Professor  Stout  says:  "History 
to  be  valuable  must  constitute  a  social  environment  to  which  youth 
can  respond  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  social  perceptions  and  aid 
in  arriving  at  proper  social  valuation."  (p.  113.)  In  speaking  of 
the  material  sciences  he  is  likewise  clear;  "The  aim  of  high  school 
instruction  in  science  is  a  practical  one."  (p.  129.)  "Its  chief  value 
lies  in  the  control  it  gives  its  possessor  over  his  environment."  (p. 
130.)  "The  chief  aim  in  the  study  of  science  is  to  acquire  a  body 
of  knowledge  immediately  useful  in  daily  living."  (p.  131.)  And 
in  the  matter  of  English  he  speaks  to  the  same  point:  "For  purposes 
of  high  school  instruction,  unless  material  is  worth  while  because 
of  its  content,  no  refinement  of  form  or  technique  in  expression 
can  justify  its  use.  Literarj-  value  from  our  point  of  view  is  human 
value.  And  we  must,  of  course,  judge  values  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  interests  and  capacities  of  the  learner  and  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  intellectual  satisfaction  which  the  specialist  may 
be  able  to  derive  from  the  study  of  a  masterpiece."  (p.  146.)  And 
so  one  might  go  on  thru  all  the  subjects.     It  is  not  necessary. 

Under   the   second    division,   "The   Social   Organization,"    it   is 
the  same.     Upon  the  need  of  large  attention  being  given  to  the  high 
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school  as  a  social  institution  special  emphasis  is  placed.  And  why? 
Because,  "The  adolescent  period  is  marked  in  no  other  way  so  dis- 
tinctively as  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  period  of  socialization."  (p.  220.) 
"In  any  fruitful  discussion  of  the  social  organization  of  the  high 
school,  it  must  be  taken  into  account  that  the  social  instincts  and 
interests  of  adolescents  are  seeking  opportunity  for  expression.  If 
these  opportunities  are  not  furnished  by  the  school,  they  will  be 
sought  elsewhere.  Young  people  crave  social  life  and  it  must  in  one 
way  or  another  be  provided."  (p.  236.)  And  the  author  is  clear 
and  intelligent  in  his  suggestions  as  to  ways  and  means  for  satisfying 
the  need. 

The  author's  attitude  on  the  matter  of  school  government  is 
interesting.  A  couple  brief  quotations  will  indicate  his  point  of 
view:  "The  problem  of  government  is  not  a  police  problem.  It  is, 
on  the  contrary,  a  most  vital  and  insistent  educational  problem  and 
must  be  dealt  with  as  such.  School  government  has  to  do  primarily 
with  a  system  of  ethical  relationships  through  which  the  young 
people  ought  to  learn  some  of  the  most  important  lessons  which  the 
school  can  teach  them."  (p.  259.)  And  once  more:  "Order  must 
be  secured  and  maintained,  but  order  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  The 
final  test  of  the  efficiency  of  any  system  of  government  is  found  in 
the  permanent  moral  and  ethical  influences  it  exerts."  (p.  261.)  The 
division  closes  with  a  chapter  on  "High  School  Teachers"  in  which 
emphasis  is  thrown  upon  the  need  of  a  three-fold  equipment,  aca- 
demic, professional,  and  personal.  And  as  showing  that  even  here 
the  adolescent  has  not  been  forgotten,  I  quote:  "...  the  high 
school  teacher  should  have  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  psycho- 
logical characteristics  peculiar  to  the  adolescent  period.  This  period 
is  sufficiently  differentiated  from  other  life  periods  to  render  the 
psychology  of  it  worthy  of  special   study."      (p.  296.) 

As  stated  before  in  this  review.  Professor  Stout  keeps  the 
adolescent  in  mind  in  all  his  discussion,  and  make  adaptation  to 
adolescent  characteristics  and  needs  the  basis  for  all  his  conclusions 
as  to  curriculum,  methods,  and  organization.  Still,  he  does  not 
discuss  the  adolescent.  Save  incidentally,  he  nowhere  even  states 
his  characteristics.  In  other  words,  this  is  not  a  book  on  adolescent 
psycholog}'.  The  writer  assumes  a  knowledge  of  all  this  on  the  part 
of  his  readers.  To  be  sure,  this  is  oftentimes  an  assumption  contrary 
to  fact,  but  yet  there  are  limits  to  any  book  or  to  any  the  treatment 
of  any  subject.  If  the  reader  of  this  review  is  not  acquainted  with 
a  satisfactory  treatment  of  adolescence,  and  would  like  one,  let  me 
refer  him  to  King's  "The  High  School  Age,"  published  about  a  year 
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ago  b\  the  HoWis-Merrill  Company  of  Indianapcjlis,  Indiana.  This 
little  book,  while  not  an  exhaustive  stud\-  of  adolescence,  is  a  sympa- 
thetic one  and  one  that  furnishes  a  splendid  background  for  Pro- 
fessor Stout's  treatment  of  the  lar<:cr  subject.  During  the  recent 
Summer  Session  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  in  carrying 
a  course  in  Secondary  Education,  I  had  m\'  students  use  these  two 
books  as  a  background  for  the  lectures  and  class  discussions,  Pro- 
fessor King's  during  the  first  part  of  the  session  and  Professor 
Stout's  during  the  latter.  I  was  more  than  pleased  with  the  results. 
Much  has  been  said  in  this  review  about  Professor  Stout's  in- 
sistence in  keeping  the  adolescent  in  mind  in  all  his  discussion. 
More  than  once  he  has  been  commended  for  urging  that  no  subject- 
matter  be  selected  for  use  in  the  high  school  save  that  which  "fits" 
into  the  stage  of  development  of  the  high  school  boy  and  girl,  and 
for  demanding  that  methods  of  instruction  used  shall  likewise  be 
adapted  to  his  needs  and  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  schoolroom 
shall  be  one  in  which  such  an  individual  can  thrive. 

Doubtless  the  reaction  to  all  this  on  the  part  of  many  readers, 
laymen  as  well  as  professionals,  can  well  be  exprest  in  the  simple 
questions,  "Why  not?  That  sounds  sensible  and  natural.  Isn't  it 
all  right?"  And  the  answer  must  be  a  strong  affirmative — "Of 
course  it  is  all  right."  Then  vi^hy  all  this  pother,  both  in  the  book 
and  in  the  review?  For  this  reason:  as  simple  as  this  is,  as  self- 
evident  to  any  open  mind,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  management  of  our 
high  schools  is  not  based  upon  these  common-sense  facts  and  prin- 
ciples. It  ought  to  be,  but  it  is  not.  The  subject-matter  used  in 
the  high  school,  much  of  it,  is  not  adapted  to  the  needs  and  tastes 
of  high  school  boys  and  girls.  And  the  methods  of  instruction  and 
of  government  are,  in  too  many  instances,  ill-adapted  to  these  im- 
mature but  rapidly  developing  minds.  And  these  are  the  reasons 
why  our  high  schools  are  not  giving  better  satisfaction.  The  Gospel 
of  adolescence  needs  to  be  preached,  in  season  and  out  of  season — 
in  professional  books,  in  the  educational  press,  in  magazines,  and  in 
the  daily  paper;  from  the  lecture  platform,  and  from  the  pulpit; 
to  teachers,  to  boards  of  education,  to  the  makers  of  courses  of 
study,  to  writers  of  text-books,  to  parents,  and  to  the  great  public 
vitally  interested  in  our  schools.  Professor  Stout  has  here  done  a 
pioneer  service.  Would  tliat  every  high  school  teacher  in  the  land 
could  come  into  contact  with  his  suggestive  program!  Let  the  good 
work  go  on ! 

A.    J.     L.ADD 

Department  of  Education, 
Universitv  of  North  Dakota 
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Heredity  and  Environment  in  the  Development  of  Men: 
Edwin  Grant  Conklin,  Professor  of  Biology  in  Princeton 
University.  Princeton  University  Press.  XIV+534  PP- 
Price,  $2.00. 

This  volume  forms  the  seventh  in  the  series  of  the  N.  W. 
Harris  lectures  at  Northwestern  University.  It  comprises  a  popular 
presentation  of  some  of  the  newer  work  in  biology,  especially  that 
in  heredity  and  development,  together  with  a  discussion  of  the  bear- 
ing of  this  work  on  modern  theories  of  education  and  human  conduct. 

In  his  introductory  chapter  the  author  presents  briefly  the  de- 
velopment of  the  body  and  the  mind,  and  the  facts  determining 
it.  This  is  followed  by  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  germ  cells 
and  of  their  role  in  development.  Inheritance  is  then  considered 
with  especial  reference  to  Mendelism.  A  fourth  chapter  is  devoted 
to  the  influence  of  environment  and  its  relative  importance  as  com- 
pared with  heredity  in  determining  the  character  of  the  individual. 

The  subject  of  eugenics  is  carefully  considered  in  the  fifth 
chapter,  and  tiie  book  closes  with  an  interesting  comparison  of  what 
the  author  calls  the  "voluntaristic"  and  the  "mechanistic  conceptions 
of  nature  and  of  human  responsibility." 

The  last  two  chapters,  for  which  the  first  four  serve  as  a  pre- 
paration, are  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  part  of  the  work. 
In  his  treatment  of  eugenics  the  author  takes  a  moderate  position, 
emphasizing  positive  rather  than  negative  mesures.  In  his  mastery 
of  the  biological  phases  of  eugenics,  however,  he  appears  to  lose 
sight  of  its  economic  phases,  and  one  can  not  but  ask  whether,  after 
all,  it  would  work  for  the  good  of  the  race  if  the  marriage  age  were 
materially  decreased.  In  all  this  talk  of  race  suicide  we  seem  to 
forget  the  teachings  of  Malthers  and  to  overlook  the  demonstration 
of  their  truth  in  Europe  and  the  Orient.  The  prime  factor  in  this 
horrible  catacylsm  which  has  fallen  upon  Europe  is  this  very  neglect 
of  iiis  teachings.  The  breeding  of  the  fit  in  order  that  they  may 
not  be  swamped  by  the  unfit  in  the  struggle  for  existence  is  like 
the  blind  leading  the  blind,  "both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch."  Far 
better  are  mesures  of  restriction,  in  so  far  as  feasible,  upon  the  multi- 
plication of  the  unfit,  the  restriction  of  undesirable  immigration,  and 
the  proper  training  of  the  children  which  are  born. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  relative  importance  of  heredity  and  en- 
vironment in  determining  the  character  of  the  individual,  the  author 
takes  a  middle  course  between   those  wbo  believe  that  birth   is  all 
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important  and   those  who   think  that  even   the  worst  heritage  may 
be   put   to   good    account   if   properly   handled. 

The  book  forms  very  interestinj^  reading,  especially  for  parents 
and  educators,  the  weightiness  of  the  subject  being  relieved  by  the 
author's  pleasing  style  and   frequent   interjections  of   lively   humor. 

The  mechanical  details,  especially  the  typography,  leave  little 
to  be  desired. 

R.  T.  Young 
Department  of  Zoology, 
University  of  North  Dakota 


The  Discipline  of  the  School:  Frances  M.  Morehouse, 
Supervisor  of  High  School  Teaching,  Illinois  State  Normal 
University.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  Chicago, 
1914,      XVni+342   pp.      Price,  $1.25. 

This  book  is  ofifered  to  the  public  with  the  definite  desire  that 
it  find  a  place  among  the  texts  used  in  the  professional  education 
of  teachers.  The  author  believes  in  this  phase  of  the  preparation 
for  teaching,  and  agrees  with  the  writer  of  the  Introduction,  Dr. 
Lotus  D.  Cof^man,  that  "The  most  important  cause  of  teacher 
mortality  is  weakness  in  discipline."  (p.  XIII.)  With  that  thought 
in  mind  an  effort  has  been  put  forth  to  present  a  treaties  that  will 
aid  in  strengthening  this  point  of  weakness.  And  the  effort  has  been 
successful.  A  book  has  been  produced  that  can  be  very  helpful  if 
only   it  gets   an   opportunity   to   be    used. 

Let  us  look,  for  a  moment,  at  this  matter  of  the  professional 
education  of  teachers  to  see  at  what  point  we  have  arrived.  It  took 
a  long  time  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  grasp  the  idea 
of  the  need  of  such  preparation  for  teaching.  It  has  finally  come, 
however,  to  be  a  well-recognized  plank  in  our  educational  platform. 
We  are  fairly  committed  to  the  program  so  far  as  it  affects  rural 
schools  and  city  grades.  That  high  school  teachers  also  need  such 
equipment  is  pretty  well  recognized  in  several  states.  We  need  to 
go  but  one  step  farther — namely,  to  demand  it  for  teachers  in  our 
normal  schools,  our  colleges,  and  our  universities  (and  it  is  needed 
in  these  institutions  just  as  surely  as  in  any  of  the  others),  to  make 
the  program  all-inclusive.  Note  that  I  use  the  word  "inclusive," 
not  the  word  "satisfactory,"  for  even  the  extension  of  the  movement 
to  include  these  higher  institutions  wouKl  not  make  a  satisfactory 
program. 

The  program  even   thus  extended   would   not  be  thoroly  satis- 
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factory  because  it  is  scarcely  more  than  the  idea  of  professional 
preparation  that  has  been  accepted.  It  is  not  that  idea  worked  out 
in  its  fulness.  Oh!  we  all  want  our  teachers  to  have  had  profes- 
sional preparation — just  a  little  of  it,  anyway,  so  we  can  say  they 
have  had  it,  whether  they  have  had  enough  to  know  what  it  really 
means  or  not.  But  that's  about  all  that  we  insist  on.  Nowhere 
along  the  line  de  we  demand  that  thoroness  of  preparation  for 
teaching  that  we  are  now  demanding  for  the  practise  of  law,  or  of 
medicine,  or  of  engineering.  The  American  people  are  a  little  too 
easily  satisfied  with  the  show  of  things.  It  is  being  seen  in  this  mat- 
ter as  in  others. 

And  this  is  why  I  raised  the  question,  above,  as  to  Professor 
Morehouse's  book,  good  as  it  is,  getting  an  opportunity  to  be  used. 
It  deals  with  a  phase  of  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  which  it  is 
not  yet  fully  recognized  that  they  either  need  assistance  or  that 
assistance  can  be  rendered  thru  academic  study.  To  the  initiated 
it  goes  without  saying  that  both  points  are  sound — teachers  do  need 
such  assistance,  and  it  can  be  rendered  thru  academic  study.  But 
the  eyes  of  the  masses  including,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  majority 
of  teachers,  are  still  holden. 

But  the  book  will  be  useful,  nevertheless ;  not  as  useful  as  it 
deserves  to  be  because  it  will  not  reach  all  who  could  be  helped 
by  it,  but  the  very  fact  of  its  presentation  will  help  speed  the  good 
day  when  this  book  or  some  such  treatment  will  be  demanded  far 
and  wide.  And,  to  some  extent,  it  will  be  used  at  once  in  class  rooms, 
in  reading  circle  work,  and  in  private  studies,  (indeed,  it  is  already 
being  thus  used)  since,  here  and  there,  blind  eyes  are  being  opened, 
and  deaf  ears  unstopt.  But  to  the  book  itself.  Too  long  have  I 
kept  it  from  you. 

The  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  book  under  discussion  is  both 
logical  and  pleasing.  In  the  Introduction  is  found  a  very  brief 
tracing  of  the  historical  development  of  school  discipline  or,  at  least, 
a  brief  mention  of  the  various  points  of  view  from  which  it  has  been 
approaclied.  Then  follows  the  general  discussion  of  the  function 
of  tlie  school  and  the  theory  of  discipline.  The  specific  problems 
of  school  life  and  the  difficulties  commonly  met,  with  suggestions 
for  handling,  come  last.  Thus  we  have  the  history,  the  theory,  and 
tlic  practise. 

The  first  chapter  is  a  brief,  but  interesting,  discussion  of  "The 
Place  and  Work  of  the  School  in  Modern  Life."  The  point  of 
view  is  fairly  well  stated  in  a  couple  of  sentences  near  the  beginning 
of  the  chapter:  "In  general,  the  school  recognizes  two  great  duties 
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devolving  upon  it:  to  prepare  children  for  living,  by  making  them 
intelligent  sharers  in  the  life  of  their  time;  and  to  prepare  them 
for  the  task  of  adding  something  to  the  sum  of  human  welfare.  The 
first  function  has  for  its  aim  to  help  the  child  catch  up  with  the 
race;  the  second,  to  aid  the  race  in  its  efforts  at  progress."  (p.  2.) 
And  the  teacher's  attitude  toward  this  important  work  is  shown  in 
a  striking  sentence  that  will  be  sure  to  challenge  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  parents,  and  which  should,  in  some  way,  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  all  others:  "It  is  among  teachers  as  a  body,  rather 
than  among  parents,  that  there  exists  a  compelling  sense  of  respon- 
sibility  toward   the  next  generation."     (p.   9.) 

With  the  second  chapter  begins  the  real  discussion  of  the  matter 
of  discipline.  A  sort  of  definition  is  found  in  the  initial  sentence: 
"All  the  training  which  society  gives  to  individuals,  which  helps 
them  better  to  control  their  powers,  may  be  called  disciplinary." 
(p.  13.)  This  is  a  very  broad  point  of  view,  and  a  narrower  one, 
as  a  working  basis,  is  found  later  one."  *  *  *  discipline  *  *  ♦ 
indicates  any  and  all  measures  for  the  better  conduct  of  the  school 
with  reference  to  the  order  and  behavior  of  his  pupils."  (p.  92.) 
But  it  is  made  very  clear  that  discipline  is  far  more  than  a  negative 
process:  "The  teacher's  part  is  not  only  to  inhibit  evil,  but  to  build 
up  tendencies  to  the  right  response  to  stimuli,  to  form  ideals  that 
beckon  and  prejudices  that  restrain,  all  contributing  to  the  making 
of  strong,  normal,  good  boys  and  girls."  (p.  93.)  In  other  words, 
it  is  looked  upon  as  a  positive  educational  process. 

The  first  topic  in  this  discussion  is  "The  Modes  of  School  Gov- 
ernment." Its  consideration  is  carried  on  thru  three  chapters,  and 
five  fundamental  modes  are  treated:  1.  "The  Mode  of  Absolute 
Authority";  2.  "The  Mode  of  Appeal  to  Personal  Interest"; 
3.  "The  Mode  of  Control  through  Personal  Influence";  4.  "The 
Mode  of  Wholesome  Repletion";  and  5.  "The  Mode  of  Appeal 
to  Social  Consciousness."  These  modes  are  treated,  in  the  words 
of  the  author,  "*  *  *  approximately  in  the  order  of  their  his- 
torical development,  and  in  the  reverse  order  of  their  probable  worth 
in  bringing  about  ideal  school  conditions."  (p.  13.)  The  naming 
of  these  modes  and  this  statement  give,  to  a  discriminating  reader, 
the  author's  point  of  view  in  regard  to  the  theoretical  aspect  of 
discipline.  Hut  it  is  made  clearer,  and  assistance  is  rendered  by  an 
interesting  discussion  of  "The  Disciplinary  Process,"  and  of  "The 
Spirit  of  the  School." 

At  this  point  begins  the  treatment  of  the  practical  phases  of 
school  discipline.     In  a  chapter  of  42  pages  all  the  various  offenses 
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common  in  American  schools  are  described  and  accounted  for.  I 
think  they  have  all  been  corralled — there  surely  can  not  be  any 
more.  The  writer  of  this  book  must  have  been  very  wide-awake 
as  a  youngster  to  experience  so  many  forms,  and  must  have  had  a 
very  good  memory  not  to  have  forgotten  more.  I  never  heard  of 
half  of  them  before  and  yet,  in  the  early  days,  I  was  looked  upon 
as  a  very  efficient  lad  myself,  in  such  activities.  Because  of  this 
chapter  I  should  hardly  advise  placing  the  book  in  the  school  library 
to  which  pupils  have  access,  fearful  of  what  the  power  of  suggestion 
might  do.  The  chapter  on  offenses  is  followed  by  a  couple  on  pun- 
ishment. That  was  to  be  expected,  of  course.  "If  you  will  dance, 
you  must  pay  the  fiddler,"  you  know.  The  treatment  is  sane,  how- 
ever,  and  very  suggestive  to  young  or  prospective  teachers. 

Four  chapters,  a  total  of  75  pages,  follow  in  a  treatment  of 
"Disciplinary  Devices."  Under  the  adjectives  "preventive"  and 
"corrective,"  and  with  somewhat  careful  correlation  with  the  modes 
of  school  government  previously  discust,  this  is  made  logical  and 
rather  exhaustive.  A  chapter  on  "The  Supervision  of  Discipline," 
in  which  the  principal  or  other  supervising  officer  finds  a  helpful  dis- 
cussion of  his  part  of  the  work,  closes  the  general  discussion. 

There  are  a  few  special  features  that  are  worthy  of  mention. 
Each  chapter  closes  with  a  very  brief  summary.  This  is  done,  I 
suppose,  so  that  the  reader  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  "woods"  while 
wandering  among  the  "trees."  At  any  rate,  it  serves  that  purpose. 
Another  very  interesting  and  helpful  feature  is  the  citing  of  illustra- 
tions that  help  both  to  clarify  and  clinch  points  under  discussion. 
These  are  frequently  found  in  the  chapters  on  offenses,  punishment, 
and  disciplinary  devices.  They  are  ahvays  apt,  and  frequently  very 
suggestive.  Three  appendices  follow  the  general  discussion.  The 
first  is  a  classified  bibliography  of  some  200  or  more  references  on 
various  phases  of  the  general  subject  of  discipline.  The  second  gives 
a  list  of  searching  questions  bearing  closely  upon  the  text,  chapter 
by  chapter,  that  will  be  of  considerable  assistance  to  the  student. 
Tlie  third  presents  various  blank  forms  for  use  in  securing  and 
maintaining  good  order. 

All  in  all,  I  have  found  this  book  the  most  satisfactory  study 
of  the  problem  of  school  government  that  has  come  to  my  attention. 
1  do  not  mean  by  that  statement  that  I  agree  with  everything  that 
the  author  says,  recommend  every  suggestion  made,  and  declare  that 
the  book  is  perfect  as  regards  spelling,  punctuation,  and  all  the  other 
little  mechanical  matters.  But  it  is  a  sane,  thoughtful  study  of  a 
very  important  phase  of  the  professional  preparation  of  teachers.     It 
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is  sound  in  theory,  and  sure  to  be  helpful  in  practise.     It  should  find 
a  place   in   our   professional   schools. 

A.  J.  Laud 
Department  of  Education, 
University   of   North   Dakota 


Cardin'ai.  Truths  of  the  Gospel:  Samuel  F.  Halfyard,  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  and  Theologj',  Wesley  College,  Grand 
Forks,  North  Dakota.  The  Methodist  Book  Concern,  New 
York,   Cincinnati.      1915.      252   pp.      Price,  $1.00. 

Dr.  Halyfard  in  his  new  book  explains  some  of  the  paramount 
truths  of  the  gospel.  He  especially  takes  the  established  principles 
of  religion  which  have  been  more  or  less  misunderstood  by  the  public 
and  sets  them  in  their  true  relation  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  He 
holds  that  the  principles  which  the  Church  has  always  taught,  tho 
but  partially  understood,  are  essential  to  the  religion  of  Christ. 
Take,  as  an  example,  the  cross:  The  atonement  of  Christ  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  heated  controversies,  the  motive  of  numerous 
polemics,  and  has  been  looked  upon  as  something  that  belongs  in 
the  field  of  mysticism.  The  author  intelligently  refutes  the  prin- 
cipal speculative  theories  and  gives  a  very  natural  and  simple  mean- 
ing to  the  cross.  Another  illustration :  he  takes  theologj-  which  has 
also  been  the  object  of  much  abuse  by  those  who  do  not  understand 
the  term  and  gives  a  clear  meaning  to  the  subject  and  assigns  its 
rightful  place  in  the  realm  of  science.  The  author  argues  that 
there  should  be  no  more  prejudice  against  theology  than  there  is 
against  astronomy  or  botany.  I'heology  is  not  a  mischievous  and 
debilitating  science.  It  is  the  study  of  religion.  And  it  should 
have  a  worthy  place  among  the  physical  and  social  sciences  which 
are  the  pride  and  glory  of  our  generation. 

And  so  the  author  treats  other  subjects,  such  as  "New  Birtli," 
"Sin,"  "A  Dynamic  Gospel"  and  others — subjects  which  seem  trite 
and  hackneyed — and  adapts  thcni  to  the  thought  of  today.  He 
argues  that  these  truths  are  just  as  essential  today  as  they  ever 
were  to  the  development  of  character. 

A   few  quotations   illustrate  the  spirit   and   the   thought: 

"The  relation  of  religion  to  theology  is  the  relation  of  fact  to 
theory.  Religion  has  to  do  with  the  facts  of  the  spiritual  life; 
theology  seeks  to  explain  the  facts.  Religion  is  experience;  theolog>- 
is  our  theory  about  experience.  Religion  is  an  inner  state  of 
being  which  may   be  proclaimed   by  word  and   deed ;  theology  is  a 
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doctrine  to  be  held  in  the  intellect  and  tested  by  reason.  The  former 
is  a  discipline  of  the  soul  and  rests  on  faith;  the  latter  is  a  science 
and  is  created  by  the  mind.  The  first  is  life  and  love,  the  second 
is  thought  and  interpretation."      (p.   13.) 

"The  cross  of  Christ  occupies  a  central  place  in  the  Gospels 
of  the  New  Testament."  (p.  67.)  "All  interpretations  of  the 
cross  which  view  the  death  of  Christ  as  having  any  objective  in- 
fluence on  God  and  the  means  of  procuring  favor  for  mankind 
must  be  repudiated.  Theories  that  propitiate  the  divine  wrath, 
that  satisfy  the  divine  honor,  that  furnish  the  innocent  in  place  of 
the  guilty,  that  reconcile  God  to  man — all  such  theories  stand  in 
the  way  of  a  just  appreciation  of  Calvary  and  must  be  abandoned." 

(p.  93.) 

"Christ's  sufferings  and   crucifixion   must  be   regarded   as  of  a 

piece  with  His  life  work.  Through  His  entire  career.  His  whole 
work,  there  runs  one  central,  unifying  purpose.  'Jesus  was  never 
off  the  cross.'  The  cross  was  the  consummation  of  His  life  of  love 
and  self-denial  and  the  practical  demonstration  of  His  complete 
devotion  to  the  will  of  God  for  the  sake  of  the  world.  Thus  the 
purpose  of  Calvary  was  no  new  thing;  it  was  no  new  departure. 
It  was  no  isolated  fact,  but  the  inevitable  climax  of  a  life-long  sacri- 
fice, it  was  the  culminating  point  of  a  life  filled  with  loving  deeds 
and  lowly  service.  It  was  the  completion  of  our  Lord's  redeeming 
work  which  began  with  His  birth  and  was  the  consuming  passion  of 
His  whole  career."     (p.  95.) 

W.  H.  Elfring 
Pastor  of  Congregational   Church, 
Grand   Forks,   North   Dakota 


Agricultural  Education  for  Teachers:  Garland  Armor 
Bricker,  Assistant  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education,  Ohio 
State  University,  American  Book  Company,  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago,   19 1 4.     172  pp.     Price,  80c. 

Professor  Bricker  is  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  this  relatively 
new  phase  of  educational  activity,  and  wishes  to  assist  the  movement. 
While  the  interest  in  agricultural  education  is  of  very  recent  birth 
the  idea  has  been  so  quickly  grasped  and  so  widely  adopted  that 
we  have  not  yet  had  time  to  get  our  bearings.  The  author  of  this 
little  book,  realizing  the  magnitude  of  the  task  thus  suddenly  thrown 
upon  the  scliools,  comes  ro  their  assistance  with  suggestions  as  to 
methods  of  procedure. 
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The  situation  is  cliaotic.  Practically  within  a  period  of  two 
decades  a  new  and  difficult  subject  has  been  added  to  the  curriculum 
of  the  schools  of  a  great  country  emphasizing  universal  and  com- 
pulsory education.  1  he  subject  lias  been  added  before  any  adequate 
preparation  had  been  made  for  its  handling.  It  is  as  new  to  the 
teaching  force  os  to  anybody  else.  Just  how  much  and  what  portions 
of  the  science,  just  how  many  and  what  phases  of  the  art  of  agricul- 
ture should  be  presented,  has  not  yet  been  definitely  worked  out. 
Indeed  I  am  not  sure  that  anyone  wants  to  risk  his  reputation  by 
stating  that  the  science  of  agriculture  itself  has  as  yet  received  a 
definite  limitation — just  how  much  of  physics,  of  chemistry,  of 
botany,  of  zoology  it  contains,  and  where  the  boundary  line  should 
be  drawn.  It  is  still  in  the  making.  Nor  has  the  methodology  of 
the  presentation  of  this  new  subject  in  the  schools  been  any  more 
clearly  grasped. 

And  yet,  we  are  teaching  it — or  pretending  to — to  the  various 
classes  of  our  country  schools  and  in  the  grades  and  high  schools 
of  our  towns  and  cities.  Verily  we  are  a  bold  people.  Trying  to 
do  the  thing  for  which  we  have  no  preparation — blundering  here 
and,  either  by  accident  or  profiting  by  our  failures,  succeeding  there. 
Clearly  something  is  needed — someone  to  go  ahead  and  map  out  the 
way — someone  to  lay  down  broad  principles  upon  which  the  work 
can  be  organized — someone  to  suggest  what  should  be  taught,  how 
it  should  be  presented,  and  to  indicate  what  should  be  done,  and 
when,  and  how.  Mr.  Bricker  is  attempting  to  perform  this  service. 
He  is  one  of  the  small  number,  relatively  speaking,  who,  because  of 
a  broader  knowledge  of  the  field,  a  deeper  insight  into  the  needs  of 
the  times  and  the  possibilities  of  development,  and  clearer  vision 
as  to  practicable  methods  of  procedure,  have  stept  out  from  the 
ranks  and  assumed  positions  of  leadership.  They  are  pioneers  and 
are  doing  pioneer  service.  Some  of  it  is  crude,  of  course,  as  is  true 
of  all  pioneer  work.  Some  of  the  positions  taken  will  later  have 
to  be  abandoned.  Some  of  the  suggestions  made  will  later  be  seen 
to  be  unwise.  Some  of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  will  later  be  shown 
to  have  been  born  of  rosy  enthusiasm.  Hut  the  service  is  a  worth\ 
one  and  the  men  performing  it  are   to  be  commended. 

In  the  case  of  the  present  work,  however,  one  can  but  regret 
the  seeming  haste  with  which  it  has  been  performed.  I  say  "seeming 
haste,"  for  in  no  other  way  can  I  account  for  several  unfortunate 
features.  In  the  first  place,  the  material  is  not  well  organized.  It 
impresses  the  critical  reader  as  having  been  "thrown  together"  in 
response  to  a  hurried  call  for  "copy."  The  paragraphing  is  often 
poor   and    the   punctuation   quite   unsatisfactory.      There   is   a   little 
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too  much  loud  talking  done,  too  much  cock-suredness  manifested, 
as  the  writer  wanders  in  the  new  field.  It  is  far  from  being  a 
scholarly  piece  of  work,  and  presents  none  of  the  evidences  of  lite- 
rary excellence.  In  my  judgment  it  would  have  been  much  better 
had  the  author  withheld  publication  for  a  few  months  and  given 
the  manuscript  a  very  careful  revision.  The  cause  would  not  have 
suffered  seriously  by  the  delay  (indeed,  in  the  end,  would  have  been 
better  served),  and  the  writer  would  have  profited  greatly  in  the 
estimation  of  his  readers.  He  has  risked  too  much.  But  this  note 
of  adverse  criticism  should  not  detract  from  a  proper  appreciation 
of  the  service  rendered.  Ihe  book  will  serve  a  good  purpose ;  it 
will  be  very  useful  to  anyone,  not  an  expert,  laboring  in  the  new 
field.  It  v/ill  be  a  veritable  godsend  to  thousands  of  teachers  who, 
in  spite  of  their  unpreparedness,  must,  nevertheless,  in  some  way, 
handle  the  subject,  if  only  it  could  get  into  their  hands. 

The  author  justifies  the  interest  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture 
by  saying,  among  other  things,  "One  reason  why  agriculture  should 
be  taught  in  the  public  schools  is  that,  as  a  nation,  we  must  begin  to 
work  out  the  solution  of  intensive  agriculture."  *  *  *  "i^  the 
past  we  have  been  exploiting  our  soil ;  from  henceforth  we  must 
endeavor  to  conserve  its  fertility  to  the  end  that  the  conditions  of 
life  may  be  ameliorated  for  the  multitude  of  our  race  who  shall 
inhabit  this  land  after  us."  (p.  lo.)  "The  American  people  of 
the  future  must  either  learn  the  lesson  of  intensive  agriculture,  or 
starve,  or  fight."  (p.  12.)  And  the  only  way  this  can  be  learned, 
he  thinks,  is  thru  the  use  of  the  public  schools. 

Note  that  the  book  is  called  "Agricultural  Education  for 
Teachers."  Primarily  he  has  the  teacher  in  mind,  trying  to  tell  him 
how  to  get  ready  and  what  to  do.  In  beginning  this  instruction 
the  author  gives  a  very  brief  chapter  on  "The  Qualifications  of  a 
Teacher  of  Agriculture."  As  the  most  important  factors  he  names 
rural-rriindedness,  enthusiasm,  harmonious  adjustment,  and  profes- 
sional knoivledge.  But  he  has  omitted  the  absolutely  essential  factor. 
These  four  are  important,  of  course,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
thorogoing  knowledge  of  the  subject  itself,  or  failure  stares  one  in 
the  face.  The  author  recognizes  this  fact  since,  later  on,  he  says, 
"They  must  know  the  things  they  teach.  Scholarship  is  the  first 
requisite  to  the  true  success  of  the  master  teacher."  But  he  calls 
this  knowledge  of  subject  matter  professional  whereas  it  is  merely 
academic.  Knowledge  of  the  way  of  handling  it,  the  matter  of  pre- 
sentation, is  professional.  Then  follows  a  rather  long  chapter  on 
"Agencies  for  Preparation"  in  which  one  gets  a  pretty  fair  idea  of 
the  working  of  these  various  agencies. 
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So  much,  about  a  third  of  the  book,  deals  with  the  preparation 
of  the  teacher  of  agriculture.  The  author  now  takes  up  the  subject 
martcr  to  be  taught  and,  distinguishing  between  nature  study,  ele- 
mentary agriculture,  and  secondary  agriculture,  discusses  each  at  some 
length.  He  gives  the  aim,  or  purpose,  of  each,  assigns  each  to 
its  appropriate  place  in  the  curriculum,  and  also  touches  upon  some 
of  the  pedagogical  problems  involved.  Discussion  of  the  subject 
matter  is  followed  by  a  consideration  of  administration  looked  at 
from  many  points  of  view.  Here  are  found  many  good  suggestions 
that  cannot  fail  to  be  very  helful,  especially  to  the  inexperienced 
teacher.  The  book  closes  with  a  chapter  on  "Boys'  and  Girls' 
Agricultural  Clubs"  which  again  is  practical  and  interesting. 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  a  serious  eliort  to  render  serviLe  in  a 
field  in  v.hich  service  of  the  kind  is  greatly  needed.  It  should  meet 
with  a  hearty  welcome  and  find  a  home  for  itself  and  a  sphere  of 
usefulness  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

A.  J.  Ladd 
Department  of  Education, 
L  niversitv  oi  North  Dakota 


Oltlixes  of  International  Law:  Arnold  Bennett  Hall, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science,  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. LaSalle  Extension  University,  Chicago,  1915.  VI-]-256  pp. 
This  is  a  reprint  of  an  article  which  appeared,  three  of  four 
years  ago,  in  a  popular  encyclopedia  of  law,  "American  Law  and 
Procedure,"  published  by  the  LaSalle  Extension  University  of  Chi- 
cago, as  the  foundation  of  its  correspondence  courses  in  law.  The 
title  selected  for  the  reprint  is  very  apt.  It  is  a  very  bare  outline 
of  the  subject.  The  106  pages  of  text  contain  only  bald  statements 
of  fundamental,  undisputed  principles  of  International  Law,  with 
but  lew  illustrations  of  the  rules  thus  stated,  and  apparently  no  at- 
tempt to  correlate  them  with  the  great  problems  arising  out  of  the 
present  European  war  and  our  relations  with  Mexico.  The  rights 
of  neutrals  receive  attention  to  the  extent  of  i  i  pages,  while  the 
right  of  intervention  is  treated  in  the  chapter  on  "Imlcpcndence  and 
Equality  of  States" — the  whole  chapter  covering  only  eight  pages. 
The  only  valuable  feature  of  the  book  is  to  be  found  in  the  appendix 
which  contains  the  conventions  agreed  to  at  the  Second  Hague  Con- 
ference in   1907. 

Roger  W.  Cooley 
School  of   Law, 
University  of   North   Dakota 
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Faculty  Changes        Fewer   changes   than   usual  are   to   be  noted  in 
and  Promotions  jj^^  personnel  of  the  University  Faculty  for  the 

coming  year.     At  the  June  meeting  of  the  Trustees  four  resignations 
were  accepted.     Mr.  Sveinbjorn  Johnson,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  of  the  de- 
partment of  Economics  and  Political  Science,  resigned  to  engage  in 
the  practise  of  law.     He  will  continue  with  the  department,  however, 
as  Lecturer  in   Political  Science.     Dr.   F.   C.   English,   Director  of 
the  Extension   Division,   re-enters  the  ministry  after   a  year  at   the 
University.     Of  the  staff  of  the  Public  Health  Laboratory,  Dr.  C. 
F.    Raver,    B.S.,    M.D.,    Assistant    Professor  of   Bacteriology   and 
Chemist  in  the  main  laboratory  at  the  University,  will  take  up  ad- 
vanced w^ork  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Lar- 
son, Bacteriologist  in  charge  of  the  Bismarck  Branch,  will  take  up 
post  graduate  studies  in  the  East.     Another  resignation  was  that  of 
Mr.  Harry  Wells,  Secretary  for  the  past  two  years  of  the  University 
Y.   M.  C.  A.,  who  has  accepted  a  similar  position  at  Northwestern 
University. 

These  places  have  been  filled  by  the  following  appointments: 
Dr.  H.  B.  Whaling  of  Austin,  Texas,  has  been  appointed  Instructor 
in  Economics.  Dr.  Whaling  comes  with  high  commendations  as 
gentleman,  student,  and  teacher  from  the  University  of  Texas  and 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  received  his  doctorate  at  the  latter 
institution,  where  he  has  also  held  a  place  in  the  department  of 
Economics  for  the  past  two  years.  Dr.  Raver  will  be  succeeded  by 
Mr.  W.  W.  Hanford,  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  University  of  Con- 
necticut and  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hanford  has  served 
in  the  Connecticut  State  Laboratory  and  for  the  past  year  has  been 
teaching  bacteriology  in  the  University  of  Illinois  and  serving  as 
Chemist  for  the  Illinois  State  Water  Survey.  Mr.  Larson's  place 
in  the  Bismarck  Laboratory  will  be  filled  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Winslow, 
who  received  his  preparation  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
for  the  past  year  has  been  teaching  in  the  University  of  Illinois  and 
doing  the  Public  Health  Laboratory  work  for  the  cities  of  Cham- 
paign and  Urbana,  Illinois.  Both  of  these  men  come  highly  recom- 
mended as  bacterialogists  and  chemists. 

The  new  Secretar}^  of  the  University  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  Mr.  Roy 
Meyers,  B.A.,  Washburn  College,  1914,  who  last  year  had  charge 
of  the  Engineering  group  in  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  the 
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University  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Meyers  spent  the  summer  of  19 14 
in  the  ^  .  M.  C.  A.  Training  School  at  Estes  Park,  Cohirado,  and 
that  of  1915  at  a  similar  institution  at  Blue  Ridge,  North  Carolina. 
Dr.  J.  VV.  Todd.  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  has  been 
granted  leave-of-abscnce  for  one  year  in  order  to  take  charge  of  the 
Psychological  Laboratory  at  the  University  of  Indiana  for  that 
period.  His  work  here  will  be  carried  by  Professor  John  E.  Winter, 
of  the  department  of  Education  and  Philosophy  at  Goshen  College, 
Goshen.  Indiana,  who  has  accepted  the  appointment  for  one  year. 

A  number  of  interesting  promotions  were  announced  at  Com- 
mencement time. 

Associate  Professor  Raymond  R.  Hitchcock,  who  for  the  past 
year  has  been  in  charge  of  the  department  of  Mathematics,  was  given 
the  title  of  full  professor  together  with  the  headship  of  the  depart- 
ment, a  well  deserved  promotion. 

Dr.  Bartholomew  J.  Spence,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  was 
promoted  to  an  associate  professorship.  Dr.  Spence  came  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota  five  years  ago  from  Princeton  University, 
having  been  earlier  on  the  faculties  of  both  the  University  of  Illinois 
and  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  His  work  at  the  University  has 
been  marked  by  high  scholarship,  ability,  and  fidelity. 

Assistant  Professor  Howard  E  .Simpson  was  made  Associate 
Professor  in  the  department  of  Geology.  Professor  Simpson  has 
held  since  1909  the  position  of  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology  and 
Assistant  Director  of  the  State  Geological  Survey,  and  has  also  been 
in  charge  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  at  the  University. 
In   these   relations  he   has   rendered   valuable  service. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  King  was  advanced  from  an  assistant  professor- 
ship to  an  associate  professorship  of  Physiology-.  Dr.  King  became 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  School  of  Medicine  in  191.^,  and  his 
work  as  investigator  and  instructor  has  been  of  a  high  order. 

Dr.  Norma  E.  PfeiflPer,  of  the  department  of  Biology,  who  for 
the  last  year  has  had  charge  of  the  work  in  botany,  and  in  that 
position  done  excellent  service,  was  made  Assistant  Professor  of 
Botany.  Dr.  Pfeiffer  has  been  at  the  University  since  1912,  coming 
here  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  where  she  received  her  prepara- 
tion  under  the  eminent  botanist,   Dr.  John   M.   Coulter. 

Dr.  Lauriz  Void,  who  became  a  member  of  the  Law  School 
faculty  last  year  as  Instructor  in  I>aw,  was  promoted  to  an  assistant 
professorship. 

Professor  A.  J.  Becker,  of  the  Engineering  colleges,  who  has 
been   on    leave-of-absencc   for   the   past  year,   carrying  on   advanced 
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work  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  has  returned.  The  University  of 
Illinois  conferred  upon  him  in  June  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  in  Engineering. 

The  New  Board  Qf  late  years  much  dissatisfaction  has  arisen  over 
of  Regents  ^^yt  management  of  the  various  state  institutions. 
According  to  the  original  plan  each  has  been  managed  by  a  board 
of  trustees  wholly  separate  from  and  independent  of  all  the  others. 
This  has  sometimes  resulted  in  unseemly  strife,  especially  for  appro- 
priations. Because  of  this  there  has  been  going  on  for  a  number  of 
years  considerable  discussion  of  the  advisability  of  concentrating  the 
management  of  these  institutions.  Looking  in  that  direction,  the 
Legislature  of  191 1  placed  all  penal  and  charitable  institutions  of 
the  state  under  a  single  board  of  management  and  the  normal  schools 
under  a  separate  State  Normal  School  Board,  but  left  the  other 
institutions  as  they  were.  It  also  created  what  was  called  a  Tem- 
porary Educational  Commission  to  make  a  study  of  the  general 
educational  situation  in  North  Dakota  and  elsewhere  with  a  view  to 
clarifying  its  action  and  of  getting  data  for  the  permanent  settlement 
of  the  matter.  The  Commission  reported  to  the  191 3  session  of  the 
Legislature.  One  outcome  of  its  work  was  the  recognition  of  the 
wisdom  of  making  this  distinction  in  government  and  control  between 
the  penal  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  state  and  those  of  a 
strictly  educational  character.  The  191 1  legislation,  so  far  as  it  af- 
fected the  penal  and  charitable  institutions,  was  allowed  to  stand  ; 
the  separation  of  the  normal  schools  from  the  other  educational  insti- 
tutions, it  was  concluded,  was  unwise  but  no  change  was  immediately 
made.  In  the  1915  session  the  educational  institutions  again  came 
up  for  discussion.  After  most  careful  consideration,  covering  every 
possible  interest  of  these  institutions,  a  bill  was  passed  creating  a 
State  Board  of  Educational  Regents  to  exercise  general  management 
and  control  over  the  following  institutions: 
University located   at  Grand   Forks 


Agricultural   College   

Valley  City  Normal  School 
Mayville   Normal   School   _. 

Minot    Normal    School    

Industrial    School    

School    of    Science    

School    of    Forestry    

Public   Library   Commission 


Fargo 

Valley    City 

Mayville 

Minot 

Ellendale 

Wahpeton 

Bottineau 

Bismarck 


According  to  the  bill  the  Board  of  Regents  was  to  consist  of 
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five  members  appointed  b\  the  (K)vernor  with  tlie  approval  of  the 
Senate.  The  bill  provides,  in  aildition,  for  an  educational  survey  of 
the  state,  and  for  the  appointment  of  a  Commissioner  of  Education, 
both  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Regents.  It  also 
provides  for  the  budget  system  of  management  and  for  a  single  pre- 
sentation to  the  Legislature,  by  the  Board,  of  the  needs  of  the  various 
institutions.  The  Governor's  appointment  has  been  well  received.  The 
five  members  appointed  are  men  of  recognized  standing  and  ability — 
all  substantial,  thorogoing,  high-type,  educated  men.     They  are: 

Lewis  F.   Crawford,    Sentinel    Butte 

Frank  White.  \'alle\    City 

Dr.  J.  D.  Taylor,  Grand  Forks 

Emil  Scow,  Bowman 

J.  A.  Power,  Leonard 
The  board  met  early  in  July  and  organized  by  naming  Mr. 
Crawford  as  president,  Mr.  White  vice-president,  and  appointing  Mr. 
Charles  Brewer  of  Fargo,  secretary.  It  has  thus  been  in  existence 
three  months  and  has  held  three  meetings  at  its  office  in  Bismarck. 
It  is  undertaking  this  work  slowly  and  carefully,  approaching  wisely 
the  different  problems  before  it.  Among  the  first  of  these  problems 
is  the  arrangement  for  an  educational  survey  of  the  state,  as  provided 
in  the  law,  and  for  the  appointment  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. From  the  attitude  of  the  board  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
there  will  be  a  better  adjustment  in  the  relation  of  the  institutions 
to  each  other  than  could  possibly  have  been  secured  under  the  old 
system  of  separate  boards  of  trustees. 

Bureau  of  One  of  the  interesting  developments  in  the  Ex- 

Publicity  tension   idea  at  the  University  was  evidenced  in 

the  establishment,  last  spring,  of  a  new  department  in  the  Extension 
Division,  the  department  of  Alumni  Organization  and  University 
Publicity.  The  new  department,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Greenleaf.  will  aim  to  do  two  things,  both  in  line  with  the 
idea  of  extending  University  service:  It  will  aim  to  serve  the  alumni 
of  the  University  in  their  own  interests,  to  bring  them  together  as 
active  representatives  of  education,  and  to  offer  a  larger  opportunity 
for  alumni,  as  tlie  real  extension  element  in  University  life,  to  serve 
the  state  and  people  of  North  Dakota.  The  department  will  aim  also 
to  present  to  the  public,  from  time  to  time,  the  fundamental  facts 
of  education  as  they  are  found  at  the  University ;  to  bring  to  the 
understanding  of  citizens,  thru  the  agency  of  news,  the  opportunities 
that  exist  for  state-wide  education. 
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In  making  a  beginning  toward  alumni  organization,  the  new 
office  will  actively  co-operate  with  the  Alumni  Association  in  pro- 
moting the  work  already  being  carried  on.  Mr.  Greenleaf  is  secre- 
tary of  the  Association  and  will  be  in  the  active  service  of  the  organi- 
zation and  under  appointment  by  the  Alumni  Directors.  The  Uni- 
versity, in  recognizing  the  opportunity  for  the  advancement  of  alumni 
work  will  aim  to  render  a  definite  service  to  the  Association.  Both 
Association  and  University  realize  the  significance  of  alumni  repre- 
sentatives in  the  state  and  country.  They  appreciate  the  value  of  a 
bond  between  alumni  and  Alma  Mater.  They  know  the  opportu- 
nities for  mutual  helpfulness.  Both  sense  the  need  of  organization. 
They  are  not  unmindful  of  the  responsibility  of  both  alumni  and 
University  to  serve  the  people  wliich  has  given  both  their  opportunity. 
The  work  of  alumni  organization  is  full  of  possibilities,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  work  with  a  future.  In  the  activity  of  the  present  year, 
the  department  hopes  so  to  co-operate  with  the  Alumni  Association 
that  the  work  begun  may  go  forward  more  rapidly  than  ever  before. 

In  its  other  line  of  service  which  is  not  unrelated  to  the  alumni 
work,  the  department  hopes  to  make  at  least  a  beginning  in  the  field 
of  publicity.  It  does  not  aim  to  serve,  chiefly,  as  a  news-center  for 
the  distribution  of  all  University  news.  It  hopes,  rather,  to  make  a 
point  for  education  here  and  another  point  there,  and  to  advance  the 
cause  a  few  steps  in  the  interests,  primarily  of  North  Dakota's  citi- 
zens, and  secondarily  of  the  state  University  and  the  institutions 
that  aim  to  educate.  Extension  work  seeks  to  take  the  resources  and 
the  human  talent  of  the  educational  institution  to  the  people.  In  its 
enlarged  sphere  of  activity,  the  extension  work  at  the  University  will 
also  aim  to  take  to  the  people  the  knowledge  of  the  resources  and 
the  human  talent,  and  to  give  that  understanding  of  educational 
activity  which  is  the  first  step  in  its  general  acceptance. 

In  its  outline  of  plans  and  policies,  the  new  department  has 
assumed  a  rather  large  field  of  activity.  Its  immediate  purposes  cover 
only  a  small  development  of  the  work.  It  hopes  to  make  for  itself 
a  place  in  University  service,  and  to  achieve  its  larger  results  In  years 
to  come.  It  has  given  no  promises  as  to  its  immediate  achievement. 
It  has  invited  co-operation  and  friendly  criticism.  In  the  Interests  of 
state  and  University,  it  has  commenced  its  work. 

The  Extension  Xhe  Extension   Division  has  a  busy  year  ahead 

of  it  which  gives  promise  of  valuable  service  to 
the  University  and  state.  The  work  in  the  Department  of  Instruc- 
tion by  Correspondence  Is  making  a  steady  growth.     A  new  bulletin 
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on  this  department  is  being  issued  which  will  contain  many  changes, 
including  a  larger  list  or  available  courses.  New  ideas  are  being 
worked  out  in  tiie  way  of  organizing  classes  in  the  state  where  small 
groups  meet  to  assist  each  otiier  in  correspondence  study.  Realizing 
the  value  of  correspondence  study  to  the  teachers,  a  campaign  will 
be  conducted  during  the  early  fall  to  enroll  as  many  of  the  city  and 
rural  teachers  as  possible. 

Thru  the  Department  of  Instruction  by  Lectures  the  Univer- 
sity will  serve  more  communities  of  the  state  this  year  than  in  any 
two  previous  years  put  together,  there  being  over  one  hundred  com- 
munities now  under  contract  for  this  service.  A  lecture  course  of 
fourteen  numbers  is  being  ofiered  the  students  of  the  University  and 
the  people  of  Grand  Forks  at  the  price  of  one  dollar  for  the  season 
ticket.  To  our  knowledge  such  a  course  has  never  been  offered  at 
that  price  in  the  history  of  the  lyceum  movement. 

A  novel  idea  in  connection  with  the  High  School  Debating 
League  is  the  plan  to  divide  the  state  into  four  distrits,  namely : 
Fargo,  Bismarck,  Minot,  and  Grand  Forks;  the  winners  of  the  dis- 
tricts to  debate  each  other,  and  the  successful  districts  to  compete  in 
the  final  debate  at  the  University  for  the  Herald  Cup. 

\'isual  Instruction  will  be  a  new  department  in  the  Extension 
Division  this  year,  thru  which  the  schools  of  the  state  may  obtain  the 
loan  of  educational  slides  and  motion  picture  films. 

Professor  Becker's  After  a  year's  leave-of-absence  spent  in  advanced 
'^*'"'''*  study  and  research  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 

Professor  Albert  J.  Becker  returns  to  the  University  to  resume  his 
duties  as  Professor  of  Applied  Mathematics  and  Mechanical  Drawing 
ii.  the  Engineering  colleges  of  the  institution.  He  had  been  on  the 
faculty  of  the  L'niversity  of  North  Dakota  for  ten  years  and  had 
served  it  faithfully  and  well.  He  returns  to  give  it  even  stronger 
service  as  the  result  of  the  period  of  study. 

Professor  Becker's  work  at  the  University  of  Illinois  was  organ- 
ized into  the  usual  major  and  two  minors:  the  major  was  in  Engi- 
neering Mechanics,  the  first  minor  in  Mechanical  Eingineering,  and 
the  second  minor  in  Mathematics.  As  thesis  subject  he  selected  I'he 
Strength  and  Stiffness  of  Steel  Under  Bi-axial  Lnadint).  Upon  the 
acceptance  of  the  thesis  and  the  satisfactory  passing  of  his  examina- 
tions he  was  civen  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  Engineering. 

During  the  jcar,  in  connection  with  his  research  and  for  more 
general  observation  :ind  study  of  tlie  work  of  engineering  colleges, 
Professor  Becker  visited  the  engineering  schools  of  the  state  univer- 
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sides  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and   Ohio,   also   Purdue   University, 
and  the  Municipal  University  of  Cincinnati. 

The  thesis,  entire,  will  be  published  by  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Readers  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  will  be  favored  by  a  popular  pre- 
sentation of  the  topic  in  a  subsequent  issue.  The  following  is  a 
very  brief  statement  of  the  central  thought: 

In  many  engineering  structures  stress  is  applied  to  the  members 
in  but  one  direction,  the  direction  of  the  greatest  dimension.  There 
are  cases,  however,  of  which  the  steam  boiler  and  the  crank  shaft 
are  the  most  familiar  illustrations,  in  which  stress  is  applied  in  two 
directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  This  is  called  bi-axial  load- 
ing, or  combined  stress. 

Counting  compression  as  a  negative  tension  two  kinds  of  stress 
are  recognized  in  mechanics,  tension  and  shear.  All  the  theories 
of  the  strength  of  materials  under  combined  stress  assume  that  failure 
is  of  the  same  nature  under  all  conditions,  whereas  the  experiments 
which  formed  the  basis  of  the  thesis  show  that  failure  occurs  in 
tension  until  the  shearing  stress  reaches  the  shearing  yield-point 
stress,  after  which  the  shearing  stress  governs. 

There  are  then  two  distinct  laws  that  govern,  instead  of  one, 
and  the  change  from  one  to  the  other  depends  upon  the  ratio  of 
the  tensile  and  shearing  yield-point   stresses. 

The  test  specimens  were  seamless  drawn  steel  tubes  6"  in 
diameter,  32"  long,  and  54"  thick,  turned  down  to  3/32"  except 
at  the  ends  which  were  threaded  to  fit  the  heavy  steel  heads  by  means 
of  which  the  tubes  were  held  in  the  testing  machine.  These  tubes 
were  subjected  to  internal  water  pressure  and  a  tension  or  com- 
pression in  the  direction  of  the  axis..  This  gave  the  two  stresses  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  This  investigation  of  combined  stress 
was  the  first  in  which  a  portable  strain  mesuring  instrument,  the 
strain  gage,  was  used.  This  permitted  the  taking  of  many  readings 
at  different  places  on  the  specimens  for  each  change  of  load.  This 
minimized  the  effect  of  local  weakness  in  the  material. 

Summer  Sesssion  Xhe  Summer  Session  of  191 5  was  very  success- 
ful in  many  ways.  The  attendance,  114  in  the 
college  section  alone,  was  very  satisfactory  when  one  considers  the 
youth  of  the  University  as  a  whole  and  the  recent  establishment  of 
the  college  section  of  its  summer  session.  The  114  was  made  up  of 
58  men  and  56  women ;  73  were  former  students  and  41  wholly 
new  to  the  institution.  Weather  conditions  were  ideal,  not  a  single 
uncomfortably  warm   day  being  experienced.     The  campus  was   at 
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its  best.  There  were  practically  no  outside  distractions,  and  the 
students  were  an  unusually  earnest  lot  of  young  men  and  women 
all  bent  upon  making  the  most  of  their  opportunities.  More  and 
more,  as  the  \ears  pass,  the  Summer  Session  is  coming  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  vital  part  of  the  university  year.  Many  students  on  the 
campus  plan  ahead  for  it,  and  teachers  in  the  state  look  to  it  as 
an  aid  in  their  educational  development.  Two  new  features  worthy 
of  mention  were  introduced  in  the  1915  session:  a  course  of  eight 
high-grade  evening  entertainments,  free  to  all,  and  a  series  of  ten 
round-table  cenferences  on  live  educational  topics.  Both  were  well 
received  and  well  attended.  The  entire  election  of  work  covered 
209  courses  aggregating  636  credit  hours.  Election  by  subjects  was 
as  follows: 

Biology 4 

Chemistry 13 

Economics 27 

Education 47 

English    21 

French    6 

Spanish    6 

German     21 

Geology    4 

History     5 

Home  Economics 9 

Library   Science 4 

Manual   Training 13 

Mechanical    Drawing  7 

Physical  Education  __28 

Psycholog}'    13 

Sociology II 

Ranking  of  the  Jp  the  July  issue  of  the  Quarterly  Journal,  on 

Medical  School  ^^^^^  ^^^  '^^j  ^^g    j^  ^^^^j  ^  University  Note 

on  the  "University's  Educational  Standing."  Attention  is  here 
called  to  what  is  there  said  as  to  the  standing  of  the  Medical  School. 
An  error  was  made  in  saying  that  there  are  four  classes  of  Medical 
Schools.  There  are  but  three — A.  B.  and  C.  "Class  A  Colleges 
are  those  which  are  acceptable;  Class  B,  those  which,  under  their 
present  organization,  might  be  made  acceptable  by  general  improve- 
ments, and  Class  C,  those  which  require  a  complete  reorganization 
to  make  them  acceptable."  The  Medical  School  of  the  Univcrsit>- 
of  North  Dakota  is  ranked  in  Class  A. 
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Recommendation  As  heretofore,  the  Recommendation  Committee 
Committee  j^^  httn  very  busy  and  very  helpful  in  the  work 

of  securing  teaching  positions  for  the  graduates  and  other  students 
of  the  University.  About  eighty  have  thus  been  served, 
including  every  one  of  last  year's  graduates  and  a  few  from  former 
years  who  have  thus  secured  promotions.  The  combined  salaries  of 
these  teachers  for  the  year  is  about  $60,000.  At  the  ordinary  agency 
rates  the  fees  for  securing  these  positions  would  total  about  $3,000. 
Not  noly  is  this  amount  saved  to  these  young  people  by  this  service, 
but  thru  the  service  there  is  created  a  bond  of  sympathy  and  appre- 
ciation that  is  worth  much  to  both.  In  addition,  the  work  has  come 
to  be  recognized  as  of  real  service  to  the  schools  of  the  state.  The 
committee  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  school  men  of  the  state  in 
an  unusual  degree  and  thus  the  two  forces  co-operate  to  the  benefit 
of  all. 
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Announcement 

THE  Quarterly  Journal  is  a  perioilical  main- 
tained by  the  Univisrsity  of  North  Dakota., 
its  primary  function  is  to  represent  the  varied 
activities  of  the  several  colleges  and  departments  of 
the  University,  tho  contributions  from  other  sources 
arc  welcomed  when  they  are  the  fruitage  of  scien- 
tific research,  literary  investigation,  or  other  form 
of  constructive  thought.  Correspondence  is  solicited. 
All   communications  should  be  addrest, 

The  Qu.arterly  Journal, 

University,  North  Dakota. 

Editor's  Bulletin  Board 

''  I  '*HE  articles  mentioned  on  the  October  Bul- 
■*■  letin  Board  and  not  appearing  in  this  number 
may  be  expected  in  the  issue  for  July,  191 6.  The 
management  is  embarrassed  with  a  wealth  of  good 
matter. 

The  next  number,  for  April,  1916.  will  repre- 
sent the  physical  :uui  natural  sciences.  X'^arious 
interesting  articles  arc  at  hand,  and  the  character 
of  the  number  can  be  gatJiered  from  the  following 
list: 

The  department  01  physics  contributes  ./  Plan 
for  a  Radio  Station  at  the  University,  by  Dr. 
Ta.\lor.  and  Pltotographic  Studies,  by  Dr.  Stephen- 
son ;  chemistry,  Chemistry  and  the  JJ'orld  If'ar,  b\ 
Ur.  Abbott,  and  Chemistry  of  Photographic  De- 
velopment, by  Dr.  Heath;  applied  mathematics. 
/Action  of  Steel  Under  Combined  Stress,  by  Dr. 
Becker ;  geolog>',  Glacial  Action,  by  Dr.  Leonard  : 
mechanical  engineering.  Trade  Schools,  b\  Dean 
Crouch,  and  the  Public  Health  Laboratory.  The 
Mosquito    Problem,    h\    Dr.    Bristol. 
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One  Hundred  Years  of  Peace 

O.    G.    LiBBY, 

Profissor  of  History,  U niverstty  of  \orth  Dakota 

'  I  "^  1  i  E  pressure  of  the  great  war  is  felt  in  this  country  in  many 
■*•  \\a\s,  some  of  thvm  beneficial  and  others  sinister.  A  few- 
notables  among  our  well  wishers  have  taken  this  opportunity  to 
tell  us  that  we  must  imitate  the  great  powers  of  Europe  and  pre- 
pare for  war  in  time  of  peace,  that  our  present  policj-  of  war  un- 
preparedness  is  wrong  in  principle  and  dangerous  in  practise. 

It  has  seemed  appropriate  at  this  time  to  consider  calmly  and 
dispassionately  the  historic  grounds  upon  which  our  peace  policy  may 
be  said  to  rest. 

Under  our  present  constitution  we  have  so  -far  fought  but  a 
sinjrle  national  war,  the  conflict  with  England  in  i8i2.  It  is  not 
necessary  now  to  justify  that  war.  Westward  expansion  had  been 
halted  by  the  dubious  Indian  policy  of  the  British  fur  traders  on 
the  Great  Lakes.  Our  profitable  neutral  trade  was  being  interrupted 
at  every  point  and  the  profits  of  this  trade  were  set  in  opposition 
to  considerations  of  national  honor  and  the  flag.  At  considerable 
risk  and  at  great  sacrifice,  we  were  able  to  bring  the  v.  ar  to  a  suc- 
cessful close.  Since  that  time  we  have  never  had  to  adopt  a  per- 
manent war  policy  toward  any  other  great  nation,  nor  have  we  felt 
for  any  considerable  time  a  distinct  war  pressure  from  an\  source. 
European  or  American.  What  have  we  gained  by  this  long  rvspite 
from  war."*  It  is  not  easy  to  state  results  of  this  nature,  complicateil 
as  they  are  by  a  multiplicit\  of  factors,  in  which  peace  plays  a  role 
of  constantlv  var\  ing  importance.  Hut  by  comparison  with  the 
European  nations  who  have  be^n  for  the  past  century  subject  to  all 
the  shocks  and  tremors  of  impending  war.  we  may  form  some  esti- 
mate of  the  negative  and  positive  gains  we  have  enjo\cd  by  our 
prolonged  immunity  from  war. 

The  most  obvious  of  these  advantages  is  to  be  seen  in  our  in- 
dustrial advance  in  whicli  the  two  prime  factors  of  labor  and  capital 
seem  to  have  always  been  present  with  a  timeliness  that  has  been 
little  short  of  marvelous.  Labor  has  been  at  our  disposal  in  a  two- 
fold waj .     The  \oving  mvn  of  the  nation,  the  brain  as  well   as  tlie 
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brawn,  have  all  been  spared  to  us  to  swell  our  industrial  fighting 
line  that  holds  the  front  rank  place  in  our  seaboard  commerce,  in 
our  railroad  systems,  and  in  our  agricultural  and  factory  output. 
These  industrial  armies  have  been  reinforced  constantly  by  the 
foreign  immigrant,  who  has  been  reared  and  educated  at  no  expense 
to  us  but  who  represents  a  most  efficient  addition  to  our  producers  of 
wealth.  Not  t)\t  least  of  the  reasons  for  the  tremendous  tide  of 
immigration  that  has  been  setting  toward  our  shores  is  the  heavy 
burden  of  conscription  and  compulsory  army  service  that  weighs 
down  every  wealth  producer  there.  What  our  immunity  from  this 
blood  tax  has  been  worth  to  us  in  labor  values,  it  is,  of  course,  im- 
possible to  estimate.  At  the  low  valuation  fixed  by  a  recent  judicial 
decision,  ($5000),  we  have  been  able  to  attract  to  our  shores  labor 
values  amounting  to  billions, — to  say  nothing  of  what  has  been 
saved  in  like  values  for  our  native  population. 

In  t'i\t  second  industrial  factor  of  capital  we  have  been  equally 
fortunate.  The  loss  of  capital  in  war  preparation  is  not  merely 
what  is  burnt  or  wasted  but  also  the  inevitable  losses  of  still  greater 
volume  in  the  form  of  out-of-date  armament  that  swells  to  ever 
increasing  proportion  as  newer  and  more  efficient  equipment  comes 
into  vogue.  Fleets  that  have  never  fired  a  war  volley,  batteries  that 
have  hardly  burnt  powder  are  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  relegated  to  the 
scrap  pile,  to  be  replaced  by  others  and  still  others  in  a  never  ending 
series.  This  costly  imitation  of  another's  dream  of  preparedness  is 
one  of  the  ghastly  ironies  of  the  boasted  high  grade  efficiency  of  19th 
century  European  civilization.  For  our  own  part,  tho  we  have  had 
the  handicap  of  a  small  capital  and  high  interest  rate,  yet  at  least 
we  can  say  that  we  have  not  had  periodically  to  throw  any  of  our 
substantial  investments  into  the  junk  heap.  We  have  opened  new 
resources  every  year,  we  have  leagued  with  nature  to  make  good 
our  deficiences  and  our  returns  have  grown  in  volume  with  each 
new  enterprise.  Our  constant  demand  for  capital  has  brought  abun- 
dant response  from  war-ridden  Europe.  Our  national  peace  pro- 
gram has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  safe  guarantee  for  investment 
and  there  has  been  no  lack  of  capital  for  all  undertakings.  The  bur- 
den of  war  armament  in  Europe  has  driven  across  the  water  every 
year  an  increasing  volume  of  that  capital  which  is  seeking  a  more 
profitable  investment  than  is  possible  at  home.  In  one  other  respect 
we  have  been  fortunate  in  the  investment  of  our  capital,  namely,  in 
Its  political  aspect.  The  inevitable  development  of  corporate  control 
of  wealth  has  come  to  be  a  menace  to  our  civilization  and  we  are 
seeking  to  solve  the  problem,  wiselv  and  conservativelv.     Good  gov- 
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ernment,  civic  responsibility,  social  reform,  are  to-day  all  menaced 
by  corporate  greed  and  organized  selfishness.  Fortunately  we  'have 
not  to  face  the  added  peril  of  capital  organized  solely  to  initiate  and 
prolong  war  or  to  defend  and  uphold  the  long  agony  of  war  pre- 
paredness. No  attacks  upon  our  constitution  under  guise  of  a  national 
peril  have  yet  been  possible.  Pseudo-patriotism  has  never  yet  lent 
its  aid  to  corporate  exploitation  of  the  nation's  wealth.  Neither  the 
Standard  Oil  Compan\  nor  any  of  its  contemporaries  has  yet  found 
an  ally  comparable  to  the  Krupp  juggernaut  of  the  European  in- 
dustrial world.  No  lobby  pledged  to  war  or  to  war  preparation 
in  time  of  peace  has  yet  scourged  our  Federal  Capitol  or  corrupted 
our  National  Legislature.  The  shield  of  the  national  honor  has 
never  yet  intervened  to  protect  organized  wealth  from  just  public 
censure  and  adequate  punishment. 

The  social  loss  to  a  nation  by  a  war  policy  such  as  the  European 
powers  have  been  subjected  to,  can  best  be  seen  in  the  military  caste 
which  there  comes  to  be  an  important,  if  not  a  predominant,  element 
in  the  life  of  the  state.  Civil  and  political  equality  cease  to  be 
realities  in  the  presence  of  an  all  pervading  militarism.  In  this 
caste  patriotism  is  held  to  be  incarnate ;  if  others  are  patriotic  it  is 
only  by  reflecting,  so  to  speak,  the  efifulgence  of  true  patriotism 
inherent  in  the  lives  and  acts  of  the  military.  An  obsession  of  this 
nature  can  but  undermine  true  citizenship  and  in  the  end  leaves  the 
state  without  defenders,  face  to  face  with  those  who  wish  to  exploit 
her  wealth  and  to  make  useless  sacrifice  of  the  life  blood  of  her 
people.  The  low  standard  of  fundamental  morality  inherent  in  the 
military  viewpoint  was  never  better  exemplified  than  in  that  ocean 
catastrophe  which  less  than  a  year  ago  shocked  the  whole  civilized 
world.  The  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  is  a  perfect  demonstration  in 
e\ery  sickening  detail  of  the  complcti'  working  out  of  the  principles 
upon  which  a  military  civilization  is  based.  It  represents  the  total 
collapse  of  all  that  man  has  attained  in  his  painful  evolution  out 
of  and  away  from  the  abysmal  beast. 

The  place  of  the  church  in  a  modern  community  is  already 
sufficiently  precarious,  in  view  of  its  dependence  upon  predatory 
wealth  and  its  subordination  to  the  organized  selfishness  of  its  prin- 
cipal supporters.  The  poor,  the  weak,  the  opprest  can  no  longer 
look  up  to  the  church  for  succor  or  for  guidance  as  formerly.  A 
state  of  war  or  a  policy  of  preparedness  for  war  in  this  country 
would  place  upon  rlie  church  an  unbearable  handicap,  which  would 
still  farther  cripple  her  already  weakened  resources.  Flie  church 
can  hold  logically  but  one  attitude  toward  war. —  that  of  abhorrence 
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and  steady  opposition.  That  this  attitude  has  not  actually  been 
assumed  in  the  past  and  will  never  be  reached  independently  seems 
to  be  axiomatic.  Those,  therefore,  who  believe  in  maintaining  the 
church  as  a  factor  in  modern  society  must  deplore  the  entrance  of 
militarism  into  our  national  life. 

Still  more  serious  is  the  dilemma  in  which  the  public  school 
and  the  university  find  themselves  in  a  military  state.  It  is  one 
of  the  first  duties  of  a  military  caste  to  prepare  educational  courses 
and  to  fix  standards  as  well  as  to  establish  social  observances  and 
ideals.  But  the  chief  function  of  a  state  university  is  the  creation 
of  leaders  in  every  walk  of  life.  Any  interference  with  the  normal 
operation  of  this  function  perverts  university  life  and  thwarts  the 
whole  purpose  of  public  education.  The  state  supported  university 
has  been  and  is  still  the  nursery  of  free  thought  and  the  laboratory 
for  the  unhampered  study  of  all  problems.  Universities  have  created 
new  openings  for  youthful  enthusiasm  and  self  sacrifice,  turned  the 
minds  of  the  joung  continually  toward  the  larger  and  more  generous 
tasks  of  peace  and  they  stand,  to-day,  perhaps  the  most  effective 
agency  for  keeping  our  nation  from  militarism  and  devoted  to  the 
serious  task  of  maintaining  our  progressive  democracy.  As  war 
agencies,  universities  would  be  mere  instruments  in  the  hands  of  a 
military  caste  for  enslaving  the  masses  and  blinding  their  eyes  to 
the  hopeless  costs  of  war.  Leaders  they  must  ever  be.  but  as  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind  they  would  present  a  melancholy  spectacle  of 
perverted  power. 

But  this  is  not  merely  a  theoretical  question  to  be  worked  out 
as  a  problem  for  the  psychologist  and  political  theorist.  Our  history 
bears  evidence  in  every  chapter  that  we  have  been  fortunate  in  not 
having  to  carry  the  heavy  load  that  weighs  down  the  nations  of 
Europe.  The  Proclamation  of  Neutrality  in  1793  is  the  first  faint 
foreshadowing  of  that  policy  under  which  we  have  lived  so  long 
and  so  happily.  If  the  minority  of  American  people  who  desired 
war  with  England  at  this  time  had  been  able  to  force  the  m.ajority 
to  their  v/a}-  of  thinking,  we  would  liave  been  dragged  into  a  war 
that  would  in  all  probability  have  lasted  till  Waterloo.  This  would 
have  given  Hamilton,  with  Washington's  support,  the  leading  role 
in  our  government.  Hamilton  had  no  faith  in  our  democracy  and 
would  \indouhtedly  have  been  glad  to  utilize  this  war  to  centralize 
the  government  and  tluis  render  it  more  efficient  for  war  purposes. 
Thomas  Jefferson  was,  at  this  time,  coming  prominently  to  the  front 
as  a  constructive  statesman,  but.  with  the  Hamiltonian  war  policy 
firmly  entrenched   in  the  public  mind,  he  would   have  failed   to  win 
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rccoj^nition  with  his  unwelcome  theories  of  peace.  \et,  without 
Jefferson,  we  should  \ery  likely  have  had  to  fore;:o  the  Louisiana 
Purchase,  his  new  theory  of  American  Democracy,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  foreign  immigration  and  naturalization  of  foreigners  as 
essential  parts  of  our  future  policy  of  westward  expansion.  To  have 
Jefferson  outdistanced  in  this  mad  race  into  war  mtant  a  still  greater 
calamity.  It  meant  rhat  the  nation  would  accept  the  leadership  or 
his  great  rival,  the  brilliant  but  unprincipled  Mamilton  and  this 
would  have  altered  the  whole  direction  of  our  national  growth  at 
the  time  when  our  habits  and  tendencies  were  being  fixt.  At  this 
critical  time  we  were  not  merely  hostile  to  England  but  this  hos- 
tility extended  also  to  Spain  on  account  of  lier  interference  with  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  policy  of  settling 
territorial  disputes  by  war  once  being  etsablished,  and  lacking  Jef- 
ferson's restraining  hand,  we  would  very  likely  have  fought  Spain 
for  both  Florida  and  Louisiana,  if  not  for  Mexico.  Nor  must  it 
be  forgotten  that  a  war  with  England  in  1795  meant  the  probability 
of  a  ten  years'  war  instead  of  the  three  years  we  actually  experienced. 

Furthermore,  after  ten  years  of  Vv^ar  under  Hamilton  and  his 
ilk.  the  reasons  for  permanent  war  preparedness  would  be  even 
stronger  than  in  1795.  In  the  Red  River  Valley,  England's  terri- 
tory extended  like  a  wedge  into  our  valuable  northern  Mississippi 
Valle} .  Our  boundary  was  in  dispute.  Both  England  and  United 
States  claimed  the  Columbia  Valley  and  Spain  held  the  coast  to  the 
south.  If  manifest  destiny  pointed  the  way  to  the  Pacific,  it  was 
equally  clear  rhat  the  onl_\  way  to  reach  it  was  by  the  sword.  Pre- 
paredness for  war  would,  in  181 5.  demand  a  protected  frontier, 
e>i>ecially  in  the  north.  We  were  vulnerable  along  our  entire  lake- 
Ir.int  from  Ontario  to  Superior,  while  an  unwatched  line  ran  thru 
an  empty  prairie,  over  which  at  any  point  an  English  Canadian  army 
might  enter  to  burn,  plunder,  and  destroy.  To  prepare  for  the 
inevitable,  we  must  seize  the  Red  River  \'alle\,  fortify  the  bounilarv 
line  to  the  Rockies,  build  lake  gun  boats  and  fortify  all  the  Great 
Lake  ports  in  order  to  anticipate  England  and  be  ready  to  strike 
beiore  she  was  reads.  In  this  way  and  in  this  w.-y  alone,  could  we 
get  fifty-four  fort\    and  the  Columbia  Valle}. 

Such  might  have  been  rhe  course  of  our  history  it  v. e  had  fol- 
lowed the  accepted  policy  of  Europe  in  dealing  with  international 
disputes.  It  suggests  what  we  gained  by  Washington's  eight  years 
of  peace,  firmlv  held  against  frantic  Jacobin  denunciation  of  his 
policy  and  the  unpopularity  of  Jay's  treaty.  It  is  plain,  also,  tliat 
the  twenty-four  years  of  Jef?ersonian  pe.nce  regime,  continued  on  lour 
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years  more  by  John  Qunicy  Adams,  meant  a  permanent  unprepared- 
ness  for  war  as  a  national  poHq-.  It  meant,  also,  that  England  would 
likewise  adopt  the  same  policy  for  our  entire  international  boundary 
line,  that  she  would  cede  us  the  Red  River  Valley  in  18 18  without 
a  shot  being  fired  and  would  divide  the  Columbia  country  with  us 
without  a  penny  spent  for  powder  or  wasted  on  armament.  If  this 
peace  achievement  of  Jefferson  and  his  successors  were  capitalized, 
how  many  billions  were  saved  to  the  nation  in  fortifications  and 
in  military  equipment,  how  many  thousand  precious  lives  were  spared ! 
Who  would  undertake  to  purchase  now  in  the  open  market  the  ter- 
ritory we  acquired  by  being  unprepared  to  fight, — the  richest  half 
of  North  Dakota,  the  mineral  lands  of  Minnesota,  and  her  half  of 
die  Red  River  Valley,  the  state  of  Washington  and  a  large  part  of 
Oregon.  We  have  heard  about  making  war  pay  for  itself,  in  this 
case,  at  least,  a  peace  policy  paid  for  itself  abundantly,  good  mesure. 
prest  down  and  running  over. 

But  the  Jeffersonian  peace  regime  had  yet  another  triumph  to 
record  in  1823,  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  England  was  by  this 
time  ready  to  offer  us  an  alliance  to  protect  her  com.mercial  interests 
in  South  America.  The  Holy  AJliance  had  announced  a  policy 
which  would  bring  her  armies  and  navies  to  America  to  restore  the 
old  regime  of  Spain.  In  offering  the  new  republic  her  friendly  offices. 
P!ngland  undoubtedl)'^  expected  us  to  accept  as  the  natural  solution 
of  a  delicate  situation.  Moreover,  without  t'ac  peace  policy  of  Jef- 
ferson and  the  neutrality  policy  of  Washington,  we  would  undoubted- 
ly have  accepted  E^ngland's  ofifer  of  a  defensive  and  offensive  alliance, 
as  the  easy  and  honorable  way  out  of  our  difficulties.  We  would 
thereafter  have  been  plunged  into  all  the  intricacies  of  European 
politics  and  we  would  perforce  have  had  to  accept  the  European 
theory  of  preparedness  for  Vv'ar  with  all  its  consequences  and  its  im- 
plications. We  passed  this  critical  point  in  our  history  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  by  refusing  at  the  same 
time  to  begin  any  investment  in  war  armament.  It  was  magnificent 
rind   it  was  not  war. 

We  have  sometimes  forgotten  that  Andrew  Jackson  was  per- 
haps our  most  military  president.  His  reputation  had  been  made 
at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans  and  his  rough  and  ready,  tho  un- 
diplomatic, handling  of  the  situation  in  Florida  had  not  lost  him 
anything  in  the  general  esteem.  His  was  the  military  outlook  and  he 
was  wont  to  issue  his  orders  like  military  commands,  and  wot  to 
the  men  or  institution  that  dared  to  cross  him.  Well  for  us  was  it 
rhat  our  policy  of  peace  and  war  unpreparedness  had   been   firmly 
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rooted  in  tht  popular  consciousness  for  the  stern  old  warrior  seemed 
frequently  to  be,  in  the  eyes  of  t\\e  impartial  onlooker,  "just  spoiling 
for  a  fight.'"  There  were  no  armivs  to  command,  no  fleets  to  muster, 
no  frontier  forts  to  strengthen  or  to  defend.  Hut  Jackson  was  at 
no  loss  to  find  battle  fields,  they  came  to  iiim  readil>  enougii.  In 
1825  we  find  him  beginning  his  party,  the  party  he  created  by  stating 
clearly  and  positively  a  new  issue  upon  w'hich  the  American  people 
could  divide.  His  opponents,  Adams  and  Clay,  underrated  his  fight- 
ing spirit  and  his  staying  qualities,  as  they  did,  also,  the  unlieard  of 
enthusiasm  with  which  his  party  program  was  adopted  all  over  the 
countrv .  Ne\ertheless.  we  may  consider  ourselves  fortunate  that 
President  Jackson  fought  not  against  Europe  but  against  the  United 
States  Bank  and  destroyed  it  and  that  he  dealt  a  staggering  blow 
at  southern  nullification  and  disunion  from  w^hich  it  did  not  recover 
for  a  generation.  These  were  conflicts  for  which  he  was  thoroly 
equipped  and  in  the  conduct  of  which  he  found  congenial  occupation. 
Moreover,  the  country  called  for  change  and  progress.  T^lie  new- 
West,  in  the  van  of  the  movement,  looked  to  him  for  leadership  and 
they  were  not  disappointed.  The  readjustment  of  national  respon- 
sibility for  the  advance  ground  taken  in  Jackson's  administrations 
had  been  shifted  from  the  East  to  the  great  Middle  West.  What 
we,  as  a  nation,  were  to  be  hereafter,  what  our  national  ideals  and 
what  our  constitutional  principles,  had  been  decided  before  Jackson's 
masterful  hand  was  laid  upon  the  helm  of  state.  He  would  «ave 
been  a  great  general  in  a  national  war  and  he  would  have  carried 
us  thru  triuniphantl_\ ,  at  whatever  cost.  He  might  very  likely  have 
fastened  the  fetters  of  war  preparation  upon  us  permanently  in  the 
course  of  his  successful  career  as  a  comm.imier-in-chief.  As  it  was, 
there  wa^  no  place  for  him  except  in  the  field  of  peace  and  here  he 
labored  intensely  during  those  critical  years  when  he  was  master  of 
the  nation's  destiny. 

Had  we  been  committed  to  a  military  policy  at  the  time  of  our 
late  Civil  War,  the  outcome  of  that  great  struggle  must  have  been 
decidedly  different.  We  have  all  heard  how  the  members  of  Buchan- 
an's cabinet  prepared  for  the  coming  struggle  between  the  North 
and  South  by  transferring  guns  and  ammunition  to  southern  ports 
and  by  scattering  the  ships  of  our  fleet  far  and  wide.  Had  we  really 
inaugurated  a  polic\'  of  war  preparation,  the  south  would  have  been 
able  to  utilize  our  large  reserves  of  armament  to  prolong  the  already 
costly  war  indefinitcl} .  Her  great  weakness  lay  in  lack  of  arms  and 
ammunition  and  in  her  inability  to  manufacture  them.  A  war  policy 
would  have  given   them   abundant  cx'cuse   to  prepare  as  elaborately 
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for  inevitable  war  as  has  Germany  to-day.  After  the  Mexican  war 
in  1848  we  know  now  that  many  of  the  rei^iments  and  companies 
in  the  south  v/ho  served  in  that  Vv-ar  did  not  disband  but  continued 
to  drill  and  arm  for  the  next  war.  What  would  have  been  the  con- 
sequences if  these  fiery  advocates  of  the  new  war  'had  for  the  next 
twelve  years  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  governmental  machiner} 
of  v/ar  preparation.  The  south  would  have  been  one  armed  camp 
and  the  issue  of  slavery  would  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  en- 
thusiasm for  a  vindication  under  arms  of  the  rights  of  the  states. 
Thus  v/ould  the  terrible  struggle  have  been  prolonged  many  years 
and  it  is  not  entirely  out  of  the  range  of  possibilities  that  it  would 
have  meant  complete  disruption  of  our  Union.  We  must  consider, 
also,  in  this  connection  what  war  tension  would  have  meant  along 
our  Canadian  border  during  our  Civil  War.  With  the  Indians 
responsible  for  the  Minnesota  massacre  escaping  into  Canada,  v/ith 
England  and  France  on  the  brink  of  recognizing  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy, it  is  difficult  to  see  hov/  an  armed  conflict  could  have  been 
avoided  with  the  people  to  the  north  of  us  and  with  England  herself. 
Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  had  just  passed  thru  the  Crimean  war  with 
France  and  England,  and  would  gladly  have  aided  us  against  either 
of  these  states.  Thus  the  length  of  our  Civil  War  and  its  heavy 
costs  would  have  been  very  greatly  increased  by  all  these  contingen- 
cies, which  would  have  followed  inevitably^  a  previous  policy  of  war 
preparedness.  Our  remarkable  recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  Civil 
War  was  in  no  small  degree  the  result  of  previous  freedom  from 
the  blood  tax  of  other  wars  and  the  burden  of  maintaining  an  army 
and  na\y  on  a  war  footing.  Our  great  national  achievements  in 
the  development  of  manufacturing,  in  transportation,  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  new  territories  and  in  the  conservation  of  our  resources  are 
striking  proof  of  our  unimpaired  vigor  and  of  our  forethought  in 
avoiding  the  limitless  waste  of  war. 

Historically,  therefore,  it  seems  to  be  demonstrable  that  a  policy 
of  peace  and  permanent  unprepared ness  for  war  has  been  of  untold 
benefit  to  us  as  a  nation  and  that  we  have  not  >  et  been  in  any  peril 
by  reason  of  our  persistence  in  this  line  of  action.  We  ma\  properly 
at  this  time  raise  the  question  whether  this  policy  which  has  worked 
so  well  in  the  past  will  any  longer  serve  as  a  safe  national  policy 
for  the  twentieth  century.  There  have  been  protests  made  here  and 
there  in  the  past  against  our  peace  program  but  recently,  more  espe- 
cially since  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  Wnr.  a  very  considerable 
increase  in  \olume  of  these  protests  has  been  observed.  These  voices 
of  dissent  have  swelled  into  a  very   respectable,   if  warlike,   chorus 
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whose  burden  and  message  for  us  is  war  preparation,  army  and  navy 
increase,  purchase  or  manufacture  of  war  material.  Here  is  Usher's 
Pan  Americanisni.  forecastini:  with  the  absolute  certainty  of  a  new- 
made  prophet,  the  war  which  we  are  to  wage  with  rhe  victor  in  the 
present  conflict.  Hudson  Maxim,  ordinance  expert  and  inventor, 
presents  his  interested  view  of  the  situation  in  a  book  he  calls  felici- 
tously enouj:;h.  Defenceless  America,  with  a  moral  that  is  as  obvious 
as  garlic.  Another  author  obligingly  describes  in  detail  for  our 
instruction  and  profit  modern  methods  in  warfare,  tactics,  armament, 
and  the  mechanics  and  engineering  of  war,  and  still  another  lecturer 
in  military  history  at  the  War  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  has  put 
in  a  book  entitled  Arms  and  the  Race,  the  lessons  of  Belgium  and 
Switzerland  brought  down  to  date  and  spelling  for  us  a  reversal  of 
our  peace  policy  and  demonstrating  the  absolute  necessity  of  war 
preparation.  These  few  titles  are  but  the  chance  gleanings  from  a 
single  number  of  a  current  magazine.  A  war  bibliography  up  to  date 
on  our  past  history  and  our  future  policy  would  fill  pages  of  titles 
both  of  books  and  of  magazine  articles.  It  is  an  outpouring  of  in- 
tellect, emotion,  insular  prejudice,  jingoism  and  yellow  journalism 
rarely  matched  in  the  history  of  literature.  We  are  the  one  striking 
exception  among  the  great  powers  not  committed  to  a  definite  war 
program.  We  offer,  therefore,  a  shining  target  for  every  champion 
of  militarism  and  every  unbalanced  alarmist  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
Our  writers  and  journalists  arc  always  eager  to  discover  the  latest 
popular  demand  and  to  fill  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  They  have  even 
been  known  to  force  rhe  market  a  little  to  stimulate  the  taste  of  the 
reading  public  up  to  an  appreciation  of  the  latest  work  on  the  newest 
sensation.  The  present  titanic  conflict,  with  all  its  attendant  hor- 
rors, is  being  exploited  in  the  interests  of  those  who  stand  committed 
to  a  war  policy  for  our  nation.  \'ery  little  that  is  being  produced 
on  the  subject  can  possibI\  have  permanent  value  but  it  is  excellent 
campaign  material.  Will  these  pro-military  arguments  succeed  in 
impressing  the  American  people  with  the  need  of  a  radical  change  of 
policy?  Will  the  war  capitalist,  rlu-  hysterical  jingoist.  tlie  hired 
scribbler,  singly  or  collectively,  force  us  to  a  change  of  front?  Or 
rather,  will  not  this  great  war  leave  us  still  as  wc  are,  \\  itli  only 
the  addition  of  a  fully  adequate  police  force  for  law  and  order,  but 
w  itiiout  the  curse  of  war  preparedness  saddled  upon  us? 

We  have  not  time  to  stop  in  our  national  forward  movement 
in  order  to  imitate  the  P'uropean  states.  Imitation  is  after  ail  one 
of  the  lower  phases  of  intellectual  activity, — we  share  it  with  the 
monkevs.     We  arc  tairl\-  launched  f)n  a  career  of  our  own,  our  his- 
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ton  is  as  unique  as  is  our  present  opportunity.  We  must  harvest, 
and  we  must  sow  anew.  Industrially  we  have  much  to  do,  our  in- 
dustries are  established  on  too  wasteful  a  basis,  our  transportation 
system  compels  us  to  barter  for  a  minimum  of  speed  a  miximum  of 
power,  and  those  who  have  been  successful  in  mere  business  adminis- 
tration have  insensibly  come  to  assume  a  dangerous  preponderance  in 
our  political  and  social  system.  We  have  inaugurated  an  era  of 
reform  that  will  take  our  best  to  develop.  Our  diplomacy  is  no 
longer  provincial  and  insular  as  it  was  but  a  generation  ago.  We 
are  vitally  interested  in  the  near  east  and  in  the  far  east,  our  Panama 
Canal  has  altered  the  currents  of  a  world's  trade.  We  are  a  Pacific 
power  as  well  as  an  Atlantic  power,  and  our  interests  reach  from 
the  Behring  Sea  to  the  Caribbean.  We  are  responsible  in  no  small 
mesure  for  the  future  policy  of  an  entire  hemipshere.  What  w^e  do, 
Canada  and  Mexico  are  perforce  obliged  to  copy  or  to  emulate. 
South  America  looks  to  us  for  guidance,  or  at  least  for  suggestion. 
Should  we  swerve  from  our  established  peace-policy,  the  whole 
Vi^-estern  world  would  be  shaken.  We  could  menace  by  war  prepara- 
tion our  weaker  neighbors  as  Germany  has  Belgium  and  Holland, 
or  as  Russia  has  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  the  same  results 
would  follow.  Every  state,  large  and  small,  w'ould  begin  to  arm 
in  proportion  to  her  population  and  resources,  or,  what  is  more  likely, 
out  of  all  proportion  to  them.  No  representation,  however  earnest, 
could  possibly  allay  the  fears  of  the  weak  American  states  in  the 
face  of  war  preparation  on  the  part  of  a  few  strong  neighbors.  The 
greatest  calamity  that  could  afflict  this  hemisphere  would  be  a  Con- 
gress and  a  President  in  our  country  thoroly  committed  to  war  pre- 
paredness of  the  German  or  French  type.  It  would  be  to  open  a 
veritable  Pandora's  box  of  international  woes,  and  not  even  hope 
would  be  left  to  us.  We  are  told  that  war  preparation  is  an  asset 
but  we  must  not  forget  that  so  also  is  a  peace  policy,  and  for  us 
on  this  continent  it  has  been  undoubtedly  our  greatest  national  asset. 
That  we  need  a  Vvcll  conceived  and  carefully  developed  peace  regime 
for  the  further  working  out  of  our  destiny  as  the  leading  American 
power  is  merely  a  truism.  The  great  English  speaking  nation  to  the 
north  of  us.  our  working  partner  in  the  future  years  of  progress, 
cannot  afford  any  more  than  can  we  to  adopt  a  permanent  war  policy 
as  a  blood  tax  on  all  the  years  to  come.  Together  we  are  strong 
enough  to  carry  thru  any  policy  that  may  seem  best  for  America's 
future  interests.  That  the  discredited  old  world  plan  of  war  arma- 
ment as  a  peace  guarantee  will  not  be  adopted  as  a  working  policy 
of   American   twentieth   century   progress,    is,    I   believe,    fairly  well 
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assured.  Our  peace  momentum  is  pretty  certain  to  carry  us  b> 
this  present  danger  point,  and  once  past  this  crisis  there  seems  hardl.\ 
an\  hkelihood  of  a  speedy  recurrence  of  a  similar  peril.  We  believe 
that  the  f!!nglish  speaking  peace  lovers  on  this  side  the  water  will  carry 
their  point  triumphant!)  and  settle  the  question  for  our  generation 
at  least.  For  the  future,  the  danger  of  war  appears  likely  to  diminish 
in  geometrical  ratio  as  rne  years  go  on,  and  once  the  nations  of  the 
world  can  all  thoroly  awaken  from  the  artificially  induced  nightmare 
of  war  necessity  and  military  hero  worship,  the  poor  and  the  opprest, 
as  well  as  the  rich  and  the  mighty,  may  n?all\-  begin  to  live  in  a 
world  laid  down  on  peace  lines. 


Toward  the  Municipal  Theater 

Frederick  Henry  Koch, 

Associate  Professor  {in  charge)   of  Dramatic  Literature, 
University  of  North  Dakota 

THE  idea  of  the  municipal  theater  is  not  new;  it  is  as  old  as 
is  organized  society,  but  its  practical  application  to  American 
conditions  belongs  to  our  own  times.  Spite  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
achievement  in  the  all-comprehending  plays  of  a  Shakespeare,  \vc 
have  failed  quite,  it  would  seem,  in  organizing  the  theater  for  the 
tremendous  educative  forces  it  holds.  Francis  Bacon's  wise  obser- 
vation of  three  hundred  years  ago  may  be  fittingly  applied  to  our 
contemporary  stage,  likewise  capable  of  no  small  influence  both  of 
discipline  and  corruption,  for  surely  "of  corruptions  of  this  kind  we 
have  had  enough,  but  th'e  discipline  of  our  time  has  been  plainly 
neglected.  And  though  in  modern  states  play-acting  is  esteemed  as 
a  toy,  except  when  it  is  too  satirical  and  biting,  yet  among  the 
ancients  it  was  used  as  a  means  of  educating  men's  minds  to  virtue." 

Perhaps  it  is  well  that  he  herein  remind  us  of  the  wise  Greeks 
who  regarded  their  theater  as  inseparable  from  their  state,  as  the 
very  crucible  of  their  enviable  civilization,  so  that  every  Greek  city 
and  every  Greek  colony,  no  matter  how  far  removed  from  violet- 
wreathed  Athens,  on  the  hill-slope  of  its  acropolis  established  its 
theater,  to  conserve  the  fair  dream  of  the  motherland,  to  cherish  the 
Hellenic  spirit,  to  protect  the  people  from  the  temptations  of  Bar- 
barism, to  preserve  to  them  the  glory  of  the  world  of  Hellas. 

So,  in  later  years,  too,  the  Church  utilized  the  powerful  appeal 
of  the  dramatic  in  a  moving  and  colorful  ritual  well  calculated  to 
give  reality  to  the  sacred  symbols  and  stories  and  to  instruct  the 
ignorant  crowds  of  the  medieval  cathedral  in  the  mysteries  of  re- 
ligion— crude  dramatic  dialogs,  simple  pageants  of  the  chancel,  yet 
forming  the  way  for  something  rich  and  strange,  for  the  entrance 
of  the  spacious  and  shining  plays  of  Elizabethan  England. 

But  our  modern  stage  seems  to  have  fallen  into  unfortunate 
ways  quite  from  the  original  high  purposes,  and  we  have  not  yet 
outlived  the  indictment  of  the  critic  of  three  centuries  gone  by ;  for 
of  corruption  we  have  indeed  had  enough,  and  truly  has  play-acting 
been  held  by  us  for  the  most  part  but  as  a  plaything,  a  trick,  a  toy, 
rather  than  as  a  means  of  educating  men's  minds  to  virtue.  Educa- 
tion, still  confined  for  the  most  part  to  buildings  and  books  merely, 
(altho  our  teachers  admit  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  im- 
pressions come  directly  thru  the  eye  and  the  ear  rather  than  thru  the 
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medium  of  the  printed  pajje)  has  ne^ilccted  the  visual  and  auditorv 
appeal  of  thf  theater  which  makes  it  perliaps  the  greatest  vehicle  for 
instruction  in  all  the  world  of  man.  Religion  too  has  forsaken  tiie 
shrine  of  Thespis  and  has  left  it  to  the  moneychangers.  Our  modern 
attitude,  in  school  and  in  church  alike,  if  not  actually  intolerant  then 
at  least  plainl\  neglectful,  has  allowed  the  dramatic  miracle  to  lapse 
into  amusement  only — or  worse. 

But  more  recently  there  has  been  an  awakening  of  the  people 
to  the  need  of  reclaiming  the  theater  for  their  own,  of  organizing 
it  for  its  educative  values.  Such  is  the  purpose  of  the  municipal 
theater:  to  restore  to  the  people  their  down-fallen  birthdom — the 
theater  as  teacher,  as  artist,  as  interpreter  to  man  of  the  meaning  and 
the  wonder  of  life.  Many  plans  have  been  proposed,  have  been 
tried  and  found  wanting.  Many  a  worker  has  toiled  and  failed. 
Sometimes  the  very  intensity  of  the  light  has  blinded  alike  the  leader 
and  the  followers.  The  New  Theater  in  New  York,  generously 
endowed  with  good  intent  rather  than  with  wisdom,  lacking  in  per- 
manent subsidy  and  constructive  plan  and  dedicated  to  the  promo- 
tion of  better  drama,  after  two  seasons  of  unsuccess  was  abandoned — 
a  colossal  fiasco!  Organizing  the  theater  as  an  institution  for  civic 
improvement  is  by  no  means  a  simple  problem  in  our  complex  social 
order  of  to-day.  and  the  progress  has  been  discouragingl}  slow.  Yet 
all  the  while  it  has  continued  fascinating  to  the  people,  educating 
the  crowd — if  not  in  one  way,  then  in  another;  if  not  for  the  better, 
then  for  the  worse. 

The  case  is  pungently  put  by  that  indomitable  British  wit,  Mr. 
George  Bernard  Shaw,  in  his  propaganda  play  The  Dark  Lady  of 
the  Sonnets,  in  whicli  Shakespeare  is  represented  as  making  an  appeal 
tf)  Queen   Elizabeth   for  a   National   Theater: 

"Shakespeare:  *  *  *  Por  this  writing  of  plays  is 
a  great  matter,  forming  as  it  does  the  minds  and  affections  of 
men  in  such  a  way  that  whatsoever  they  see  done  in  show  on  the 
stage,  they  will  presently  be  doing  in  earnest  in  the  world, 
which  is  but  a  larger  stage.  *  *  *  Of  late,  as  you  know, 
the  church  taught  the  people  by  means  of  plays,  *  ♦  *  but 
later  did  abandon  and  discountenance  the  art  of  playing:  and 
thus  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  poor  players  and  greedy  merchants 
that  had  their  pockets  to  look  to  and  not  the  greatness  of  your 
kingdom.      ♦     *     * 

P^LIZABETH :  Master  Shakespeare;  I  will  speak  of  this 
matter  to  the   Lord  Treasurer. 
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Shakespeare:     Then   I   am    undone,   madam;   for   there 
was  never  ytt  a  Lord  Treasurer  that  could  find  a  penny  for 
anything  over  and  above  the  necessary  expenses  of  your  govern- 
ment, save  for  a  war  or  a  salary  for  his  own  nephew." 
Such  is  the  case.     The  coffers  of  the  people  have  been  drained 
again  and  again  for  the  promotion  of  destructive  practises,  of  corrupt 
policies  in  government;  the  idea  of  a  civic  theater  which  shall  re- 
fresh the  heart  and  quicken  the  mind,  which  shall  teach  as  well  as 
tickle  the  senses,  has  been  denied  and  handicapped  by  the  ignorance 
and  greed  of  prophets  false  to  the  peopk.     Is  the  caustic  Irishman 
far  from  right  then  when  he  charges  us,  the  people,  with  being  "very 
stupid"  indeed,  in  not  being  able  to  "see  that  a  National  Theater 
is  worth  having  for  the  sake  of  the  National  Soul"?    For  the  Public 
Soul  must  have  food   also — a  civic  shrine  where  all  may  come   to 
participate  again  and  again  in  the  eternal  miracle  of  life,  wh'ere  each 
may  find  something  of  the  enduring  happiness  that  satisfies  the  heart. 
Perhaps  much  of  the  fault  lies  in  our  failure  to  recognize  the 
very  important  place  in  the  play-impulse,  and  in  providing  an  ade- 
quate outlet  for  it.     We  have  organized   highly  the  labors  of  life, 
but  we  have  been  remiss  indeed  in  intelligently  directing  the  pleasures. 
Too  often  we  have  allowed  the  pursuit  of  happiness  to  lapse  into 
dissipation;  to  constructive  recreation,  as  the  chief  nourisher  in  life's 
feast,  we  have  given  but  little  thought. 

Dr.  Harlow  Brooks,  of  New  York  University,  in  insisting  upon 
play  as  a  necessary  part  of  life,  holds  that  as  life  becomes  more  com- 
plicated the  necessity  for  play  becomes  the  greater,  that  "in  a  sense 
our  best  work  is  done  in  play-time,"  that  more  than  this,  "psycholo- 
gists tell  us  that  crime  itself  is  in  large  part  founded  on  a  perverted 
play  instinct."  In  his  Making  of  a  Toivn,  President  McVey,  of  the 
University  of  North  Dakota,  pertinently  suggests,  "build  up  the 
right  sort  of  amusements  *  *  *  and  the  community  will  in- 
variably have  a  new  moral  tone  that  will  bring  results  little  under- 
stood or  apprehended  at  the  beginning."  By  his  pleasure,  perhaps, 
better  than  by  his  toil,  may  the  man  be  mesured ;  by  the  nature 
of  its  amusements,  perhaps,  better  than  by  its  enforced  labors,  may 
the  true  character  of  a  community  be  ascertained.  Schiller  is  quite 
right  when  he  asserts  that  man  is  most  himself  when  he  plays.  The 
slogan  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  preparation  of  its  gigantic 
Pageant  and  Masque,  is  suggestive:  "If  we  play  together,  we  will 
uork  togetlicr."  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  later  to  some  of  the 
remarkable  returns  of  this  manifestation  of  the  community  spirit. 
It  might  seem  that  the  ideal  condition  is  found  in  making  the  work 
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and   the  play   virtuall\    oiu-.   Init  to  few  human  beinj^s  is  such  hiph 
privilege  given  to-da_\ .      Tlic  modern  artisan  ma>    no  longer  become 
an    artist    in   his   trade.      With    the   perfection    of   machincr\    in   our 
industrial    world   the   folk  arts  of  yesterday   have  passed   away,   the 
popular  culture  of   the  days  of   balladry   and    wood   carving  are   all 
but   forgotten.     The  craftsman  of  to-da\    no  longer  creates  a  shoe 
or  a  knife.     "He  has  been  emancipated  now  by  modern  machinery," 
we  art"   told  ;  and   all   that   is   left   of   his  inventive   gift   is   devolved 
into   the   poor  calloused   finger   with   which   he   guides   automatically 
one  of   the  thousands  of  levers  of  a  great   factory,  as  at   Brocton, 
Massachusetts,  or  at  Meriden,  Connecticut.    To  the  great  majority 
of  the  workers  at  the  roaring  loom,  at  the  huge  engine  of  modern 
progress,  the  routine  of  labor  is  more  or  less  drudgery ;  to  the  few 
hours  between  supper-time  and  bed-time,  the  average  man  must  look 
for  relaxation   and   recreation  and   the  jo)    of  life.     This,  his  play- 
time; should  be  made  to  yield  the  utmost  of  genuinely  constructive 
happiness.      Hut   too  often   the  amusement   offered   him    is   not   truh' 
quickening,   not  heartening,   not   re-creative ;   rather   is   it   brain-less. 
heart-le.-;s.  soul-less,  an  ignis  fatuus  of  indulgence  which  beguiles  him 
away    from   the  places  of  contentment,   to  leave  him  empty-handed 
and   disillusioned   at   the   last.     Our   popular  mind   has   become   too 
much   obsessed    with   the   notion    that    the   pursuit   of   pleasure    is   a 
pastime  merely.     One  says  he  is  going  to  the  movies  "to  kill  an  hour 
or  two."  another  "to  pass  the  time  away" — presumably  for  pleasure — 
in  a  theater  well  named  the  Idle  Hour.     Is  not  the  idea  of  recreation 
too  often   interpreted   as  a  sinking  of  one's  self   to  a   lower   plane, 
\\hen  we  might  the  while  be  engaged,   with   Emerson,  in   harnessing 
the  stars? 

B\  the  reorganization  by  the  people  of  public  recreation  on 
the  plane  (jf  imagination,  the  municipal  theater  provides  truly  crea- 
tive pleasure.  Mr.  Percy  MacKaye  succinctly  states  the  case  in  his 
admirable  book,  The  Civic  Theater:  "The  Civic  Theater  idea  im- 
plies the  conscious  awakening  of  a  people  to  self-government  in  the 
activities  of  its  leisure.  To  this  end,  organization  of  the  arts  of 
tlie  theater,  participation  by  the  people  in  these  arts  ( not  mere  spec- 
tatorship),  a  new  resulting  technique,  leadership  by  means  of  a 
permanent  staff  of  artists  (not  of  merchants  in  art),  elimination  of 
private  profit  by  endowment  and  public  support,  dedication  in  service 
to  the  whole  community."  Such  a  stage  will  always  minister  to  the 
heart  of  man  in  its  ceaseless  quest  for  happiness ;  for  it  will  be  a 
sunny  Hou.se  of  the  Imagination,  a  place  (as  I  phrased  it  in  the 
words  of  dedication  of  our  Bank^ide  Theater)  "where  all  mav  come 
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to  contemplate  the  mystery  and  share  the  joy  of  our  common  human 
nature,  a  place  where  every  man  may  mold  his  dream  in  living  clay, 
where  each  may  re-create  for  himself  in  art,  the  wonder  of  life  ' — 
in  continuing  beauty. 

The  Continental  Stage 

Altho  it  is  often  said  among  us  that  the  chief  business  oi  the 
theater,  as  well  as  of  the  public  school,  ought  to  be  public  education 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  enlightment  of  the  community-, 
nevertheless  the  public  direction  of  the  theater  in  America  is  not, 
nor  has  been,  regarded  (except  by  the  knowing  few)  as  an  essential 
function  of  government.  President  McVey  is  altogether  logical  in 
his  claim  in  The  Making  of  a  Toivn  that  we  should  recognize  that 
the  municipality  ought  to  own  the  theater;  that  the  entertainment  of 
the  community  should  be  under  just  as  direct  supervision  as  educa- 
tion," but  as  yet  the  fact  has  not  been  finally  demonstrated  in  a 
single  city  or  town  of  the  United  States.  Later  I  shall  point  out 
some  of  the  encouraging  signs  of  our  own  times  towards  a  new 
community  theater ;  now  I  pass  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  idea  in  Continental  Europe,  where  the  theater 
has  long  been  cherished  as  an  established  fact  in  government — quite 
as  much  as  the  public  schools,  the  parks  and  playgrounds,  the  bands 
and  orchestras,  the  museums,  art  galleries,  and  libraries. 

In  his  Municipal  Government  in  Continental  Europe,  Albert 
Shaw  tells  us  that  the  "city  holds  itself  responsible  for  the  provision 
of  amusement  and  the  means  of  recreation"  for  the  people.  In 
Germany,  for  instance,  every  city  of  moderate  size  possesses  its 
own  theater,  leased  by  the  municipality  to  a  competent  manager,  free 
of  rent,  indeed  generally  assuming  a  large  part  of  the  lighting  bill, 
which  in  a  theater  is  considerable.  As  equivalent,  the  manager  gives 
bond  and  enters  into  a  contract  with  the  city,  which  compels  him 
to  give  a  certain  number  of  plays  of  real  educational  significance, 
including  the  classics  (Klassikervorstellung),  as  well  as  modern  pieces, 
at  prescribed  maximum  prices  for  the  public  in  general,  and  espe- 
cially low  prices  for  students  and  school  children — the  admission  fee 
for  children  at  classical  performances  being,  customarily,  as  low  as 
five  cents,  and  sometimes  no  fee  at  all  is  charged.  The  manager 
engages  a  company  of  plaj'ers,  who  are  cherished  as  artists  by  the 
community,  wlio  make  their  homes  in  the  city  and  who  are  identified 
intimately  with  its  life,  so  that  the  people  go  not  only  to  see  the 
play,  but  to  sec  their  own  particular  actors  in  the  play.     In  this  way 
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rhe  theater,  like  tlie  school  and  the  church,  is  to  them  truly  a  civic 
institution,  an  educational  institution. 

The  authorities  in  Charlottenburg,  a  part  of  Berlin,  give  the 
following  reasons  for  supporting  the  Deutsche  Opcrnhaus  built  by 
the  municipality  and  leased  by  them  to  a  company  responsible  to  them 
for  its  management: 

"There  are  man\  people  in  Berlin  who  are  of  the  opinion 
that  such  projects  should  be  left  to  private  enterprise.  But  the 
history  of  the  theater  shows  that  the  highest  artistic  develop- 
ment is  always  to  be  found  where  the  state  or  community  gives 
its  help.  An  undertaking  founded  and  supported  by  private 
capital  is  iiardlj  likely  to  be  able  to  serve  the  artistic  needs  of 
the  great  masses,  because  the  high  interest  on  the  capital  sunk 
and  the  natural  desire  to  get  big  profits  lead  to  higher  prices 
for  the  seats,  leaving  a  very  small  margin  for  Art.  Institutions 
for  Art  and  culture  should  ne\-er  be  commercial  undertakings, 
if  they  are  to  work  for  the  good  of  the  general  public.  A  town 
should  be  satisfied  with  the  knowledge  that  art  is  being  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  people,  and  that  the  capital  sunk  in  it 
will  bear  a  certain  interest  and  will  be  safe  within  a  reasonable 
time.  The  right  form  for  our  municipal  help  to  take  was  shown 
by  our  e.xperience  with  the  two  Schiller  Theaters.  In  the  present 
case,  as  with  them,  our  assistance  should  consist  principally  in 
building  the  house  and  in  giving  it  into  the  hands  of  a  company 
at  a  suitable  rent,  this  rent  to  be  fixed  at  a  comparatively  low 
figure  because  the  Municipality  is  able  to  get  the  money  at  low 
interest." 

In  the  Statistical  Year  Book  of  German  Cities  for  1911,  Dr. 
Landsberg,  Government  Statistician,  reports  that  of  tiie  si.\ty-one 
chief  German  cities  (of  over  80,000  inhabitants)  thirty-two  have 
municipal  theaters.  Four  of  these  have  t\vo  such ;  ten  have  civic 
theaters  endowed  either  by  the  state  or  by  the  soveren  of  the  state; 
seven  others  have  theaters  owned  by  stock  companies  subsidized  b.\ 
the  city. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  amount  of  such  subsidies. 
From  the  report  of  the  United  States  Consul  Cjcneral,  Robert  P. 
Skinner,  at  Hamburg,  under  date  of  August  28,  1912,  I  find  that 
the  State  Theater  of  Hamburg  receives  a  $12,000  subvention  an- 
nually from  the  municipality.  (Incidentally  this  consular  report  in- 
dicates that  one  may  hear  the  best  drama  and  opera  in  the  city  by 
purchasing  subscription  tickets  for  thirty-si.x  performances  at  as  small 
a  fee  as  five  and  one-half  cents  per  performance.)     The  following 
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statement  taken  from  a  recent  issue  of  the  Leipziger  Biihne  by  Pro- 
fessor Ernst  Feise  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  thru  whose  curtesy 
I  include  it  here,  gives  the  sum  (in  marks)  that  each  of  seventeen 
German  cities  spends  for  the  theater  per  month  ;  the  number  of  in- 
habitants of  the  cities,  rounded  off  to  the  thousand,  is  taken  from 
the  census  of  1905. 

City  Population  Appropriation 

"    I.  Mannheim, 164,000  57,610  M.  pro  Theater  und  Monat. 

2.  Freiburg  i.  B 74,000  51,130 

3.  Frankfurt  a.  M., -335.000  46.690 

4.  Breslau,     471.000  4^834 

5.  Dusseldorf    253,000  36,313 

6.  Koln    429,000  35,644 

7.  Essen,    231,000  32,616  "     " 

8.  Dortmund,    176,000  26,213 

9.  Augsburg, 95,000  24,657 

10.  Strassburg,    168,000  23,691 

11.  Barmen,    156.000  21,576 

12.  Leipzig, 504,000  18,636 

13.  Aachen, 144,000  18,280  "     " 

14.  Magdeburg,    241,000  13,356 

15.  Riel, 164,000  13,092  "     " 

16.  Liibeck, 92,000  12,919  "     " 

17.  Bremen. 215,000  11,667   "      " 
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Among  the  most  unique  of  the  popular  playhouses  in  German} 
are  the  two  Schiller  People's  Theaters  of  Berlin,  conceived  and  es- 
tablished in  1894  for  the  working  classes  by  the  faith  and  untiring 
labors  of  Dr.  Lovvenfeld.  They  have  been  financially  successful 
from  the  beginning  and.  after  declaring  a  generous  dividend  for 
their  stockholders,  have  a  comfortable  balance  which  they  invest  in 
improvements  on  the  property.  They  have  a  large  repertorj  of  good 
plays  of  all  kinds,  from  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare  and  Ibsen  to  the 
merriest  of  modern  pieces.  The  audience  is  made  up  of  all  classes, 
students  and  professors  from  the  University  mingling  freely  with 
business  men,  tradesm-en,  clerks,  artisans,  housemaids,  school  children, 
and  common  laborers.  The  price  of  seats  is  not  more  than  623^ 
cents,  and  as  low  as  eight  cents  for  a  single  performance,  and  tickets 
for  six  performances  may  be  secured  at  considerably  reduced  rates. 
Professor  Feise,  in  a  recent  letter,  informs  me  of  another  interesting 
popular  enterprise  in  Berlin:  "  *  *  *  on  the  31st  of  January. 
10 1 4.  ^  'Free  Popular  Theater'   (Berliner  Freies  Volkstheater)   was 
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opened  at  Berlin.  The  theater  can  seat  2,000  people,  and  is  managed 
by  a  simple  workini^nan's  association  which,  in  spite  of  the  war,  has 
50,000  active  members  who  have  raised  the  millions  necessary  for 
this  theater  from  their  own  means.  The  City  of  Berlin  supports  it 
by   jiranting  a  mortgage  of  300,000  M." 

Besides  these  civic  theaters  of  the  larger  German  cities,  the 
towns  and  even  the  villages  are  supplied  with  wholesome  dramatic 
fare  by  so-called  Stadtebundtheater  and  Wander  theater.  The  former 
arrange  wnth  several  towns  at  certain  periods,  either  consecutively 
or  at  intervals,  to  play  a  rep>ertory  of  both  classic  and  modern  pieces 
for  a  few  months  every  year.  The  Stadtebundtheater  are  subven- 
tioned  by  the  towns  in  which  they  play,  in  mucli  the  same  way  as  the 
Stadrtheater  are  by  the  cities  they  serve.  The  Wandertheater  also 
go  about  from  place  to  place,  subventioned  sometimes  by  the  pro- 
vinces in  which  they  tour.  They  reach  the  smaller  towns,  and  even 
the  villages,  the  expenses  of  their  performances  being  assured  in  ad- 
vance by  various  local  organizations. 

The  performances  of  these  European  municipal  theaters  are  of 
a  very  high  order,  and  on  the  whole  infinitely  superior  to  our  own  ; 
for  under  such  a  plan  the  profession  of  the  actor  is  primarily  that 
of  an  artist,  not  as  under  our  American  system  that  of  a  t)  pe-trades- 
man  merely.  It  is  said  that  there  are  approximately  as  many  per- 
formances of  Shakespeare  in  Germany  in  a  single  week  as  in  the 
United  States  in  an  entire  >ear,  and  I  remember  never  to  have 
seen  so  artistic  a  performance  of  Shakespeare,  before  or  since,  as  at 
a  production  of  Professor  Ma.x  Reinhardt's  The  Merchant  of  Venice 
at  the  Kiinstler  Theater  in  Munich,  in  1909.  In  the  nice  handling 
of  all  the  parts,  of  all  the  bits,  in  the  beautifully  modulated  voices, 
in  the  suggestive  simplicity  of  the  stagecraft,  the  ensemble  was  alto- 
getlier  charming — an  ever-to-be-rcmembered  thing  of  simple,  satis- 
fying beauty.  Here  Shakespeare's  comedy  of  The  Merchant  of 
Tenice  was  interpreted,  not  as — so  often  wrongly,  on  our  stage — the 
tragedy  of  the  Jew,  but  rather  of  the  happy  play  Shakespeare  intended 
it  to  be,  of  the  love  that  overcomcth  all  impediments,  of  the  poetr_\ 
of  Bassanio  ainl  Portia,  of  L<jrenzo  and  Jessica,  by  the  moonlit  banks 
of  Belmont.  Indeed,  Shakespeare  is  deeply  cherished  b\  the  Teutonic 
peoples  even  now,  in  spite  of  the  present  great  conflict  with  Britain; 
rhe  German  theaters  still  cherish  him  as  "Unser  Shakespeare" ;  as  one 
German  aptly  wrote,  "Our  good  theaters  should  play  Shakespeare 
now,  as  they  did  before  this  terrible  war:  Shakespeare  is  too  great 
to  be  put  aside  because — he  was  an  Fnglishman.  He  is  international." 
I^mdon  J'urtih.  not  long  since,  ridiculed  the  Teutonic  appropriation 
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of  a  British  Shakespeare  in  a  caricature  labelled  "Herr  Wilhelm  von 
Shakespeare,"  in  which  the  English  bard  is  represented  with  imperial 
mustachio  "au  Kaiser."  Mr.  Frederick  Wile  writes  in  the  London 
Daily  Mail  that  Shakespeare  "is  never  a  drug  on  the  German  theatri- 
cal market.  *  *  *  For  manj-  managers  he  is  actually  a  life- 
saver.  He  always  draws,  if  others  bore."  And  the  Literary  Digest 
quotes  Professor  Brandl  of  the  University  of  Berlin  as  saying  that 
"Shakespeare  has  been  the  mentor  of  the  German  theater  throughout." 

France,  Austria-Hungar)^ — in  fact  all  the  important  countries 
of  continental  Europe — have  governmental  theaters  endowed  and  con- 
ducted in  much  the  same  way  as  are  those  of  Germany.  In  Paris, 
for  example,  four  theaters  receive  subsidies  from  the  government: 
the  Comedie  Francaise  100,000  fr.,  the  Odeon  100,000  fr.,  and  the 
Opera  800,00  fr.  In  Vienna  the  Volksbiihne,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Rundt,  is  conducted  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  popular 
Schiller  Theaters  of  Berlin.  In  Budapest,  according  to  Mr.  Albert 
Shaw,  "The  government  maintains  a  National  Theater  that  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  patriotic  and  national  life  of  the 
people,  encouraging  poetic  and  literary  activity  and  upholding  the 
national  speech."  Likewise  a  "  'Volkstheater,'  supported  by  the  mu- 
nicipal government  and  conducted  upon  the  most  popular  plan,  fills 
a  prominent  place  in  the  life  of  the  community." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Russia,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
nation,  has  solved  the  problem  of  democratizing  the  playhouse.  The 
idea  of  a  cheap  workingman's  theater  originated  in  the  little  town 
of  Tomsk  in  Siberia,  and  has  gone  all  over  Russia — not  only  into  the 
chief  cities,  but  even  to  the  remote  villages  of  less  than  three  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  theaters  have  been  built  and  operated  by  the  com- 
munities themselves,  the  town  theaters  being  conducted  as  amateur 
dramatic  associations  of  the  people,  the  acting,  scene  painting,  cos- 
tuming, and  stage  management,  being  usually  directed  by  the  local 
schoolmaster.  The  price  of  admission  in  these  village  theaters  being 
but  a  single  kopek  (about  half  a  cent),  the  poorest  wretch  can  afiford 
a  front  bench.  Most  of  the  theaters  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities 
are  surrounded  by  public  parks,  and  in  the  heat  of  summer,  perform- 
ances are  given  on  an  open-air  stage,  the  price  of  admission  in  such 
casse  being  not  more  than  four  or  five  cents.  The  great  People's 
Palace  of  St.  Petersburg,  with  an  entrance  fee  of  only  five  cents, 
has  a  substantial  surplus,  and  as  many  as  twenty  thousand  people 
have  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  its  plays,  lecture  halls,  libraries,  and 
gardens  in  a  single  day.  The  values  of  these  exceedingly  popular 
institutions  have  been  fully  demonstrated  by  the  government.     It  is 
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conctHltii  that  the  worst  foe  of  Russian  life,  intemperance,  has  been 
noticeably  lessened  in  the  communities  where  the  plajhouse  has  been 
in  operation  a  considerable  time.  In  socializing  the  theater,  at  least, 
possibly  because  of  its  very  need,  backward  Russia  has  provtsd  itself 
uniquely  progressive.  Indeed  the  Moscow  Art  Theater,  which  had 
its  origin  in  an  amateur  dramatic  society  hardly  more  than  ten  years 
ago,  has  grown  to  be  "one  of  the  foremost  theatrical  organizations 
of  the  world."  Its  home  is  perhaps  the  best  equipped  playhouse  in 
Europe,  and  its  productions  are  pronounced  by  critics  as  the  most 
perfect  given  on  any  stage.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  also  in  this 
connection  that  from  the  Imperial  Ballet  School,  supported  by  the 
State  Treasury,  have  come  Pavlowa,  Loupoukowa.  and  other  dis- 
tinguished Russian  artists  to  usher  in  a  world-wide  renaissance  of 
dancing  as  a  fine  art. 

In  Continental  Europe,  then,  the  theater  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  holding  a  very  important  place  in  the  affairs  of  government — 
as  a  vital  educative  force  in  the  life  of  the  people.  By  wise  assistance 
and  supervision,  the  state  has  established,  cherished,  and  conserved  it 
as  an  institution  for  community  expression  on  the  plane  of  the  imagi- 
nation— as  an   institution  of   art  and   artists. 

The  Stage  in  America 

Conditions  in  America  suffer  much  by  comparison  with  the 
accomplishments  in  Europe.  It  would  seem  that  the  drama  with  us 
has  been  regarded  (as  Mr.  James  S.  Metcalf,  dramatic  critic  of 
Life,  once  put  it)  as  "a  courtesan  among  the  arts,  whose  trade  is 
not  to  please  the  best  people,  but  the  most."  America  is  prodigal 
enough  in  its  financial  support  of  the  stage.  Mr.  Harry  P.  Mawson 
has  estimated  that  $100,000,000  would  not  be  an  over-statement  "of 
the  money  involved  in  a  single  theatrical  season  of  the  so-called  roail 
companies."  1  he  New  York  Tribune  is  responsible  for  the  state- 
ment that  New  York  alone  spends  $50,000,000  a  year  in  its  theaters, 
the  receipts  of  a  single  one,  the  Hippodrome,  for  the  season  of  forty 
ueeks,  being  $1,500,000,  those  of  the  Century  and  the  AVInter  Gar- 
den theaters  $500,000  each;  and  Mr.  Lee  Schubert,  rlu-  prominent 
producer,  (in  an  article  in  The  Theatre  for  January.  191 4,)  says 
that  any  one  of  the  three  or  four  productions  of  his  Winter  Garden 
theater  means  an  annual  expenditure  of  :^50,(XX),  and  that  the  original 
cost  of  a  Hippodrome  production  exceeds  $i 50.00c:).  Walter  Pritch- 
ard  Eaton,  in  a  thoughtful  consiileration  of  the  menace  of  the  movies, 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  January ,  191 5,  attests  that  from  four 
to  ten  million  of  our  people   (approximately  from   four  to  ten  per 
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cent  of  our  entire  population  in  the  United  States,)  daily  contribute 
their  hard-won  nickles  and  dimes  to  the  gilded  palaces  of  the  cine- 
matograph. This  will  suggest  in  some  mesure  an  explanation  of  the 
big  fortunes  made  in  filmland — the  enormous  salaries  paid  such 
directors  of  photoplays  as  Thomas  W.  Ince,  founder  of  Inceville, 
California,  Adolph  Zukor,  president  of  the  Famous  Players  Film 
Company,  and  D.  W.  Griffith,  producer  of  the  gigantic  spectacle. 
The  Birth  of  a  Nation,  each  of  whom  receives  not  less  than  $100,000 
per  year.  It  will  explain,  perhaps,  also  the  motive  of  the  supendous 
investment  of  $18,000,000  in  the  new  home  of  the  Universal  Film 
Corporation — Universal  City,  in  Southern  California — a  communitj' 
of  18.000  people  devoted  solely  to  the  production  of  motion  pictures. 

The  salaries  paid  prominent  actors  on  the  stage  are  likewise 
enormous;  $2,000  or  $2,500  per  week  is  not  uncommon,  and  I  under- 
stand that  the  income  of  a  favorite  like  Maude  Adams  has  amounted 
to  as  much  as  half  a  million  dollars  in  a  single  season.  In  the  realm 
of  the  silent  drama  also  the  player  is  richly  rewarded,  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, for  instance,  having  received  from  the  Famous  Players  Film 
Company  $30,000  for  each  of  her  portrayals  before  the  film  camera, 
and  Daniel  Frohman  pa\s  little  Mary  Pickford  $2,000  every  week  in 
the  entire  year. 

The  sums  paid  to  successful  dramatists  are  equallj-  amazing. 
To  illustrate:  Hall  Caine  received  $250,000  for  the  dramatic  rights 
to  The  Christian,  in  the  United  States  alone;  Robert  Hitchens. 
$150,000  for  The  Garden  of  Allah;  Louis  N.  Parker,  $120,000  in  a 
single  season  for  Joseph  and  His  Brethren;  Bayard  Veiller,  for 
PFithin  the  Law,  $250,000,  in  one  season.  Edward  M.  Sheldon,  but 
a  few  years  out  of  Harvard  College,  and  before  he  was  thirty  years 
of  age,  'had  received  more  than  $100,000  in  royalties  from  Salvation 
Nell,  The  Nigger,  and  other  plays.  And  George  Broadhurst  should 
be  a  millionaire  by  this  time,  for  his  royalties  frequently  amounted 
to  $5,000  per  week,  for  such  plays  as  Bought  and  Paid  For,  and  The 
Man  From  Home.  Shining  inducements  are  constantly  held  out  to 
aspiring  playwrights,  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames,  for  exemple,  offering 
last  year  a  single  prize  of  $10,000  for  the  best  play  received  in  a 
contest  open  to  all. 

Such  figures  serve  to  suggest  something  of  the  fabulous  sums 
spent  by  the  American  public  for  its  theatrical  enterprises,  but  un- 
fortunately they  do  not  necessarily  indicate  corresponding  artistic 
values.  The  passing  of  the  famous  old  Museum  Company  of  Boston, 
of  Wallack's,  and  Augustin  Daly's  in  New  York,  marks  a  lamentable 
decline    in    the    profession  of  the  actor   and   the  institution   of  the 
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theater. — when  the  repertory  company  of  all-round  players  was  re- 
placed by  the  star  system,  tlie  theatrical  trust,  and  the  now  ubiquitous 
movies,  and  money  became  the  sole  mesure  of  player  and  play  alike. 
Then  the  present  commercialization  of  the  stage  was  effected,  and 
the  art  of  the  theater  was  left  to  shift  for  itself.  Mr.  iVIacKa\c 
does  not  in  the  lea.st  overstate  the  case,  it  would  seem,  in  his  arraign- 
ment of  the  regrettable  condition  of  to-day,  "involving  hundreds 
of  millions  of  our  people's  dollars,  scores  of  millions  of  our  people's 
souls,  the  education  of  their  youth,  the  alleviation  of  their  toil,  the 
monop-oh  of  their  scant  leisure  hours — and  behold  the  people  sup- 
port this  colossal  organization  on  a  basis  which  compels  it  to  cop> 
rather  than  counteract  the  defects  of  their  civilization."  Is  it  not 
time  that  we  take  a  square  look  at  the  case?  The  comic  squib,  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Princeton  Tiger,  is  not  without  its  bitter  sting: 

"A  child  sat  in  a  movie  tent, 
To  elevate  his  mind  ; 
He  saw  a  lady  shoot  a  gent. 
And  went  away  refined." 

Is  it  not  high  time  that  we  plan  definitely  the  redemption  of  the 
people's  recreation  ?  All  the  while  our  leaders  have  failed  to  inter- 
pret the  astounding  facts,  our  teachers  have  been  blind  to  the  great 
need;  the  people  have  cried  out  continually  for  bread,  and  too  often 
the  prophets  ha\x*  allowed  them  only  husks. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  hold  the  business  forces  of 
the  theater  entirely  accountable  for  the  failure  of  the  present  order 
to  supply  sound  esthetic  values.  The  masses  rather  than  the  managers 
are  really  responsible,  the  unshepherded  public  which  unwittingly 
thinks  it  wants  the  vanity  merely,  the  passing  show,  a  meretricious 
masquerade  of  shadows  that  cannot  give  contentment.  But  popular 
taste  is  right  at  the  core,  and  needs  only  wise  direction  and  organi-. 
zation  to  translate  it  into  permanent  values.  The  common  people 
will  always  accept  and  cherish  the  best  in  art  when  it  is  presenteil 
to  them  intelligently  ( )nce  give  them  creative  pleasure,  and  the\ 
will  ha\X'  no  more  .)f  tlie  illusion:  once  give  them  a  Constructive 
Playhouse,  and  they  will  have  no  more  of  an  Idle  Hour. 

Shakespeare,  it  ina>  be  well  to  recall,  belonged  to  the  common 
people  and  wrote  his  pla\s  primarily  for  them,  keeping  his  eye  fixt 
mainly  on  the  motle\  crowd  of  the  pit  rather  than  on  the  curtained 
ladies  of  his  Globe  Theatre,  and  after  all  these  \ears  his  appeal  to 
the  masses  continues.  For  several  years  now,  in  hundreds  of  towns 
from   New   England   to  California.   Shakespeare  has  proved   a  good- 
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money-making  attraction  for  many  popular  Chautauqua  assemblies. 
I  found  a  unique  illustration  of  this  in  an  impromptu  tent-theater 
of  the  Redpath  System  of  Chautauquas  last  summer.  1  have  been 
privileged  to  attend  a  number  of  such  Shakespearean  attractions,  and 
desire  to  cite  here  an  experience  in  a  remarkable  audience,  which 
would  s'eem  to  indicate  beyond  the  question  of  a  doubt  that  Shakes- 
peare— done  in  the  direct,  colorful  manner  of  Elizabethan  life,  with 
immediate  contact  between  the  actor  and  a  really  democratic  crowd — 
is  not  a  "high  brow,"  but  is  altogether  universal  in  his  appeal. 

In  a  crass  lumbering-town  in  the  Adirondacks,  under  a  big 
brown  canvas  "top,"  was  assembled  one  evening  last  August  a  happy, 
unsuspecting  concourse,  to  witness  a  company  of  Ben  Greet  Players 
in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  It  was  just  such  a  restless  crowd  as 
one  might  expect  to  be  gathered  in  this  community  made  up  chiefly 
of  French  Canadians  and  Jews,  with  a  sprinkling  of  other  immigrants 
of  many  nationalities — a  considerable  number  of  them  actually  illit- 
erate. I  anticipated  here  a  complete  failure  for  Shakespeare's  lovely 
comedy  of  mingled  laughter  and  sighs ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  play 
well  under  way  than  I  found  such  apprehensions  entirely  uncalled 
for.  For  here  was  an  audience  genuinely  Elizabethan — spontaneous, 
enthusiastic,  versatile  in  the  joyful  adventure  of  life.  Surely  there 
was  never  a  more  spirited  performance  on  the  platform  of  the  old 
Globe;  never  had  the  dialog  yielded  more  bristling  badinage,  nor 
the  poetry  more  v/itching  charm.  The  players  seemed  intoxicated 
with  the  unrestrained  responses  they  received.  In  the  scenes  of  the 
immortal  horse-play  of  Dogberry  and  Verges  in  setting  the  watch 
and  in  examining  the  prisoners,  the  benches  actually  rattled  approval, 
and  it  seemed  that  the  great  brown  top  itself  must  give  way  to  the 
uproar  of  applause,  the  unconfined  cachinnations,  and  the  robustious 
guffaws  of  the  delighted  mob  on  the  final  reiteration  of  Dogberry^'s 
irresistible  "O  that  I  had  been  writ  down  an  ass!"  Nor  was  the 
serious  side  of  the  story  less  appreciated.  In  the  Church  Scene,  espe- 
cially, a  deep  emotion  was  apparent.  In  the  solemn  moment  when 
Claudio  at  the  altar  refuses  to  accept  the  fair  Hero  as  his  wife  and 
accuses  her  before  the  whole  congregation  of  being  unchaste  and 
disloyal  to  him,  the  intense  silence  was  suddenly  interrupted  and 
made,  if  possible,  the  more  intense  by  a  sharp  outburst  of  rough 
English  from  an  excited  lumber-jack  who  rose  to  his  feet,  eyes  flash- 
ing and  hands  clenched:  "It's  a  lie,  you  blaggard!  It  ain't  so!  That 
girl's  right!"  The  miracle  had  taken  place,  the  audience  had  actually 
become  participants  with  the  actors  in  the  play.  After  the  perform- 
ance T  found  the  players  jubilant.     They  were  agreed  that  this  was 
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by  all  odds  the  most  remarkable  audience  of  the  season,  the  most 
spontaneous — the  most  genuinely  appreciative  hearing  they  had  had 
all  summer.  Mr.  Eric  Blind,  a  fine  Benedict,  volunteered  that  he 
had  not  felt  himself  so  completely  in  the  part  before:  "Why,  that 
audience  saw  points  in  the  lines  1  had  never  found  in  them  myself 
before!"  and  Mr.  Braham,  who  played  Claudio,  insisted  that  "the 
poetry  'got  over'  unusually  well !  How  closely  they  listened !''  And 
so  they  had — the  untutored  crowd  had  unwittingly  recognized  and 
reclaimed  Will  Shakespeare  as  their  very  own!  We  may  still  learn 
somewhat,  it  might  seem,  from  the  elemental,  unlettered  masses. 

May  I  reiterate:  the  people's  taste  is  fundamentally  sound,  and 
with  the  proper  direction  can  be  relied  upon.  This  has  been  shown 
in  a  number  of  towns  and  cities  in  which  good  civic  music  has  been 
introduced.  For  three  years  now,  Portland,  Maine,  has  had  muni- 
cipal music,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Will  C.  Macfarlane.  The 
City  owns  an  admirable  organ,  given  by  Mr.  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  installed  by  the  Austin  Organ  Company  at  a 
cost  of  $65,000.  in  the  auditorium  of  its  handsome  new  municipal 
building.  Concerts  given  regularly  on  every  afternoon  in  summer, 
and  on  each  Sunday  afternoon  in  winter,  have  attracted  all  classes 
in  increasing  numbers.  Besides  these,  winter  courses  of  twenty  con- 
certs each,  at  nominal  prices,  including  such  organizations  as  The 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  and  some  of  the  best  soloists  in  the 
world,  have  been  most  successful.  Mr.  Macfarlane  says  that  Port- 
lands  Municipal  Music  has  done  wonders  in  three  years  in  bringing 
about  a  hearty  appreciation  of  good  music.  In  his  request  programs 
he  says  there  has  been  a  constantly  increasing  percentage  of  requests 
for  pieces  that  are  commonly  considered  of  the  "heavy"  type.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  whereas  The  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra four  years  ago  drew  a  scant  900  to  its  concert,  last  winter 
it  played  to  an  audienec  of  niorc  than  3,000.  Most  remarkable  of 
all,  to  some,  is  the  fact  that  Portland's  Municipal  Music  more  than 
pays  its  own  way.  The  unique  success  of  such  a  town  as  Rochester, 
Minnesota,  with  its  free  daily  Symphony  Concerts,  suggests  what 
may  be  done  even  in  the  smaller  towns.  Such  cases  show  that  public 
taste,  rightly  cherished  and  cultivated,  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  the  best  in  art.  This  the  municipal  stage  has  fully  demon- 
strated for  dramatic  art  in  Continental  ICurope:  surely  it  promises 
no  less  to  us  in  America.  For  "the  American  temperament,"  as 
Henry  Austin  Clapp  once  said,  is  by  nature  "the  best  adapted  of  any 
in  the  world  for  histrionic  success,"  and  we  are  justified  in  expecting 
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much   from   it    in   the  coming  time — an   achievement   the   results  of 
which  cannot  \et  be  estimated  or  even  faintly  imagined. 

A    NEW    ATTITUDE 

Towards  such  a  conception  our  modern  public  attitude  has  been 
steadily  tending.  Particularly  within  the  last  decade  there  has  been 
a  notable  change  in  the  public  mind,  a  new  recognition  of  its  re- 
sponsibility for  national  amusements,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  in- 
evitable influence  of  the  stage  in  shaping  public  character,  in  forming 
the  National  Soul.  And  out  of  this  public  enlightenment  has  come 
a  great  crusade  to  reclaim  the  theater,  a  many-sided  democratic  move- 
ment to   reorganize  it   as  a  genuinely  creative  institution. 

That  there  is  a  new  attitude  is  being  shown  in  manj  ways.  Into 
the  schools  the  new  movement  has  found  its  way  and  is  expressing 
itself  in  various  forms,  from  the  successful  playwriting  in  the  larger 
universities  to  the  simplest  dramatization  of  the  reading  or  history  les- 
son in  the  little  rural  school  house.  It  has  been  cherished  by  the  Drama 
League  of  America  in  a  popular  organization  which  has  already  gone 
far  toward  promoting  a  new  dramatic  taste  by  instructing  the  great 
playgoing  public  thru  study  classes,  reading  circles,  and  lectures,  and  by 
organizing  audiences  elsewhere  for  the  support  of  wholesome  worthy 
plays  well  produced.  It  has  had  an  extensive  manifestation  in  the  re- 
vival of  pageantry  among  us,  a  dramatic  form  seemingly  well  adapted 
to  give  the  community  an  adequate  outlet  for  its  inborn  yearning 
for  expression.  Again,  the  new  attitude  is  suggested  by  the  growing 
favor  of  such  good  repertory  companies  as  the  Craig  Plajisrs  of  the 
Castle  Square  Theater  of  Boston,  by  the  serious  interest  taken  in 
the  contribution  of  the  so-called  "Little"  theaters,  and  by  the  various 
experimental  stages  of  amateur  and  semi-professional  players  in  a 
number  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  country.  These  and  other  signs 
indicate  an  amateur  renaissance  in  the  theater  the  significance  of 
which  is  as  yet  but  little  understood.  In  a  later  article  I  hope  to 
inquire  into  the  meaning  of  this  new  American  amateur  spirit  and 
to  suggest  something  of  what  we  may  expect  from  it  in  the  future. 

A    MUNICIPAL   THEATER 

Most  gratifying  perhaps  in  the  signs  of  our  times  is  iht  demon- 
stration at  last  of  the  practicability  of  the  Municipal  Theater  idea 
in  the  United  States.  Municipal  schools,  libraries,  bands,  orches- 
tras, parks,  and  playgrounds,  have  long  been  counted  a  legitimate 
part  of  a  good  civic  equipment.  Municipal  auditoriums,  constructed 
to    accommodate    occasional    traveling   companies,    have    been    estab- 
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lishetl  and  operated  with  more  or  less  success  (often  less,  because 
of  the  lack  of  intelligent  initiativv  and  experience  in  such  matters) 
in  a  number  of  American  cities  ond  towns,  among  them  Pittsfield. 
Massachusetts;  Ogdensburg.  New  \  ork ;  Stoughton,  Wisconsin; 
Red  Wing,  Minnesota;  Bismarck,  North  Dakota  (where  the  muni- 
cipal auditorium  has  given  the  city  first-class  theatrical  attractions 
not  available  before  it  was  established)  ;  Denver,  Colorado,  and  San 
Francisco,  California. 

But  it  remained  for  the  staid  old  New  England  town  of  North- 
ampton in  Massachusetts,  a  community  of  approximately  20,000  per- 
sons, the  elm-shaded  seat  of  Smith  College,  with  Amherst  College 
and  the  Massachusetts  State  College  of  Agriculture  not  far  away,  to 
be  the  first  in  America  to  own  anil  operate  successfully  a  municipal 
theater — "The  Only  Municipal  'I'heater  in  America,"  as  is  announced 
with  jutifiable  pride. 

The  Acadeni)  of  Music,  which  is  the  home  of  the  Northampton 
Players,  was  presented  to  the  citizens  of  Northampton  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward H.  R.  Lyman,  in  i8y2.  But  like  many  another  "one  night 
stand,"  possessing  an  adequate  auditorium,  (in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Frank  Lyman,  son  of  the  donor  and  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Academy  of  Music),  "Each  year  it  became  more 
and  more  apparent  that  we  were  not  getting  the  class  of  entertain- 
ments we  wanted,  and  to  which  we  felt  entitled."  Finally,  about 
four  years  ago,  at  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Baker  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, a  resident  stock  company  was  established,  under  the  compe- 
tent direction  of  Mr.  Bertram  Harrison  of  New  ^  ork.  The  first 
season  of  the  Northampton  Players  ojx-ned  in  October,  191 2,  and 
continued  for  thirty-two  weeks  with  a  repertory  of  plays  well  cal- 
culated to  appeal  to  the  factory  workers  and  townspeople  in  general 
ijuite  as  much  as  to  the  college  students  and  professors,  with  a  pre- 
dominating proportion  of  such  wholesome  light  farces  as  George 
Cohan's  F'nty-Fivf  Miniitts  From  Ihotulnay  and  such  good  mclo- 
drama,s  as  Augustus  Thomas'  Arizona,  but  including  also  Katrina 
Trask's  lovel>  Christmas  piece,  Fhc  Little  Toivn  of  Bcthlilum.  and 
and  even  Moliere's  classic,  The  Lear  tied  Lailies.  The  season  closed 
with  $5,000.  of  the  $6,ooo-fund  guaranteed  by  Mr.  Lyman  to  meet 
a  possible  deficiency,  absorbed.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  amount 
was  expended,  however,  in  preliminary  alterations  and  for  necessary 
scener}.  In  the  second  season,  1913-14,  including  such  good  popular 
attractions  as  Charles  Kleinc's  The  Lion  and  the  Mouse.  Zan.g\viirs 
The  Melting  Pot.  Barrie's  I'he  Little  Minister,  Mrs.  Burnett's  The 
Dmi  n  of  a  To-Momm-,  .Tnd  Kchegaray's  'Fhe  fCorhl  and  llis  Jf'ift  . 
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side  by  side  with  such  high  comedies  as  Oscar  Wilde's  Lady  Win- 
dermere's Fan,  Henry  Arthur  Jones'  The  Liars,  Shaw's  brilliant 
The  Devil's  Disciple,  and  Maeterlinck's  poetica/  Sister  Beatrice,  be- 
tween $3,000  and  $4,000  of  the  $6,000  guarantee  fund  (repeated  for 
that  year)  was  untouched,  while  a  considerable  part  of  the  money 
drawn  was  expended  for  new  scenery.  With  the  close  of  this 
season,  in  April,  1914,  the  Municipal  Council  decided  to  take  over 
the  Northampton  Players  as  a  civic  enterprise,  and  last  season,  1914- 
15,  (the  first  under  the  municipal  regime),  was  by  far  the  most 
successful  in  its  history,  there  being  an  actual  profit  of  $4,000,  which 
will  be  used  in  improvements  on  the  theater. 

1'he  Northampton  plan  does  not  by  any  means  preclude  the 
occasional  visits  of  such  high-class  companies  as  may  be  available  for 
single  engagements,  and  such  artists  as  Sothern  and  Marlowe,  George 
Arliss,  Grace  George,  Margaret  Anglln,  and  others  of  equally  high 
standing,  have  appeared  at  the  Academy  since  the  new  order  was 
established.  I'he  management  encourages  co-operation  with  the  citi- 
zens in  every  conceivable  way.  The  program  includes  a  space  for 
play  requests,  and  the  committee  which  finally  chooses  the  plays  to 
be  given  (being  made  up  of  three  members  of  the  Smith  College 
faculty,  one  from  Amherst,  and  five  of  the  townspeople),  is  really 
representative  of  the  best  interests  of  the  community.  A  special 
committee  solicits  ticket  subscriptions,  and  the  citizens  take  pleasure 
in  loaning  from  their  business  places  and  homes  such  furniture,  pic- 
tures, and  other  properties  as  they  can  to  add  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  stage  settings. 

So  the  first  Municipal  Theater  in  the  United  States  is  estaD- 
lished ;  and  it  has  brought  to  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  sucii 
notable  visitors  as  Lady  Gregory,  Eugene  Brieux,  and  Granville 
Barker ;  it  has  received  well-merited  recognition  from  the  press,  as 
it  should,  for  it  has  demonstrated  that  a  comparatively  small  town 
of  moderate  wealth  and  intelligent  initiative  can,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  a  director  of  executive  ability  and  worthy  aim,  provide  itself 
with  theatrical  entertainment  which  is  at  least  clean  and  wholesome, 
and  may  reach  the  highest  intellectual  and  artistic  plane. 

Perhaps  the  key  note  of  Northampton's  success  is  to  be  found  in 
the  civic  appeal  of  the  management  to  the  community,  printed  on  the 
first  page  of  the  attractive  Academy  program: 

"We  should  realize  that  the  Academy  exists  for  our  enjoy- 

nient — that  it  will  grow  and  prosper  in  exact  proportion  to  the 

way  it  receives  the  support  and  co-operation  of  all. 
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"The  Directors  and  the  Associate  Committees  are  doing  their 

best the  Players  are  doing  their  best.     Now,  then  let  us  do 

our  best,  so  that  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt  of  the  permanent 
success  of  The  Only  Mimicipal  Theater  in  America." 
Surely   such    fine  community   spirit   should    j^uarantee    it    increasing 
success. 

Sir  Johnstone  Forbes-Robertson  well  exprest  the  case  for  the 
municipal  stage  in  America  in  a  conversation  last  year  when  he  visited 
us  in  his  farewell  tour:  "I  think  the  hope  of  the  American  stage  lies 
in  it.  The  people  have  municipal  schools  and  libraries,  and  a  few- 
thousand  dollars  for  the  municipal  theater  would  mean  so  much  for 
the  education  of  everybody." 

Little  Northampton  has  made  a  brave  beginning  toward  the 
future  Municipal  Theater,  a  theater  which  will  cherish  at  once  rne 
best  traditions  of  the  Past  together  with  the  plastic  dream  of  a  New 
Day  in  which  the  profession  of  the  actor  will  be  that  of  an  artist- 
citizen,  an  institution  of  the  theater — not  a  building,  or  a  place,  or 
a  company  of  players,  or  a  play  merely — but  a  spacious  House  of 
Life,  where  the  people  may  come  to  interpret  again  and  again  the 
continuing  m_\stery,  where  they  may  reincarnate  for  themselves  the 
infinite  shapes  of  "the  old,  proud  pageant  of  Man," — a  theater  truly 
socialized,  a  stage  emancipated  for  beauty  and  joy,  a  House  of  the 
Imagination    for   the   spiritual   education    of   everybody. 


The  Value  and  Necessity  of  a  College 
Education  to  the  Practising  Lawyer"^ 

Andrew  Alexander  Bruce, 
Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  North  Dakota 

I  VENTURE  to  say  that  in  no  countrj'  in  the  world  does  the 
lawyer  and  the  judge — for  the  judge  of  today  is  but  the  lawyer 
of  yesterday  and  the  lawyer  of  tomorrow — occupy  a  more  important 
position  than  in  America.  Ours  is  a  great  cosmopolitan  nation  which 
not  merely  stretches  from  ocean  to  ocean  but  embraces  within  its 
boundaries  people  of  every  nationality  and  every  creed,  with  no 
common  history  and  no  common  traditions,  often  without  any  com- 
mon language,  divided  by  social  and  geographical  differences,  but 
bound  together  by  a  common  hope,  a  common  humanity,  and  a 
common  democratic  law.  In  no  country  in  the  world  can  the  lawyer 
have  a  greater  opportunity  or  a  greater  influence — in  no  country  in 
the  world  are  high  qualifications  for  the  profession  more  necessary. 
DeTocqueville  said  that  the  lawyer  belongs  to  the  natural  and  only 
aristocracy  that  can  exist  in  a  republic,  and  this  because,  to  use  the 
language  of  ex-President  Roosevelt,  he  alone  "knows  the  rules  of 
the  game."  He  stands  upon  the  mountain  i^eak  and  he  has  the 
leadersthip  in  his  hands  if  he  will  only  assert  it  and  will  only  be 
worthy  of   it. 

We  are,  however,  in  danger  of  losing  that  leadership,  and  not 
because  the  order  of  things  does  not  give  it  to  us  but  because  we  are 
ourselves  throwing  away  our  birthright.  We  need  to  take  count  of 
stock,  to  find  out  where  we  arc  and  to  consider  fne  reasons  which 
are  leading  the  public  to  lose  their  respect  for  us  as  they  undoubtedly 
are.  Above  all  we  need  to  reassert  our  position  as  the  members  ol 
a  profession.  We  have  a  crowded  bar  and  there  are  men  in  the  ranks 
who  will  do  almost  anything  for  bread  and  butter.  We  have  in  our 
ranks  the  ambulance  chaser  and  men  who  are  incompetent  for  the 
practise  of  the  profession.  We  have  great  firms  whose  leading  men 
bid  for  trade  and  whose  work  is  done  by  clerks  and  underlings.  We 
have  lawyers  of  great  talent  and  attainment,  but  who  are  merely 
hired  men.  Technically  they  are  officers  of  the  court  but  practically 
speaking  they  are  employed  on  a  salary  b}-  great  corporations  and 
often  feel  that  they  must  do  practically  what  the  corporations  dictate. 
A  man  cannot  serve  two  masters,  and  this  is  as  true  today  as  in  Bibical 

*  Remark.s  of  .Justice  Bruce,  formerly  Dean  of  the  College  of  Law 
of  the  Univensity  of  North  Dakota,  at  the  1915  meeting  of  the  American 
Bar    .Association,    before    the    Section    on    Legral    Kducation. 
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times.  In  ancient  France  and  Spain  the  lawyer  was  a  nobleman  and 
this  because  he  was  expected  to  be  noble  and  because  rhe  public 
nature  of  his  calling  demanded  it.  If  this  was  deemed  necessary 
in  Kurope.  how  infinitely  more  is  it  necessary  in  America. 

We  can  raise  the  standards  of  our  profession  only  by  giving  to 
its  members  a  broad  sense  of  social  responsibilit\  and  by  making  them 
realize    and    enthuse    over  the  great    responsibility    and    opportunity 
which  is  theirs.     We  must  make  them  reall\   democratic  and  really 
loyal  to  the  democratic  trust.     I  do  not  know  of  any  better  training 
rhan  that  which   is  afforded   in  our  colleges  and   universities.      I  am 
not   in  favor  of   putting  barriers   in    the   way   of   those   who   desire 
to   study    the   law.      In   a   country   where  everyone   is   presumed   to 
know  the  law  an  opportunity  to  acquire  that  knowledge  should  be 
almost  universal,  but  when  we  come  to  the  right  to  practise  it  the 
matter  is  entirel\   different.     The  standards  of  admission  to  the  bar 
cannot    be    too    lu'gh    and    we    need    something    more    than    legal 
knowledge.        We   netd   to   inculcate  honor   and    we   need   to   teach 
responsibility.       In   this  great    evolving    age,    when    we    are    ques- 
tioning even   the  foundations  of  government,  we  need   lawyers  and 
judges  who  have  read  something  more  than  the  law  books,  we  need 
men  who  are  trained  in  history  and  economics  and  sociology  and  who 
know  something  not  merely  of  the  sciences  and  of  the  present  day 
statutes,  but  of  the  great  'history  of  the  race  and  of  the  struggles  thru 
which  it  has  passed.     The  reform  of  the  law  is  in  the  lawyer.     We 
can   talk   all   we   want   to   about   reformed   procedure   but  statutory 
reform  can  accomplish  nothing.       A  shyster  can  delay  litigation  and 
violate   human    rights    under    an\    written    code.      Any    well-trained 
lawyer  who  will   reall\'  take  the  pains  can  draw  a  criminal  indict- 
ment even  under  the  common  law  but,  as  Judge  Black  once  said, 
"If  the  public  choose  to  admit  to  the  bar  and   to  elect  as  district 
attorneys,  incompetent  men,  whose  only  qualifications  are  that  r'.iey 
can  shout  hnig  and  loudly  at  the  hustings,  they  should  not  complain 
if  now  and   then  a  criminal   indictment  is  quashed  and  the  offender 
allowed    to  escape."      Nine   out   of    ten   of   the  appeals   in   criminal 
cases  would  never  have  been  necessary  if  the  trial  lawyer  had  been 
fair  and  sincere  and  honorable.    We  find  district  attorneys  whose  only 
idea  is  to  make  a  reputation  ;  to  get  a  verdict  from  the  jury  is  all 
rliat  they  want,  and  they  often  want  that  regardless  of  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  the  accused.     They  will  crowd  in  evidence  which  they 
know  is  incompetent.     The\   will  ask  questions  that  they  know  they 
have  not   the  rigln   to   ask.      They   will    propose   instructions   which 
rhey  know  are  fault).      The)   will  trick  and  not  aid  the  trial  judge. 
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The  popular  audience  is  in  the  trial  courtroom  and  not  in  the  supreme 
court  and  it  is  to  the  former  proceedings  that  the  press  gives  most 
space.  If  on  appeal  the  judgm'ents  are  reversed  they  swear  at  the 
supreme  court  and  talk  about  technicality.  A  lawyer  once  told 
me,  and  he  was  allegedly  an  eminent  one,  that  for  over  ten  years 
he  had  done  nothing  but  connive  at  error  and  then  complain  of  it 
on  appeal.  Is  it  not  true  as  man  to  man  that  if  we  would  regain 
the  popular  respect  which  we  have  now  lost  that  we  must  do  all  that 
we  can  to  be  worthy  of  it.  Is  it  possible  that  these  things  could  be 
if  rhe  idea  were  deeply  rooted  among  us  that  the  law  was  not  a  trade 
but  a  profession  and  that  we  are  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  officers 
of  the  court?  Do  we  not  need  ideals?  Now  how  are  we  going 
to  get  them  ?  The  answer  is  largely  but  not  entirely  in  the  colleges. 
I  say  in  the  colleges  because  there  not  merely  do  men  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  facts  but  they  acquire  ideals  and  a  vision. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  professors ; 
one  that  teaches  dancing,  one  that  teaches  swimming,  and  one  that 
goes  up  in  balloons.  Many  of  them  do  go  up  in  balloons.  But  after 
all,  it  is  the  idealist  and  the  theorist  of  today  who  is  the  practical 
man  of  tomorrow  and  it  is  the  idealist  who  thru  the  long  centuries 
has  moved  the  world.  Men  learn  in  the  American  colleges  the 
real  concepts  of  democracy. 

Young  in  life,  when  the  mind  is  fresh  and  free  and  the  heart 
is  generous  they  learn  the  great  principles  of  cosmopolitan  citizenship. 
So  too,  they  delve  into  the  history  of  the  past  and  gain  some  con- 
ception of  the  purpose  for  which  law  and  government  were  instituted 
among  men. 

Have  you  ever  thought  of  the  wonders  of  the  Goss  printing 
machine  which  prints  and  cuts  and  folds  thousands  of  papers  in  a 
single  hour?  It  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  mechanism  but  it  is  something 
more  than  a  machine.  In  it  is  contained,  and  from  it  can  be  learned, 
the  story  of  civilization.  The  whole  history  of  writing  and  of 
printing  is  in  its  keys.  Back  of  it  is  the  time  when  men  scratched 
characters  upon  the  bark  of  trees  and  traced  them  upon  the  tusks 
of  animals.  Back  of  it  is  the  scroll  and  the  papyrus.  Back  of  it  is 
the  wooden  press  and  the  machine  that  was  worked  by  hand.  Back 
of  it  also  is  the  heroism  and  the  self-sacrifice  of  thousands  of  inventors 
who,  one  after  another,  added  their  little  to  the  now  perfected 
machine.  Many  of  them  died  in  poverty,  and  themselves  gained 
nothing  save  the  privilege  of  being  able  to  open  the  way  to  others 
and  to  hand  forward  the  torch  of  progress.  In  it  are  broken  lives 
and  back  of  it  is  the  struggle  of  the  race.    So  it  is  with  our  American 
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democracy,  our  American  government  and  our  American  law.  AVe 
have  in  our  institutions  and  laws,  not  the  work  of  a  single  day,  but 
the  struggles  and  ideals  and  the  traditions  of  millions  of  men.  Back 
of  them  is  the  suffering  and  the  heroism  of  the  centuries.  A  man 
cannot  be  a  real  lawyer — he  cannot  really  understand  our  law — he 
cannot  lead  in  the  great  social  advance,  unless  he  knows  and  under- 
stands these  things.  I  know  of  no  better  place  to  learn  than  in  the 
cosmopolitan  American  college. 


Recent  Social  and  Industrial  Tend- 
encies in  the  United  States* 

Frank  L.  McVey, 

President  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota 

T  N  the  past  decade  a  marked  change  has  passed  over  the  American 
■■■  people.  Looking  inwardly  they  have  seen  many  things  in  a  new 
light.  Their  attitude  now  is  almost  prayerful,  and  as  a  people  they 
have  entered  into  a  period  of  questioning.  Conscious  of  great  ad- 
vancement in  the  arts,  and  certain  of  amazing  progress  in  v\\c  field 
of  industrial  organization,  they  are  by  no  means  so  sure  of  them- 
selves as  they  were  twenty-fivie  years  ago. 

This  decade  is  rightly  to  be  put  down  in  the  history  of  America 
as  one  of  the  great  periods.  It  marks  the  beginning  of  a  battle  for 
a  completer  social  and  economic  freedom,  and  has  been  well  said 
to  be  a  time  of  regulation  and  social  awakening.  In  the  past  quarter 
of  a  century  a  notable  increase  in  the  diffusion  of  wealth  among  the 
masses,  a  bettering  of  the  conditions  of  labor  and  the  development 
of  an  increasingly  independent  and  prosperous  farming  class  have 
been  brought  about.  As  yet  no  great  proletariat  has  recruited  itself 
from  a  disappearing  landed  class.  Progress  has  been  made  out  of 
surplus  and  education  has  born  fruit  in  a  larger  intelligence  and  a 
closer  inspection  of  the  basis  and  methods  of  government.  There 
is  no  denying,  however,  that  a  plutocracy  has  arisen.  At  the  top 
of  the  social  structure  is  a  great  concentration  of  wealth,  but  the  at- 
titude which  the  people  as  a  whole  have  taken  at  the  present  time 
stands  out  in  strong  contrast  to  the  days  when  the  captains  of  in- 
dustry were  extravagantly  praised.  Now  a  new  social  ideal  has 
become  one  of  the  heritages  of  the  Republic  and  the  terms  of  every- 
day speech  have  included  in  themselves  such  phrases  as  social  con- 
sciousness and  money  power.  The  country  to-day  is  animated  by 
more  than  a  common  devotion  to  ideals  and  the  conceptions  which 
the  people  have  are  not  so  much  those  of  knowledge  and  of  practise, 
as  those  of  faith.  Thru  all  the  decades  in  which  Americans  have 
been  face  to  face  with  innumerable  practical  questions  there  has 
without  doubt  been  retained  in  the  body  of  the  people  an  elemental 
spiritual  honesty,  regardless  of  the  opinion  of  foreign  critics  to  the 
contrary  and  of  the  pessimistic  views  of  our  own  hermit  philosophers 

•  This  article  is  the  .'second  of  two  addresses  griven  by  President 
McVey  at  the  University  of  Cliristiania,  Norway,  in  September,  1912. 
The  first,  on  The  Evolntion  of  America,  is  found  in  the  Quarterly  .lournal 
of    July,    1915,    Vol.    V,    pp. 287-299. — (Rditor). 
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that  this  is  a  decadent  aj^c.     In  its  essence  the  problem  which  faces 
America  is  to  make  rhe  democracy  of  the  fathers,  so  called,  a  realitv . 

The  characteristics  of  the  modern  American  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  time  of  Elizabethan  Kngland.  In  the  reign  of  that  celebrated 
sovcren  Kn{jland  and  America  parted  ways,  and  there  was  planted 
in  the  new  world  a  t\pe  of  character  that  has  continued  in  the  mam 
since  that  time.  It  was  the  customary  principle  of  the  Puritans  that 
life  should  be  j^overncd  b\  ideal  inspiration,  which  the  conditions 
of  life,  such  as  the  contact  with  nature,  brought  about  in  more  tlian 
the  usual  \Na>.  It  kept  men  simple  aiid  it  lirlped  maintain  the 
ideals  that  they  had  established  in  the  earlier  da>.  They  learned, 
too,  the  practical  lesson  that  life  cannot  be  conducted  on  abstract 
principles;  hence  their  attitude  was  uncritical,  but  the)  posscst  at 
the  same  time  an  instinctive  faith  in  their  awn  integrit\.  To  the 
initiated  it  d(x-s  not  seem  peculiar  that  men  should  now  busy  ihenj- 
sclves  with  the  moral  development  of  the  nation  m  the  light  of  the 
history  of  the  past.  It  was  natural  that  men  should  come  to  think 
that  democracy  consists  in  the  dependence  of  the  government  u|X)n 
the  ballot  U>.\,  and  that  this  would  be  a  sufficient  means  t)iru  which 
control  of  legislation  ami  administration  b\  popular  will  could  be 
firmlv  established.  The  growth  of  great  wealth  has  consequently 
raised  the  problem  of  diverting  anti-sociall>  used  wealth  to  the  social 
account  and  of  maintaining  the  rvonomic  and  political  independence 
of  the  average  man  without  the  control  and  direction  of  a  plutocracy. 
Consequenil> ,  the  problen)  ot  iiem(x:racy  in  America  as  well  as  in 
Kngland  is  economic  in  character.  How  to  control  colossal  wealth, 
which  in  various  ways  threatens  to  strangle  rhe  public  life,  is  the 
fundamental  and  essential  question  which  now  confronts  the  Ameri- 
can. Markedly  in  contrast  with  this  situation  in  the  United  States  is 
that  in  Kngland.  where  the  problem  is  not  one  of  control  of  wealth, 
but  rather  how  to  retard  the  extension  of  povert\.  In  America 
men  look  to  the  means  of  prevention ;  in  England  they  hope  to  pal- 
liate by  alms,  old-age  pensions,  and  accident  insurance,  and  to  pre- 
sent the  burden  and  cost  of  industrial  progress  resting  too  heavily 
upon  the  poor. 

1l\\c  problem  in  America  just  outlined  above  is  affected  by  sev- 
eral material  influences.  One  is  the  interpretation  of  the  law,  another 
is  the  presence  of  the  immigrant,  and  a  third  the  deterring  influences 
upon  the  family,  as  seen  in  divorce  and  in  many  other  minor  effects 
of  a  rather  economic  character  that  arc  found  in  the  tariff,  the  parcels 
posr  question,  the  ownership  of  public  utilities,  and  of  the  prohibition 
movement,  of  which  the  limitations  of  time  prevent  speaking.    These 
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influences   and   others  yet   to   be  mentioned   will   be   taken   up   and 
briefly  discust. 

I 

The  Interpretation  of  Law* 

It  has  been  the  feeling  in  the  United  States  that  law  can  be 
made  to  meet  every  emergency,  and  moreover  that  the  defects  ex- 
istent in  industrial  and  social  affairs  can  be  remedied  thru  legislation. 
On  its  surface  the  legal  situation  in  America  seems  to  be  compara- 
tively simple,  yet  there  is  the  greatest  complexity,  as  is  illustrated  by 
the  powers  of  congress,  the  state  legislatures,  city  councils,  county 
commissioners,  and  township  boards,  as  well  as  by  our  system  of 
judicial  procedure.  To  keep  all  of  this  goviernmental  machinery  in 
order  has  been  a  difiicult  task,  but  the  courts  have  been  animated  by 
the  idea  of  keeping  the  machinery  going.  Consequently  we  have 
seen  many  legal  makeshifts,  in  which  the  main  reliance  has  been 
upon  the  judiciary  to  give  to  constitutions  vital  force  and  to  interpret 
the  law.  We  have  not  troubled  ourselves  about  the  harmony  of 
law  and  have  not  been  sensitive  regarding  the  differences  between 
honestly  accepted  precepts  and  what  appear  to  be  flagrant  practises. 
As  a  result  of  this  attitude,  little  by  little  the  old  idea  of  the  sacred- 
ness  of  law  'has  been  affected.  From  time  to  time,  tho  not  to  the 
same  degree  as  formal  statutes,  laws  have  been  made  for  specific 
purposes,  often  badly  drawn,  with  resultant  injustice  as  a  consequence 
when  they  are  applied.  From  time  to  time  the  courts  have  been 
forced  to  the  necessity  of  declaring  such  laws  unconstitutional,  often 
in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  minority,  and  so  far  as  this  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  courts  squared  with  common  sense  and  justice  the 
decisions  have  been  approved  by  the  people.  When  the  courts  have 
used  mere  regularity  of  procedure,  as  a  matter  of  precedent  or  the 
usage  of  the  court  itself,  independent  of  good  sense,  they  have  lost 
public  confidence.  In  the  contests  that  make  their  appearance  in 
legislatures  it  may  be  said  that  the  acts  of  such  bodies  represent 
political  majorities;  the  acts  of  the  courts  are  due  to  an  attitude 
toward  precedent,  and  the  great  public  not  represented  in  the  politi- 
cal majority  have  come  to  look  upon  themselves  as  having  no  rep- 
resentation in  the  interpretation  of  the  law.  The  sacredness  of  the 
law,  consequently,  is  threatened,  not  by  any  feeling  of  hostility  to 
law  as  such  on  the  part  of  the  people,  but  by  the  departure  of  the 
courts  from  the  common  sense  view  represented  in  the  decisions  of 


•   See    in    connection    witli    this    topic    Hadley's    Standards    of    X^abllc 
Morality,   Chapter   IV. 
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the  curlier  courts.  Ihcrc  arc,  however,  some  indications,  here  and 
there,  of  a  movement  back  to  the  old-time  point  of  view.  What 
proportions  this  movement  will  finally  assume,  one  can  only  predict. 

A  tendency  toward  the  determination  of  lejjislation  thru  the 
agency  of  sectional  representation,  renarJless  of  national  intercuts, 
has  come  to  be  increasingly  a  factor  in  national  government.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  government  of  the  United  State>  is  based  upon  ;tn 
agrcemfnt  of  two  sets  of  agents.  A  representation  from  given  di.s- 
tricts  results  oftentimes  in  hampering  the  only  man  who  has  national 
ideals  in  mind  as  against  the  many  without  such  ideals.  It  has  come 
to  be  recognized  that  if  the  president  cannot  control  go\crnment.  atui 
>  ongrcss  cannot  control  govrrnment,  there  comes  in,  as  a  consequence 
ut  our  sectional  method  of  representation,  the  boss  with  his  political 
macliinery.  And  the  consequence  of  this  is  the  demand  for  the  elec- 
tion of  senators  by  the  peoplr.  the  call  for  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum, and  the  establishment  of  the  short  ballot,  which  all  look 
toward  the  purpose  of  establishing  democracy  on  it*  old  basis,  so  as 
to  give  control  to  a  larger  public  rather  than  to  any  one  section  of  it. 
It  will  be  sometime  before  any  of  these  me>ure>  are  greatly  effective, 
but  one  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  movement  of  thought  is  in  that 
general  direction. 

In  all  of  this  situation  wc  have  not  bcrn  clear  as  to  tac  ctliu> 
of  public  morals.  W'c  have  begun  to  suspect  also  that  the  republicans 
art-  no  longer  conducting  the  go\ernment  on  one  economic  theor> 
.md  the  dc-mocrats  on  another,  but  that  thry  are  both  simply  seeking 
control  in  order  to  determine  legislation  for  large  interests.  It  is 
therefore  distinctly  encouraging  that  as  a  people  we  have  come  to 
thv  period  of  understanding  and  arc  beginning  to  recognize  the  weak 
points  of  our  system  of  government.  As  now  constituted  it  is  really 
a  protest  against  rhe  binding  of  democracy  by  the  machinery  of  poli- 
tics until  it  is  helpless.  Nor  do  wc  propose  to  be  ruled  by  the  courts 
on  the  basis  of  precedent  alone,  regardless  of  the  sense  of  the  situa- 
tion; hence  tiie  claim  of  the  right  of  citizenship  and  the  regulation 
of  the  powers  of  the  courts.  If  the  courts  are  to  be  used  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  democracy,  it  is  to  be  expected,  and  all  history 
points  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  in  time  the>  themselves  will  be 
restricted.  Consequently,  the  best  friends  of  the  judiciary  to-da> 
are  not  urging  that  they  are  beyond  criticism  or  beyond  the  power  of 
the  majority,  but  that  they  should  render  their  decisions  on  the  basis 
of  real  justice.  Just  how  seriously  the  proposals  leading  to  the  recall 
of  judges  and  the  development  of  the  initiative  and  referendum  will 
be  taken  depends  entirely   upon  the  conclusion  that  will  come  out  of 
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the  final  analysis  of  the  present  situation.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
republic  Marshall  'established  noble  precedent  for  the  common  sense 
view,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that,  despite  all  opinions  to  the  con- 
trary, when  we  come  to  the  real  determination  of  the  question  as  to 
what  shall  be  done  with  the  judiciary,  restriction  of  kgislation  with 
.Sood  sense  will  prevail. 

II 

The  Problem  of  Immigration 

From  time  to  time  the  cry  of  exclusion  has  been  raised  in 
America  against  the  incoming  horde  of  European  peoples,  accom- 
panied by  evidence  purporting  to  show  the  deterrent  effect  of  such 
masses  upon  the  body  politic.  In  a  single  year  one  million  people 
came  from  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  and  the  figures  of  the 
census  show  conclusively  that  more  than  sixteen  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  are  foreign  born,  while  these  masses  increased  by  the  first 
generation  of  children  constitute  two-fifths  of  the  population  of  the 
nation.  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  great  numbers  of  people, 
ignorant  of  the  language,  with  different  customs,  social  and  economic, 
materially  complicate  the  situation,  and  the  burden  placed  upon  the 
educational  system  of  the  country  to  give  to  the  children  of  the  immi- 
grant a  training  that  will  ultimately  make  them  Americans  is  heavy- 
indeed.  The  political  situation  too  in  the  larger  cities  has  been 
marked  by  wide  departure  from  old  national  ideals,  with  a  distinct 
tendency  toward  the  growth  of  socialism,  accelerated  by  the  influence 
of  foreigners  in  the  industrial  centers.  For  a  centur\-  or  more  the 
nation  has  clung  to  Sunday  observance,  but  the  prepossest  ideas  of 
most  of  the  immigrants  from  continental  Europe  are  in  opposition 
to  this  view.  The  result  is  a  large  degree  of  non-enforcement  in  all 
of  the  great  American  cities,  with  a  general  demand  that  the  Ameri- 
can states  shall  abandon  the  idea  of  Sunday  observance  and  put  in 
its  place  the  idea  of  a  day  of  rest  for  all  workers,  made  compulsory 
by  law. 

In  industrial  lines  the  old  cry  that  the  European  immigrants 
tended  to  lower  the  wage  rate  thru  competition  has  been  materially 
modified,  as  shown  by  the  strikes  in  various  cities  where  the  foreign 
worker  predominates.  With  a  closer  study  of  the  situation  the 
extreme  vie\^s  held  a  few  years  ago  have  been  materially  modified, 
and  now  that  immigration  has  shown  its  value,  the  attempt  sliould  be 
made,  as  suggested  by  a  recent  national  commission,  to  encourage  it 
under  certain  conditions,  sucli  as  thoro  inspection,  protection  against 
un.skilled  labor  thru  the  utilization  of  a  literacy  test,  the  exclusion  of 
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single  men.  limitation  of  the  number  admitted  to  a  port,  and  an 
increase  in  the  head  tax,  specially  upon  men  without  families.  While 
there  has  been  raided  the  question  whether  the  views  concerning  im- 
migration have  not  been  too  conservative,  and  whether  the  assimila- 
tion. ph\sical  and  ><Kial.  docs  not  begin  -.ooner  and  progress  niore 
rapidly  than  has  hitherto  been  Ixrlievcd.  it  is  now  being  urged  that 
such  assimilation  of  immigration  is  not  detrimental  to  American 
growth,  due  to  the  fact  that  .assimilation  protluces  in  the  long  run  a 
better  physical  and  mental  t\pe.  It  has  been  proven  by  history,  at 
least,  that  race  blending  is  productive  of  a  virile  people  and  that  in- 
feriority has  been  due  to  inability  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  in\rntive 
genius.  It  would  appear  rhen  that  inter-marriage,  the  prwistons  of 
a  great  educational  s\stem.  and  the  exercise  of  political  rights,  all 
have  a  tvndencx  t(j  pnxluce  upon  the  foreigner  a  marked  change  in 
his  physical,  intellectual,  and  so<^"ial  con«lifi"ns  :;nd  in  rHr  Ion/  run 
will  proiluce  a  better  t>pe  of  American. 

As  opposed  to  this  view  we  are  told  that  the  frontirr  has  p:issed. 
that  the  native  stock  is  gradualK  declinmg.  as  «m  in  the  lower  birth 
rate  ( tho  this  statement  has  b\  no  means  been  proven)  and  that 
sooner  or  later  the  American  as  such  will  cease  to  exist.  In  the 
exploitation  of  our  trrritory  millions  of  immigrants  have  helped.  'l*he 
process  of  development  has  been  to  move  on  when  the  present  heri- 
tage h.is  been  exhausted.  Consequentl\ .  tht  situation  to-day  is 
markedly  different  from  what  it  was  forty  years  ago,  for  then  free 
land  abounded,  there  was  an  opportunity  everywhere  for  men  to 
come  in  contact  with  nature,  while  to-day  we  are  accumulating 
rapidl\  a  population  of  more  than  one  hundred  millions.  Our 
situation,  however,  differs  radically  from  that  of  otlier  countries 
having  grear  populations,  for  thr  reason  that  manufacturing,  mining, 
anil  other  industries  are  outstripping  agriculture.  The  urban  popu- 
lation is  increasing  three  times  as  fast  as  that  of  the  country  dis- 
tricts. The  injection  of  modern  education  into  this  situation  has 
raised  the  general  level  of  intelligence  so  that  the  differences  in 
society  between  the  educated  rich  and  the  educated  poor  are  not 
so  great  .is  in  earlier  times,  but  on  the  other  hand  universal  educa- 
tion has  increased  the  competition  for  material  comforts,  and  with 
the  ending  of  land  expansion  it  has  become  insistent.  Consequently, 
with  the  long  years  of  preparation  that  are  now  devoted  to  indus- 
trial and  profession.^l  training,  the  urging  of  intellectual  advance- 
ment tends  to  check  p>opulation  on  the  part  of  the  native  stock,  and 
as  the  .assimilated   foreign  population  comes   more   .and   more   under 
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the  influence  of  these  calls  to  higher  development,  the  retarding  of 
the  birth  rate  will  unquestionably  take  place. 

It  should  be  said  here  that  a  considerable  body  of  investigators 
and  thinkers  maintain  that  it  is  not  possible  to  assimilate  such  a 
mass  of  immigration,  especially  when  it  is  accompanied  by  a  decline 
in  the  industrial  status  of  the  population  already  in  the  country.  But 
as  to  that  no  one  can  speak  with  authority. 

We  have  been  told  that  there  is  a  great  and  increasing  body 
of  chronic  wretchedness  in  the  United  States.  One  authority  has 
been  so  imprest  as  to  estimate  that  no  less  than  eighteen  million 
persons  are  below  the  efficiency  basis  of  livelihood.  It  hardly  need 
be  pointed  out  that  this  is  one-fifth  of  the  population  at  the  present 
time,  and  that  while  there  is  much  truth  in  the  statement,  the  figures 
are  undoubtedly  overdrawn.  Other  writers  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  are  moving  rapidly  towards  a  feudal  state  of  land 
ownership,  with  the  great  proprietor,  the  tenant  farmer,  and  the 
agricultural  laborer.  In  the  year  19 lO,  however,  sixty-three  per 
cent  of  the  farms  in  America  were  owned  and  operated  bv  t\\t  men 
who  held  the  titles,  while  tenants  operated  thirty-seven  per  cent. 
There  were  in  the  year  1910,  6,340,000  farms  whose  acreage  had  de- 
creased in  the  preceding  ten  years  from  146  to  138  acres.  The 
average  age  of  the  tenants  was  below  forty-five  and  that  of  the 
owners  above  forty-fiive.  This  would  seem  to  show  a  distinctly 
healthy  growth  in  the  rig'ht  direction.  The  farm  production  of  the 
country  reached  the  enormous  figure  of  nearly  nine  billions  of  dollars, 
and  while  it  is  true  that  the  cities  are  growing  three  times  as  fast 
as  the  country  districts,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  phenomena 
will  continue  long. 

An  example  from  the  history  of  Europe  shows  that  similar 
phenomena  existed,  one  during  the  heyday  of  the  Roman  Empire 
and  the  other  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Pro- 
fessor Biicher  makes  the  statement  that  "every  transitional  epoch 
has  its  inconveniences  and  its  sufferings,  but  the  modern  movement 
of  population,  in  so  far  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  influx  into  the  cities, 
will,  like  that  of  mediaeval  times,  reach  its  goal  and  then  subside. 
This  goal  can  be  none  other  than  to  assign  to  every  individual 
capacity  and  to  every  local  group  of  persons  that  place  and  role  in 
the  great  national  life  in  which  its  endowment  and  the  altered 
technical  conditions  of  economic  activity  best  fit  it  to  contribute  to 
the  general  welfare."  It  does  not  follow,  if  we  are  to  accept  the 
point  of  view  here  presented,  that  the  nation  is  likely  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  immigration  now  taking  place,  and  especially  Is  this 
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true  in  view  of  the  attempts  bcinn  made,  thru  legislation,  thru  social 
activities,  riiru  larj^er  industrial  opportunities,  and  thru  greater  co- 
operation of  state  officials  with  federal  immigration  officials,  to  take 
care  of  tht  immigrant  who  now  comes  to  America. 

Ill 
Infi.uen'ces  Affectixc  the  Family 

It  is  impossible  to  understand  American  history  it  one  does  not 
have  the  point  of  view  of  the  evolutionary  process,  marked  now  and 
then  by  periods  of  unusual  acceleration.  It  would  be  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  unprrcedcnied  economic  dc\clopment  of  the  last 
thirty  years,  the  unparalleled  achievements  in  social  progress  that 
have  taken  place,  and  the  remarkable  transitions  in  religious  and 
ethical  views  should  aflPect  materially  the  family.  As  a  unit  the 
family  is  constantl)  subjected  to  cliangcs  in  environment,  and  these 
increased  complications  of  industry-,  such  as  the  cost  of  living,  greater 
competition,  the  growth  ol  wants,  the  apjirarancc  of  ostentation, 
have  all  borne  heavily  upon  the  store  of  the  family.  The  phrase 
so  often  heard  in  .America,  "It  is  cheaper  to  board,"  carries  with 
it  an  immense  meaning,  which  is  an  announcement  in  the  vernacular 
that  the  economic  function  of  the  family  is  passing  away.  In  the 
past  woman  has  always  borne  her  share  of  the  work,  but  the  changing 
conditions  whicli  have  come  with  the  passing  of  tlje  years  have  taken 
much  of  this  work  trom  the  home,  and  at  the  same  time  given  her 
a  larger  outlook,  more  freedom,  .ind  greater  choice  of  vocations. 
Looked  at  from  this  point  of  view,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  the 
divorce  rate  in  the  United  States  should  ha\tr  increased  to  unheard 
of  proportions.  In  the  twenty  years  from  1867  to  1886,  330,000 
divorces,  in  round  numbers,  were  granted  by  the  courts ;  in  the  twenty 
years  following,  ending  in  1906,  three  timts  as  many  divorces  were 
granted.  The  figures  for  1900  go  to  show  that  for  every  100,000 
of  married  population,  200  divorces  have  been  granted.  Nor  is  it 
surprising  that  these  fij:urcs  should  bring  alarm,  and  to  many  be  the 
indication  of  a  breakdown  in  moral  fiber  that  is  deplorable  and 
threatening  to  the  life  of  the  nation.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
the  unrest  of  our  times  exhibits  on  the  contrary  an  upward  growth 
of  moral  view  .ind  not  a  downward  one.  Under  rhc  pressure  of 
conventionality,  of  law.  and  of  ethical  point  of  view,  many  marriages 
have  continued  in  name  wlien  actually  dissolved  in  fact.  The  greater 
freedom  of  women  and  the  franker  consideration  of  the  marriage 
situation  have  brought  about  the  results  that  have  thus  far  been 
set  forth.     The  family  is  now  being  tested  upon  its  merits;  woman 
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is  no  longer  compelled  to  tolerate  the  evils  that  she  put  up  with 
under  the  old  conditions;  she  can  insist  upon  an  equal  standard  of 
morals,  and  out  of  it  will  be  developed  a  higher  ideal  of  domestic 
happiness,  with  a  new  basis  of  sexual  morality.  Looked  at  in  this 
way  the  very  factors  that  produce  the  divorce  rate  are  the  ones  to 
which  we  must  look  for  the  salvation  of  the  family  in  the  future. 
Says  Ambassador  Bry^ce:  "On  the  whole,  there  seem  to  be  no  grounds 
for  concluding  that  the  increase  of  divorces  in  America  necessarily 
points  to  a  decline  in  the  standard  of  domestic  morality,  except  per- 
haps in  a  small  section  of  the  wealthy  class ;  though  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  if  this  increase  should  continue  it  may  tend  to  induce 
such  a  decline." 

The  student  of  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  19th  century 
recognizes  that  the  stress  of  economic  forces  upon  the  family  has 
been  unusual  in  the  last  half  of  that  century.  It  is  not  likely  that 
we  shall  see  such  a  series  of  forces  bearing  down  upon  the  famih 
unit  again  as  in  this  period.  This  lack  of  adjustment  in  the  family 
circle  is  not  any  more  surprising  than  that  to  be  found  in  other 
fields.  It  is  one  of  the  growing  pains  of  a  people  passing  thru  a 
serious  adjustment  of  their  social  organization.  Says  one  of  the 
wisest  of  American  sociologists,  Mr.  Franklin  H.  Giddings:  "The 
acceptance  of  a  saner  love  betw^een  a  man  and  a  woman,  who  would 
live  together  and  be  parents,  is  the  one  workable  and  decent  foun- 
dation of  the  marriage  relation."  This  view  is  coming  to  be  more 
and  more  accepted  in  America,  and  while  yet  ideal,  it  points  to  a 
new  standard   for  the  maintenance  of  the  family. 

IV 

The  Influence  of  Educational  and  Philanthropic  Forces 

The  people  of  America  believe  that  they  have  in  their  educa- 
tional system  an  offset  for  most  of  the  disastrous  tendencies  now  at 
work  in  the  nation.  From  the  beginning  the  school  established  and 
maintained  by  taxation  has  been  harbored  as  the  great  savior  of  the 
American  democracy.  With  great  pride  we  have  pointed  to  its 
accomplishments,  and  not  without  justification.  In  the  year  1800 
there  were  twenty-four  colleges  in  the  United  States;  to-day  there 
are  nearly  five  hundred,  w^hile  at  the  same  time  there  has  taken 
place  an  amazing  growth  of  popular  means  of  education,  such  as 
Chautauqua  schools,  night  schools,  extension  lectures,  and  a  wide- 
spread development  of  periodical  literature.  More  than  eighteen 
million  pupils  are  registered  in  the  public  schools  of  America  and 
there  are  half  a  million  teachers  in  the  service  of  the  different  school 
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districts.  In  the  maintenance  of  rhis  vast  system  the  people  pay 
$450,000,000  annuall).  One  and  a  half  million  students  art  found 
in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  land.  The  workinn  income  of 
the  494  institutions  of  higher  learning  was  more  than  seventy  mil- 
lions, while  250,000  students  attended  under  the  instruction  of 
23,oot)  profrssors  and  instructors.  The  states  formed  from  the 
Northwest  Territory  established  public  univer>itir>  which  were  t«i 
perform  the  dual  function  of  furnishing  liberal  and  specialized  edu- 
cation. The  students  in  rhc  public  secondarv  NchooU  in  i8«>j  num- 
bered 25,o8();  in  i</J<;  842,(xm).  In  |irrcentane>  the  attendance  upon 
the  different  divisions  of  education  wa.s:  elementary  93%,  secondar\ 
5.3%!  collejres  and  universities  2%.  In  the  thirty  year  period 
from  1880  tu  i<;io  illiterac>  was  rcducxd  from  17^  to  779'. 
while  the  population  during  the  some  pcrio<i  mcreascd  80%.  I'he 
actual  number  of  illiterates  in  I'jio  was  5.516,163;  in  1880  the 
number  was  «), 239,958.  The  remarkable  fact  about  this  va-st  edu- 
cational sNstem  is  that  it  is  organi/rd  umler  the  different  stato,  each 
with  its  own  legislative  goN  eminent  and  direction,  but  de>pite  this 
territorial  division  the  school  authoritie>  have  kept  in  tmich  wirli 
each  other,  and  adv.incemcnts  in  one  place  have  hrcn  accepted  b> 
the  schools  in  another.  The  plans  are  the  siune,  the  ideals  are  the 
same,  and  there  is  no  arra  mj  large  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where 
one  language  is  accepted  as  the  sole  medium  of  speecli  and  where 
the  educational  system  is  so  uniform  over  the  area.  Notwithstanding 
thv  commonwealth  organizations,  there  are  many  tendencies  and 
man\  agencies  which  work  toward  uniformity.  The  federal  bureau 
of  education,  the  different  boards  created  thru  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller  anil  Mr.  Carnegie,  thf  various  funds,  and  the  associa- 
tions of  teachers,  all  work  toward  aimmon  ideals  and  points  of 
view.  More*)ver,  there  has  been  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in- 
dustrial and  v(Kational  training  should  be  provided  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  \oiing  people  for  specific  industries.  This  is  a  movement 
away  from  the  earlier  manual  training  ideas  and  the  theor>  that 
education  should  be  the  same  for  all  classes,  sinci*  the  principle  in- 
volved was  that  of  equalit> .  There  is  also  a  tendenc>  away  from 
the  narrower  forms  of  industrial  training  to  those  of  a  broader  type. 
This  applies  both  to  the  programs  of  the  schools  and  gtncral  estab- 
lishments. As  a  consequence  of  this  view  trade  schools  and  voca- 
tional courses  are  making  rheir  appearance  in  the  industrial  com- 
munities. Altho  this  means  a  recognition  of  the  passing  of  thr  idea 
of  equality  of  opportunity,  nevertheless  it  is  in  conformity  with  the 
facts   and    the   conditions,    and    is   not    likelv    to    lead    the   democrac\ 
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into  greater  difficulties  than  the  ideas  that  prevailed  in  the  earlier 
time. 

V 

The  Growth  of  Democratic  Ideals 

In  my  opinion  a  careful  observer  can  see  a  steady  growth  of 
real  democratic  ideals,  despite  the  appearance  of  plutocracy  and  tire 
domination  of  interests  in  specific  fields.  The  growth  in  practical 
morality,  tho  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  emotional  religion,  has 
been  toward  a  larger  realization  of  what  America  is  and  with  what 
it  is  faced.  There  are  many  influences  at  work  which  tend  to  shake 
the  vitality,  the  courage  and  the  manliness  of  the  race,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  in  the  service  of  the  railways  and  of  corporations,  in 
field  and  forest,  are  men  engaged  in  industries  where  hardiness,  man- 
liness and  courage  are  required.  Without  question  men  ane  more 
gentle  and  honest  to-day,  and  no  less  brave  than  they  have  been  in 
previous  periods  of  time.  We  'have  in  the  United  States  a  great 
nation  thronging  with  wage-earners,  and  they  are  a  virile  people, 
capable  of  raising  an  army  huge  in  numbers,  and  each  ready  to  bear 
his  share  of  the  burden  of  maintaining  and  protecting  the  state.  As 
an  economic  man,  however,  he  wishes  to  add  to  his  prosperity ;  he 
proposes  to  have  legal  and  political  freedom,  and  if  he  feels  dis- 
satisfied with  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  needed  legislation,  fears 
that  there  is  a  failure  of  justice,  and  is  certain  of  the  inefficiency  of 
legal  administration,  these  are  to  be  regarded  as  hopeful  signs  rather 
than  otherwise. 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  there  has  not  taken  place  in  the  last 
fifty  years  particularly  a  marked  change  and  modification  in  the  form 
of  American  society  and  in  the  government  which  it  has  developed. 
The  nation  is  now  attempting  to  find  a  way  to  preserve  its  repub- 
lican character  and  to  continue  the  maintenance  of  democracy.  That 
there  has  been  a  change  cannot  be  denied ;  a  change  in  public  opinion, 
a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  courts,  a  change  in  the  views  of  men 
rich  with  money.  Great  philanthropies  are  being  developed,  gifts 
are  being  made  as  bequests  for  the  alleviation  of  conditions,  the 
causes  of  vice  and  poverty  are  now  looked  upon  as  having  a  social 
basis  which  comes  out  of  society  itself.  We  have  gone  a  long  way 
since  the  creation  of  the  constitution  and  the  establishment  of  the 
federal  government,  a  long  way  from  the  view  that  things  can  be 
accomplished  by  letting  them  go  their  own  way.  Little  by  little 
regulation  has  come  about;  the  theory  of  non-interference  has  been 
abandoned,  and  we  are  setting  up  here  and  there  various  types  of 
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governmental  machinery  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  common 
people.  But  this  development  which  is  to  be  seen  at  the  present 
time  is  not  going  on  in  accordance  with  the  socialistic  view.  The 
tendency  is  toward  a  mrw  t\pe  of  communism,  whose  attitude  is 
determined  by  the  qucNtion  of  expediency  or  the  wisdom  of  rhe  courts. 
Labor  disputes  and  arbitration,  the  regulation  of  immigration,  the 
judiciary  control  of  railway  rights,  interference  in  matters  that  affect 
the  health  of  the  community,  the  establishment  of  building  regula- 
tions, all  point  to  a  new  view  of  government. 

The  unrest  which  exists  in  the  United  Stattrs  to-<lay  is  indica- 
tive of  the  adjustment  that  is  taking  place  along  all  lines.  Thru 
the  medium  of  proposals  that  are  now  being  made  it  is  hoped  that 
anotlior  adjustment  can  be  brought  ab<jut  betwren  tlie  two  elements, 
dfinocracy  and  aristocracy,  which  have  faced  each  other  thruout 
the  entire  history  of  the  people.  Looking  b.ick  over  the  dcvadc  end- 
ing in  1910,  ur  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  put  down,  as  said  in 
the  beginning,  as  one  of  the  great  periods  in  the  history  of  America, 
one  that  will  compare  favorably  with  the  period  just  before  the  for- 
mation of  the  federal  constitution.  Says  Alexander  D,  Noycs,*  tht 
eminent  writer  on  finance  in  America:  "Possibly  after  a  reasonable 
lapse  of  time,  when  what  is  now  controversy  has  become  setthrd 
history,  even  the  most  conservative  and  old  fashioned  of  us  will 
understand  why,  in  the  normal  course  of  human  progress,  it  was 
necessary  that  in  lOil  the  llousr  of  Lords  should  be  shorn  of  its 
hereditary  power,  that  the  continental  proletariat  should  revolt 
against  increasing  taxation  and  extra  armaments,  that  decrepit 
monarchical  systems  should  be  swept  away,  and  that  the  United 
Statrs  should  demand  the  dissolution  of  industrial  combinations  which 
in  the  wild  promotion  period  of  the  last  ten  years  had  acquired  abso- 
lute, or  potentially  absolute,  dictatorial  power  over  American  in- 
dustrv." 
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The  Agricultural  Subjects 

William  A.  Broyles, 

Principal  IValsh  County,  North  Dakota.  A gricultural  and  Training 

School 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  has  fallen  heir  to  two  great 
educational  movements.  Two  decades  ago,  nature  study  began 
to  emphasize  the  immediate  environment  as  a  factor  in  the  curriculum. 
One  decade  ago,  the  vocational  idea  began  to  exert  pressure  along 
new  lines.  Within  the  last  five  years,  the  study  of  agriculture  has 
become  a  matter  of  common  discussion.  Nature  study  has  pointed 
out  the  advantages  of  recognizing  the  experiences  which  connect  us 
all  with  mother  earth.  On  the  other  hand  the  agricultural  subjects 
furnish  motor  outlet  and  they  are  of  vocational  interest  not  only  to 
those  who  till  the  soil,  but  to  great  numbers  engaged  in  allied  indus- 
tries and  in  business. 

The  magnitude  of  the  field  and  the  suddenness  of  its  develop- 
ment is  astonishing.  Agricultural  subjects  have  not  stopt  at  being 
made  a  part  of  the  curriculum  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
colleges  and  universities,  but  have  availed  themselves  of  governmental 
and  commercial  agencies.  The  work  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment in  the  canning  clubs,  pig  and  baby  beef  clubs  of  the  south 
is  constructively  educative  to  a  high  degree.  The  demonstration 
farms  and  lecturers  of  railroad  companies,  machine  manufacturers 
and  other  commercial  agencies  penetrate  far  into  the  field  which  the 
school  has  long  regarded  as  its  peculiar  own. 

The  agricultural  colleges  of  great  imiversities  like  Wisconsin 
and  Illinois,  show  graphically  the  wide  range  of  the  field.  Here 
stands  a  great  building — it  is  where  they  teach  Agronomy  in  its 
various  divisions.  That  stately  edifice  is  the  Soils  building,  yonder  is 
the  Dairying  building  and  so  on — Horticulture,  Forests,  Poultry, 
Economics,  Engineering — an  educational  community  in  itself.  The 
agricultural  subjects  run  into  the  scores  and  extend  into  problems 
all  the  way  from  chemical  reactions  to  marketing  or  to  building 
plans  and  construction. 

I  wish  to  indicate  by  the  plural  form  in  the  title  that  "agricul- 
ture" as  a  subject  is  a  slight  misnomer.  We  have  a  "general  agri- 
culture" as  we  have  a  general  history,  but  even  as  history  in'^l'-des 
scores  of  courses  and  thousands  of  pieces  of  research,  so  does  the 
study  of  agriculture.  Agriculture  is  not  a  "subject"  to  be  added 
to  a  course  of  study.  If  it  is  so  considered,  and  is  simply  tacked 
to  a  course  which,  along  other  lines,  remains  true  to  tradition,  the 
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results  are  disappointinji.  The  program  ot  agricultural  education, 
of  rural  lite  pedagog),  includc>  not  the  adding  ot  a  subject  to  the 
curriculum,  but  a  reconstruction  of  the  whole  system. 

The  boy  or  girl  who  goes  back  from  the  rural  school  or  the 
village  high  school,  to  the  home  tann  is  going  out  to  a  life  oi  great 
possibilities.  I'or  tlic  boy  there  will  be  continuous  experience  with 
varying  scitsons.  with  licld>  that  one  year  \  ield  a  bank  account  and 
rlic  next  year,  a  crop  of  Russian  thistle*,  lliere  will  be  emergencies 
with  farm  machinery  which  is  constantly  changing  and  growing  more 
complex  each  year.  There  will  be  cpportunity  to  develop  breeds 
of  stock,  involving  .Mendel's  Law  and  the  other  principles  of  here»lity. 

There  will  Ire  neighborhood  re>ponsibility  since,  in  the  country,  each 
man  is  known  to  his  fellows  and  his  opinion  may  be  known  and 
weighed,  instead  of  being  mereU  evprest  by  ballot.  For  the  girl 
rhere  ma\  be  all  of  these  things  and  there  is  likely  to  be  the  planning 
of  a  tarn)  home,  oi  a  diet  tor  working  men  and  for  growing  children. 

There  will  be  res|><insibility  in  the  women's  club  or  the  cfiurch  sodety 
and  influence  in  setting  styles  in  dress,  in  housekeeping  and  in  other 
forms  ot  expenditure.  Perhaps  thert  will  be  a  season  as  teacher  in  the 
neighborhood  school.  Tor  both  there  will  be  grave  responsibility  as 
to  sanitation,  schools,  roads  and  orher  public  matters.  For  both 
boy  and  girl  there  will  be  the  unending  drama  of  nature,  the  mystery 
of  the  Northern  lights,  and  the  thrilling  return  of  spring.  And  for 
them  both  thvre  w  ill  be  grave  economic  problems  of  price>  and  freight 
rates  and  taxes  in  a  bewildering  variety. 

But  how  does  school  experience  fit  into  this  life  of  such  a 
multitude  of  demands.-'  I  attended  for  ten  winters  the  district  school 
near  m\  home.  'The  .school  house  stood  under  lofty  beech  trees  and 
around  it  flourished  dozens  of  weeds  and  wild  flowers.  Not  a  mile 
away  was  a  swamp  much  like  the  one  which  Mrs.  Stratton- Porter  has 
immortalized  undvr  the  name  of  "Limberlost."  Not  in  all  these  ten 
years  did  the  school  teach  me  to  identif\  one  weed,  to  observe  the 
life  history  of  a  single  plant  or  animal  of  the  swamp.  .My  vn.:ationN 
were  spent  in  back-breaking  lalxir  trying  to  regain  corn  land  from 
the  swamp  or  in  cultivating  the  corn  b\  traditional  methods,  but 
not  in  all  the  ten  years,  did  the  school  give  me  one  practical 
suggestion  jus  to  drainage,  corn  raising  or  any  of  the  farming  prob- 
lems that  at  that  time  were  very  vital  to  me  indeed.  The  school 
gave  me  vocational  training,  for  I  became  a  teacher.  Our  schools 
have  been  vocational  but  not  industrial. 

We  have  not  attempted  in  the  past  to  train  for  industry  nor  for 
the  control  ot  landed  property  as  we  plan  to  do  toda\,  but  we  have 
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been  giving  courses  rather  narrowly  specialized  after  all,  under  the 
label  of  "broad  culture."  Culture!  It  is  very  hard  to  define  and 
in  the  process  it  is  hard  even  to  recognize.  Webster  says  it  is  "The 
enlightenment  and  discipline  acquired  by  mental  and  moral  training; 
civilization ;  refinement  in  manners  and  taste."  We  know  culture 
when  we  see  it,  but  it  is  hard  to  be  sure  just  how  it  is  wrought  into 
personality.  It  would  be  hard  to  prove  that  university  seniors  who 
study  mathematics  as  their  major,  are  more  cultured  than  the  men 
in  the  engineering  classes,  and  just  as  hard  to  prove  the  opposite. 
There  are  farmers  who  arc  the  very  antithesis  of  cultured  and  book- 
worms who  are  equally  lacking.  A  man  may  spend  'his  life  time 
among  things  intellectual  and  classical  and  yet  be  cultured  in  a 
merely  negative  way.  Another  man,  with  less  ability  and  far 
less  intellectual  training  than  he,  may  convey  more  culture  by  teach- 
ing a  Sunday  school  class  or  by  acting  on  a  township  board  of 
supervisors  than  the  first  man  with  all  his  technical  knowledge  and 
intellectual  skill.  Culture  is  something  more  than  a  state  of  mind,  it 
is  indelibly  associated  with  action  of  some  sort.  Current  impression 
judges  the  culture  of  each  of  us  less  by  what  w^e  know  than  by  our 
skill  in  music,  art,  conversation,  or  in  the  finest  of  the  arts, — getting 
along  with  our  associates.  A  person  of  real  culture  possesses  a 
dynamic  force  of  conduct  which  reacts  all  the  while  upon  his  character. 

I  may  be  assuming  something  beyond  the  definition  of  the  word, 
but  I  feel  that  culture  implies  a  sense  of  power,  of  innate  ability  to 
cope  with  circumstance.  The  cultural  theory  of  the  classics  placed 
this  sense  of  power  in  a  trained  memory  and  a  power  of  abstract 
reasoning.  To  impart  it,  we  depended  upon  eight  years  of  arithmetic 
a  long  training  in  grammar,  and  in  a  list  of  other  subjects  all 
of  which  were  safely  included  within  the  covers  of  books.  We  hope 
that  in  the  future  this  sense  of  adequacy  may  rest  upon  an  understand- 
ing of  the  duties  of  life  and  their  relation  to  a  great  scheme  of 
things.  Literature  and  accompanying  subjects  will  come  to  bear  a 
relation  not  unlike  that  of  art  and  music — subjects  of  genuine  value 
and  not  to  be  dispensed  with,  but  not  the  foundation  of  the  structure. 

Milking  a  cow  is  a  very  primitive  form  of  labor.  It  has  hardly 
altered  since  the  days  that  Jacob  tended  the  cattle  of  Laban.  It  re- 
quires little  strength  and  little  skill.  It  is  less  of  drudgerj^,  how- 
ever, if  the  milker  understands  why  he  is  to  use  scrupulous  cleanliness. 
He  knows,  now-a-days,  too,  that  he  is  able  to  apply  tests  and  weights 
to  find  the  exact  value  of  the  milk  he  is  obtaining.  A  scientific  plan  of 
the  year's  rations,  an  accurate  calculation  of  expense  and  profit, — these 
things  go  far  towards  taking  the  milking  process  out  of  the  realms  of 
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drudgery  and  into  that  of  mental  training.  This  is  an  extreme  illus- 
tration, for  there  are  few  farm  duties  as  primitive  as  milking  a  cow. 

Our  ideals  of  culture  have  always  assumed  a  certain  continuity 
of  experience.  We  have  'hoped  that  the  schooling  with  which  we 
equipped  our  youth  would  enable  them  to  meet  the  emergencies  of 
life  with  calmness  and  philosophy.  However  it  has  been  in  fact,  we 
had  no  intention  to  make  schooling  a  kind  of  intellectual  wild-oats 
sowing,  to  be  laid  aside  and  forgotten  with  the  follies  of  youth.  The 
value  of  the  agricultural  subjects  in  this  desired  continuity  is  the 
most  striking  phenomenon  of  the  whole  movement.  Schools  every- 
where are  making  an  effort  at  extension  work  because  they  feel  that 
at  last  they  have  something  to  extend  to  the  whole  community. 
School  agriculture  engages  the  interest  and  invites  the  criticism  of  the 
adult  public.  It  brings  the  whole  work  of  the  school  into  non-pro- 
fessional scrutiny. 

At  one  of  our  industrial  contests,  a  school  exhibited  a  pair  of 
stockings,  knit  from  coarse  yarn,  the  work  of  a  girl  of  eleven.  As 
the  women  filed  by  the  exhibit  and  looked  at  this  piece  of  work, 
one  of  two  criticisms  was  usually  heard,  "nobody  wears  them  any 
more"  or  "it  doesn't  pay  to  knit  stockings  like  that."  The  adult 
public  considered  itself  quite  competent  to  pass  upon  the  pedagogy 
involved  in  teaching  stocking  knitting.  School  gardens  and  demon- 
stration farms  are  a  source  of  anxiety  to  agricultural  school  men. 
The  public  is  inclined  to  watch  unsympathetically  for  weeds,  for 
failures  of  all  sorts.  The  goad  of  inescapable  publicity  is  a  powerful 
agent  in  forcing  the  school  to  make  no  mistake  a  second  time,  to 
stop  nowhere  short  of  the  very  best  results  in  experiments  and 
demonstrations.  This  attitude  of  participation  of  school  and  public 
should  go  far  towards  saving  school  agriculture  from  becoming  a 
thing   academic  and   formal. 

This  is  perhaps  the  greatest  danger  that  threatens  the  whole 
movement.  Officious  executives,  imitative  supervisors,  and  poorly 
trained  teachers  all  tend  to  make  this  great  free  outdoor  material  into 
a  thing  of  pages, — either  of  notebook  or  of  text — of  schedules  and 
periods,  of  units,  of  credits.  If  these  subjects  cannot  outgrow  and 
escape  these  labor-saving  devices,  the  interest  of  the  public  will  be 
short.  There  is  much  encouragement  in  the  subject  matter.  It  con- 
stantly appeals  to  the  teacher  for  more  and  more  reality.  Each  of 
the  six  divisions  of  agriculture,  comm.only  treated  below  the  college, 
has  in  it  the  elements  of  live  educative  processes  at  school  and  out 
of  school. 

Farm  crops  is  at  present  taught  with  a  text-book,  with  alternat- 
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ing  laboratorj  periods.  The  laboratory  periods  are  spent  in  weed 
identification,  corn  scoring  or  similar  studies.  School  is  not  in  session 
at  the  time  when  crop  experiments  are  carried  on,  and  the  labor  of 
the  students  is  wanted  at  home  then,  anyway,  so  the  school  farm  is 
used  mostly  for  raising  the  material  for  laboratory  work  or  in  some 
demonstration  plan.  In  North  Dakota  we  have  not  quite  realized 
the  possibilities  of  home  projects,  but  the  next  few  years  are  likely 
to  see  a  large  devislopment.  The  corn  clubs  carried  on  by  the 
county  superintendents  are  the  most  extensive  home  project  so  far  in 
this  department.  Even  more  valuable  will  be  results  when  each 
student  works  his  own  individual  project  under  the  direction  of  a 
teacher. 

Horticulture  has  a  resistless  urge  to  actuality.  It  appeals  to  the 
imagination  by  picturing  fruit  to  be  gathered  in  time  to  come.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year  the  school  plants  trees  and  in  the  fall  points 
out  proudly  that  the  school  trees  lived,  while  others,  being  unscientifi- 
cally planted,  died.  Horticulture  suggests  charming  home  projects 
for  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  community.  Hedges  and  shrubs  and 
trees  within  a  few  years  should  offer  living  testimony  to  the  work 
of  the  schools  all  over  North  Dakota. 

So  we  might  show  with  each  of  the  other  divisions — dairying, 
poultrjdng,  soils,  animals — the  subject  matter  appeals  strongly  to 
the  teacher  to  carry  the  work  into  individual  homes.  It  is  more 
interesting  to  teach  it  that  way,  more  real.  It  is  more  work,  more 
responsibility,  and  more  expense.  All  these  things  call  loudly  for 
equipment,  not  so  much  microscopes  and  laboratory  instruments  as 
cow  barns  and  chicken  coops  and  silos  and  machinery  and  more  and 
more  of  the  things  that  used  to  belong  only  in  the  land  of  grown-ups. 
Nor  does  the  outlay  for  equipment  complete  the  expense.  More 
teachers,  more  time  for  each  class,  more  individual  instruction,  count- 
less opportunity  to  advise  and  inspire,  to  gain  experience  in  toil — 
these  things  all  mean  m.oney  and  money  well  spent.  The  contact 
with  adults  in  extension  work,  the  investigations  or  "surveys"  of  the 
community,  and  the  interest  of  the  whole  family  in  home  projects 
tremendously  broaden  the  teacher's  outlook. 

The  factor  of  expense  naturally  brings  out  the  desire  for  a 
larger  taxing  area.  We  have  talked  larger  units  under  the  name 
of  "consolidation"  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  seeing  that  progress 
has  been  very  slow,  we  might  do  well  to  shift  our  attack  slightly 
and  agitate  for  a  "larger  unit."  The  country  districts  have  been  at 
a  financial  disadvantage.  Large  corporations,  drawing  revenue  from 
the  country  at  large,  have  been  housed  in  the  city  and  their  taxes  go 
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into  the  city  treasury.  The  city  schools  have  made  an  astonishing  pro- 
gress, nothing  has  been  too  good  for  them.  This  has  operated  to  make 
them  the  model,  so  that  when  we  obtained  a  consolidated  school, 
the  principal  and  teachers  went  to  the  city  to  get  a  model  around 
which  to  build  up  the  new  rural  school  in  their  care.  So  it  often 
happened  that  the  consolidated  schools  altho  giving  more  systema- 
tized instruction,  were  even  less  rural  life  centers  than  the  one-room 
schools  which  they  had  superseded. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Ross,  the  eminent  sociologist,  says  that  what  rural 
education  needs  is  not  so  much  an  awakening  of  interest,  as  new 
machinery  of  administration.  The  interest  recently  aroused  in  rural 
education  has  called  attention  to  a  curious  fact.  While  elementary 
and  higher  education  have  been  administered  by  small  local  units  or 
by  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  intermediate  step,  secondary  education, 
has  been  quite  generally  controlled  by  cities  and  towns.  To  these 
cities  and  towns,  the  farmer  might  send  his  children,  usually  without 
a  tuition  charge,  but  with  no  voice  in  their  administration.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  wonder  has  been,  not  that  agricultural  edu- 
cation has  been  so  often  thought  of  as  "offering  agriculture  as  an 
elective  in  our  high  school,"  not  that  rural-mindedness  as  a  qualifica- 
tion for  teachers  has  been  so  little  recognized ;  but  the  wonder  is  that 
any  attention  at  all  has  been  given  to  rural  life  and  industry.  Coun- 
try towns  are  very  apt  to  think  of  themselves  as  little  cities,  and  the 
expression  "city  schools"  which  we.  so  often  hear  used  in  North 
Dakota  centers  of  fewer  than  two  thousand  inhabitants  shows  what 
ideal  prevails. 

Dr.  E.  P.  Cubberly  urges  the  adoption  of  a  county  unit,  with 
a  centralized  Board  of  Education,  with  power  to  employ  a  county 
superintendent,  unrestricted  by  residence  and  other  arbitrary  re- 
quirements, as  the  solution  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  small  poverty- 
stricken  district  and  the  town-controlled  high  school.  He  suggests 
that  all  schools  employing  fewer  than  twenty-five  teachers  should  be 
under  the  control  of  this  Board.  The  uniting  of  weak  districts  into 
centralized  schools  would  be  one  of  the  first  duties.  In  Tennessee, 
where  the  county  unit  is  being  given  a  trial,  consolidation  is  moving 
with  rapidity  that  quite  puts  to  shame  the  long  drawn  out  campaigns 
that  characterize  our  present  machinery. 

The  redirection  of  the  rural  school,  elementary  and  secondary, — 
it  is  a  speaking  fact  that  "rural  school"  always  means  elementary — 
is  urged  by  constructive  educators.  A  social  center,  an  industrial  ex- 
periment station,  a  teacher's  home ;  these  are  some  of  the  things  in- 
cluded in  the  program.    Arithmetic,  language,  books  in  general,  will 
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come  more  to  be  regared  as  tools  in  every  day  living.  The  term  of 
service  for  the  teacher  must  correspond  more  closely  with  the  length 
of  time  required  to  secure  results  with  agricultural  projects,  seasons 
and  years.  The  demands  of  the  agricultural  subjects  give  coherence 
and  definiteness  to  the  plans  for  a  redirected  rural  school — elementary 
and  secondary. 

The  emergence  of  the  agricultural  subjects  in  our  educational 
scheme  is  one  of  the  most  striking  things  in  modern  education.  Agri- 
culture is  not  a  subject  to  be  added  to  a  traditional  course  of  study. 
Its  subject  matter  is  of  economic  and  social  interest  to  people  of  all 
ages.  It  carries  with  it  an  interest  in  home  life  assignment  of  home 
projects  and  participation  of  the  adult  public  in  the  w^ork  of  the 
school.  Its  proper  presentation  calls  for  more  expenditures  at  the 
outset.  The  agricultural  subjects  have  helped  tremendously  in  focus- 
ing attention  upon  the  antiquated  administrative  machinery  of  rural 
school  systems.  The  immediate  reform  needed  is  that  of  a  larger 
unit,  preferably  that  of  the  county,  with  intelligent  grouping  of  dis- 
tricts for  school  purposes  and  with  professional  instead  of  political 
supervision.  The  whole  redirection  of  the  rural  school,  for  both 
grade  and  high  school  instruction,  is  the  next  great  task  for  the 
constructive-minded  among  the  educators. 
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Life  in  Congress  1850-1861 

(As  seen  thru  episodes  in  the  career  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Wade.) 

Albert  Tangeman  Vollweiler, 

Instructor  in  History,  University  of  North  Dakota 

THOSE  who  believe  that  most  of  a  man's  chances  for  a  career 
are  determined  bj^  heredity,  find  a  good  example  in  Benjamin 
Franklin  Wade.  "It  takes  Nature  a  long  time  to  make  a  man  of 
Benjamin  Wade's  stature,"  says  one  author.^  Whether  we  accept  this 
theory  or  not,  we  do  know  that  Wade  was  of  Puritan  patriotic  stock 
of  distinguished  lineage,  as  ancient  as  New  England  would  permit. 
His  ancestor,  Jonathan  Wade,  ccune  to  Medford  in  1632.  James 
Wade,  a  patriot  of  "76,"  married  Mary  Upham  and  of  this  union 
Benjamin,  the  tenth  child,  was  born  in  1800. 

He  received  a  very  limited  education.  In  1 821  the  Wades 
emigrated  to  the  West,  settling  on  the  frontier  in  northern  Ohio. 
This  environment  tended  to  make  Benjamin's  character  sturdy  and 
rugged.  He  worked  on  the  farm  and  taught  school.  In  1823  he 
made  his  first  trip,  driving  cattle  to  the  great,  far-distant  city  of 
Philadelphia.  Afterwards  he  found  his  way  to  Albany  where  he 
taught  school  and  studied  law.  He  made  his  expenses  by  working  on 
the  Erie  Canal  with  the  pick  and  shovel.  After  his  return  home, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  became  the  partner  of  Joshua  R. 
Giddings. 

Wade's  rise  was  now  rapid.  He  won  a  famous  shipping  case  over 
Millard  Fillmore.  He  was  elected  Prosecuting  Attorney  of  his  county 
and  President-judge  of  his  district.  The  Whigs  secured  him  a  seat 
in  the  Ohio  senate.  Here  he  made  a  notable  record  supporting  a 
better  divorce  law,  opposing  reckless  canal  building,  and  a  stricter 
fugitive  slave  law.  His  speech  on  the  latter  subject  was  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  early  anti-slavery  speeches,  being  widely  read 
and  having  a  profound  influence  in  Ohio.  It  lost  him  his  seat  in  the 
next  election  tho  he  regained  it  in  1841."  In  1851  the  WTiigs  and 
Free-soilers  elected  him  United  States  Senator. 

Wade  entered  Congress  during  a  period  of  transition.  Instead 
of  Mexican  relations,  slavery  was  the  bitter  and  overt  issue.  Instead 
of  Calhoun,  Clay,  Benton,  and  Webster,  there  were  Jefferson  Davis, 
Douglas,  Seward,  and  Sumner.  The  younger  members  from  the  South 
deserved  the  epithet  "fire-eaters"  because  of  their  aggressive  slavery 

1.  Mathews,  Alfred:      Ohio  and  her  Western  Reserve,   180. 
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propaganda.  Of  the  new  members  from  the  North  only  Wade, 
Seward,  Chase,  Sumner,  and  Hale,  could  be  depended  upon  to  oppose 
all  slavery  legislation. 

In  the  subsequent  discussions  of  the  Compromise  of  1850,  Wade 
took  no  part.  Tho  the  resolutions  on  slavery  were  exceedingly  offen- 
sive to  him,  his  common  sense  told  him  that  as  long  as  they  dealt  with 
it  in  the  abstract,  discussions  were  futile.^  T'his  gained  him  the 
respect  of  the  Southerners.  Yet,  since  they  controlled  Congress  and 
Wade  was  an  anti-slavery  man,  he  received  only  minor  committee 
appointments. ■*  Wade  attended  sessions  regularly  and  did  his  work 
quietly  as  a  new  member.  He  presented  numerous  petitions  for 
claims,  a  homestead  bill,  and  bills  calling  for  a  road  to  the  Pacific  and 
a  canal  around  Niagara.^ 

During  the  presidential  campaign  of  1852,  Wade  loyally  sup- 
ported the  Whigs.  Pierce  was  elected,  however,  and  promised  that 
the  slavery  question  should  be  considered  settled  forever  by  the  Com- 
promise of  1850.  To  the  surprise  of  all,  Douglas  reopened  it  with  his 
famous  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  which  virtually  repealed  the  Missouri 
Compromise  and  opened  up  new  territories  to  slavery.  Wade  and 
a  few  other  anti-slavery  men  showed  their  surprise  and  indignation 
in  their  speeches. 

These  events  led  to  the  formation  of  the  new  Republican  Party 
in  1855.  Great  mass  meetings  were  called  in  all  of  the  Northern 
states  in  opposition  to  the  opening  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  slavery. 
Before  such  a  convention  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  Wade  was  invited 
to  speak,  but  sent  a  letter  of  regret  for  his  inability  to  be  present  and 
congratulated  the  people  of  Ohio  on  their  stand.  The  new  party 
elected  all  of  its  state  ticket  in  Ohio  in  1856. 

Would  Wade  transfer  his  allegiance  to  the  new  party  and  let 
his  future  career  depend  on  its  fortunes?  In  the  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  the  Columbus  convention  he  said  nothing  about  a  new 
party;  he  was  too  loyal  a  Whig  for  this.  And  yet  the  one  great 
principle  for  which  Lincoln  and  the  Republicans  were  to  contend, 
was  exprest  by  Wade  in  the  Senate  as  follows:  "If  man's  deter- 
mination at  all  times  and  at  all  hazards  to  resist  the  extension  of 
slavery  or  any  other  tyranny,  constitutes  an  Abolitionist,  I  before  God 
believe  myself  to  be  that  Abolitionist !  That  is  my  doctrine.  I  do  not 
go  into  the  states,  be  it  known.  I  never  went  there  to  ask  any  ques- 
tions of  you.     I  admit  that  in  the  states  you  have  full  control  over 
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slavery."^  Wade  joiired  the  Republican  Party,  and  as  delegate, 
stump  speaker,  and  committee  man  served  it  loyally  not  only  in 
Ohio  but  also  in  other  states. 

While  the  new  party  was  being  born,  Wade  was  in  Washing- 
ton. During  the  fierce  discussion  on  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  he 
made  a  remarkable  speech.  He  touched  the  real  issue  of  the  contest 
when  he  said:  "Here  is  a  territory  as  large  as  an  empire.  It  is 
pure  as  nature;  it  is  beautiful  as  the  garden  of  God.  There  is  nothing 
now  to  prevent  us  doing  with  it  what  will  best  minister  to  its 
people  now  and  iiereafter,  *  *  *  Jf  your  principle  works  better 
than  ours,  let  us  not  only  carry  it  into  Nebraska  but  send  out  mis- 
sionaries to  herald  the  blessings  of  human  slavery.  But  that  slavery 
is  a  curse  is  seen  in  the  decline  of  the  Old  Dominion.  To  fill  the 
interior  of  the  continent  with  that  kind  of  chattel  for  which  you  raise 
children  for  the  market,  is  to  blast  its  fairest  prospects.  Let  us  then 
not  legislate  for  the  400,000  privileged  aristocrats  of  the  South  to  the 
exclusion  of  13,000,000  free-laborers  and  600,000  non-slave  holders."' 
Waiving  all  question  of  repeal.  Wade  proposed  to  decide  the  question 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  territory  and  the  country  at  large. 

On  the  ultimate  effect  of  the  bill.  Wade's  prophesy  was  remark- 
ably true.  In  the  same  speech,  he  said:  "This  is  an  exceedingly 
dangerous  issue.  I  see  a  cloud  a  little  bigger  than  a  man's  hand 
gathering  in  the  North,  in  the  West  and  all  around;  and  soon  the 
whole  Northern  heavens  will  be  lighted  up  with  a  fire  that  you 
cannot  quench.  There  are  meetings  of  the  people  in  all  quarters.  Do 
you  not  see  that  j'ou  are  about  to  bring  slavery  and  freedom  face  to 
face  to  grapple  for  the  victory  and  that  one  or  the  other  must  die? 
If  you  precipitate  such  a  conflict  it  will  not  be  liberty  that  will  die 
in  this  nineteenth  century.  This  is  a  progressive  age,  and  if  you  make 
this  fight,  you  must  be  ready  for  the  consequences.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  ought  to  regret  it,  but  you  are  ante-dating  flie  time  when  that 
must  come.  It  has  always  been  my  opinion  that  principles  so  entirely 
in  opposition  to  each  other,  so  entirely  hostile  and  irreconcilable, 
could  never  exist  long  in  the  same  government.  With  mutual  for- 
bearance and  good  will,  and  no  attempt  on  either  side  to  take  advant- 
age of  the  other,  perhaps  we  might  have  lived  in  happiness  for  years ; 
but  when  you  come  boldly  forth  and  overthrow  time-honored  guaran- 
tees of  liberty,  you  show  us  that  the  principles  of  slavery  are  aggres- 
sive.    I  am  an  advocate  of  the  continuance  of  this  union ;  but  I  do 
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not  believe  it  can  survive  ten  3ears  the  act  of  perfidy  that  would 
repeal  the  great  compromise  of  1820."^ 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  speech,  Jones  of  Tennessee,  arose  and 
said:  "It  must  occur  to  you,  Mr.  President,  and  to  every  senator 
on  the  floor,  that  the  speech  from  the  senator  from  Ohio  is  one  of 
the  most  nemarkable  w^hich  has  ever  been  delivered  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States."  After  a  itw  rambling,  desultory  refutations 
he  closed  with  a  condemnation  of  such  attempts  to  alarm  the  country ; 
saying  that  they  reminded  him  of  a  verse  on  Mammoth  Cave  which 
a  visitor  wrote  in  the  register : 

"God  Almighty!     What  a  spot! 

In  summer  cold,  in  winter  hot! 

Great  Poners  above;  Great  God  I  wonder! 

— Andrew  Jackson!     Hell  and  Thunder!" 

In  a  letter  to  a  relative,  Seward  wrote:  "I  am  in  the  Senate 
listening  to  a  terrible  scathing  speech  from  Wade.  I  wish  you  could 
be  here.  I  hope  that  Wade  will  succeed  in  drawing  out  fire  from 
the  enemy."" 

Wade's  speech  admirably  supplemented  the  speeches  of  Chase, 
Seward,  and  Sumner  in  undermining  the  strength  of  the  dough-faces 
in  the  North.  Sumner  appealed  to  the  educated  Bostonians  who 
thought  Wade  hard  and  rasping,  and  Wade  to  the  plain  farmers 
in  Ohio  who  were  glad  that  he  did  not  mince  words.  He  had  stated 
that  slavery  must  now  become  general  or  cease  to  be  at  all,  before 
Lincoln  delivered  his  famous  dictum:  "A  ^louse  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand."  If  we  recall  his  advanced  position  in  1839,  we  can 
appreciate  the  truth  of  Hassaureh's  statement  in  presenting  his  name 
before  the  National  Republican  convention  for  Vice-President  in 
1868:  "If  we  cherish  the  memory  of  Lincoln  as  the  Emancipator, 
we  must  not  forget  that  Benjamin  Wade,  like  John  the  Baptist, 
preceded  him  as  a  preacher  in  the  wilderness."^"  The  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill  passed,  however,  and  helped  precipitate  the  Civil  War. 

From  now-  on  till  1861  the  subject  of  slavery  was  constantly 
thrust  before  the  Senate  in  connection  with  almost  every  bill  of  what- 
ever nature.  It  caused  irrepressible  sectional  conflict.  It  was  a  cruel 
dilemma  which  anti-slavery  men  like  Wade  faced.  It  was  necessar\ 
for  him  either  to  obey  such  laws  as  the  fugitive  slave  law,  sacrificing 
his  conscience  and  convictions,  or  to  violate  his  oath  as  a  public  official 
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and  his  duty  as  a  citizen  by  refusing  to  obey  and  enforce  the  laws 
of  the  land.     Wade  chose  the  latter  alternative. 

What  was  Wade's  attitude  toward  the  Union?  We  have  seen 
that  before  Lincoln,  he  prophesied  that  it  could  not  exist  half  slave 
and  half  free.  Lincoln  was  willing  to  save  the  Union  with  slavery 
or  without  it.  Wade,  at  the  Republican  Convention  at  Philadelphia, 
in  1855,  said  that  there  was  but  onie  issue  before  the  American  people 
and  that  M^as  slavery.  At  a  mass  meeting  of  Republicans  at  Ports- 
mouth, Maine,  he  went  to  the  logical  conclusion:  "There  is  no 
freedom  in  the  South  for  either  white  or  black ;  let  us  strive  to  protect 
the  free  soil  of  the  North  from  the  same  blighting  curse.  There  is 
really  no  Union  now  between  the  North  and  South ;  I  believe  no  two 
nations  could  entertain  more  bitter  feelings  or  rancor.  The  only 
salvation  of  the  Union,  therefore,  is  to  be  found  in  divesting  it  entire- 
ly of  all  taint  of  slavery.  Let  us  have  a  Union  or  let  us  sweep  away 
this  remnant  we  call  a  Union.  I  go  for  a  Union  where  all  men  are 
equal,  or  for  no  Union  at  all."^^  This  is  interesting,  coming  from 
a  man,  who,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  Civil  War,  was  one  of  the 
foremost  to  encourage  and  inspire  the  people  to  fight  for  the  Union 
without  slavery.  After  reading  such  statements  from  Republican 
leaders,  the  Southerners  refused  to  trust  the  sincerity  of  Lincoln 
and  the  Republicans  in  i860. 

Events  now  showed  not  only  the  depth  of  feeling  and  purpose 
which  impelled  the  contestants  on  each  side,  but  also  the  stage  that 
had  been  reached  in  the  conflict.  In  1857  the  anti-slavery  men 
won  their  first  great  triumph  in  national  politics,  electing  Banks 
as  speaker  of  the  House.  The  long  excitement  attending  the  sectional 
victory  was  a  forerunner  of  the  eventful  election  of  i860.  Ohio  elect- 
ed Chase  governor  and  sent  a  petition  to  Congress  asking  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  This  made  a  profound  impression 
on  Southern  members  coming  as  it  did  from  Ohio,  and  not  from  a 
New  England  state. 

In  1857  occurred  the  assault  on  Sumner.  To  understand  this 
interesting  episode  and  the  part  that  Wade  played,  one  must  not 
think  of  Congress  in  the  fifties  as  the  dignified,  quiet  body  it  is  today. 
The  people  in  the  South  at  this  time  were  eager  for  adventure  and 
war,  intensely  tenaceous  of  rights,  sensitive  to  every  apparent  dis- 
curtesy,  and  resentful  of  every  semblance  of  interference  from  with- 
out.    When   Southerners  in    Congress  clashed   in   debate,   the  most 
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violent  vituperative  languate  w^as  used.  In  1 851  Wilcox  and  Brov^^n 
came  to  blows  in  the  House.  Later  Kiett  and  Grow  came  to  an 
altercation  over  the  Kansas  affair  which  involved  a  score  of  repre- 
sentatives in  a  fist  fight  and  resulted  in  many  black  eyes — some 
caused  by  spittoons  hurled  by  members!  In  Van  Buren's  administra- 
tion, Graves  shot  Cilley  in  a  duel.  In  1850  Forte  drew  a  revolver 
on  Benton  in  the  Senate  chamber  itself.  In  1859  in  a  duel  caused  bv 
his  opposition  to  slavery  Senator  Broderick  of  California  was  shot.  A 
case  of  dueling  pistols  was  a  part  of  the  outfit  of  the  Western  or 
Southern  Congressman,  who  even  practised  more  or  less  with  them. 
Tobacco  chewing  was  common  and  wine  often  added  danger  to 
heated  discussions.'^- 

The  Northern  leaders,  especially  the  anti-slavery  men,  had 
submitted  to  the  most  galling  epithets.  Sumner,  believing  that  the 
occasion  justified  it,  prepared  an  awful  phillipic  on  the  "Crime  against 
Kansas"  in  which  he  used  senatorial  billingsgate  as  freely  as  his  op- 
ponents. When  Brooks,  a  representative  from  North  Carolina, 
heard  of  it,  he  took  a  heavy  cane,  walked  into  the  Senate  chamber, 
took  Sumner  by  surprise,  beat  him  over  the  head  and  almost  killed 
him  before  he  could  be  stopt.  In  the  senatorial  investigation  which  fol- 
lowed, Slidel  and  Douglas  had  a  hard  time  explaining  why  they  gave 
no  assistance  when  they  knew  what  was  going  on ;  not  so  Toombs, 
who  in  a  frank,  open  way,  said  he  was  present,  saw  the  whole  tran- 
saction, and  approved  of  it!^^  This  called  forth  the  famous  ringing 
challenge  from  Wade:  "Mr.  President, — it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
sit  still  and  hear  the  principles  announced  which  I  have  heard  here. 
If  that  principle  (an  assassin-like,  cowardly  attack  upon  a  man  un- 
armed) is  to  prevail,  let  us  come  armed  for  the  combat;  and  although 
you  are  four  to  one,  I  am  here  to  meet  you.  God  knows  no  man  can 
die  in  a  better  cause  than  the  vindication  of  t^ie  right  of  debate  on  this 
floor."" 

Here  were  the  sons  of  chivalry  defied  by  a  man  of  the  North. 
It  devolved  upon  Toombs  to  challenge  him.  Similar  expressions  re- 
sulted in  many  challenges  during  the  next  month,  but,  strange  to  say. 
Wade  was  not  challenged.  Whether  it  was  due  to  respect,  to  the 
knowledge  that  Wade  would  accept  and  that  he  was  a  dead  shot, 
or  to  Toombs'  objection  to  the  code,  is  not  known.  Both  remained 
away  from  the  Senate  the  two  following  days.  On  the  third  day  both 
were  in  their  seats.     Toombs  reached  his  hand  over  and  placed  it 
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on  Wade's  shoulder,  saying:  "Wade,  what  is  the  use  of  two  men 
making  d — d  fools  of  themselves?"  "None  at  all — but  it  is  the 
misfortune  that  some  men  can't  help  it,"  w^as  the  good-humored 
reply.     They  were   really  good   friends  after  that  day.^^ 

Sumner's  assault  increased  the  violence  in  Congress.  Northern 
congressmen,  who  severely  condemned  it,  were  challenged  by  South- 
erners. Two  declined  but  had  to  go  about  armed.  Tw^o  accepted,  but 
when  one  named  Canada  as  the  place  and  the  other  the  rifle  at 
twenty  paces  as  the  weapon,  the  Southerners  refused  to  fight. ^® 
Hamlin  wrote  home,  "It  is  my  candid  opinion  that  someone  will  be 
shot  down  before  the  Senate  closes.  All  I  have  to  say  is,  let  it  come. 
If  we  do  not  manfully  and  fearlessly  stand  to  the  work  before  us,  we 
ought  to  be  slaves,  as  we  would  be."^^  During  the  Thirty-sixth  Con- 
gress, Carl  Schurz  visited  Potter.  One  day  he  prepared  to  go  to 
the  Capitol  with  him,  when  he  saw  Potter  buckling  on  a  belt  with 
a  pistol  and  bowie  knife  to  be  worn  under  his  clothes.  "You  seem 
surprised,"  said  Potter,  "but  this  is  my  regular  toilet  when  I  go 
to  the  House.  The  greatest  danger  lies  in  the  Southern  desperadoes  in 
the  galleries.  Indeed,  the  rancors  and  spites  of  the  political  struggle 
have  now  even  invaded  the  social  relations  of  congressmen,  and 
among  many  even  the  customary  greetings  have  ceased  and  they  meet 
each  other  with  glowering  and  fiercely  hostile  looks  !"^^  This  was, 
indeed,  a  change;  for  however  much  these  men  had  denounced  each 
other  in  public,  personally,  they  had  been  friendly  and  often  intimate 
acquaintances.  Even  Jefferson  Davis  and  Seward  fraternized  during 
Fillmore's  administration  and,  after  a  session,  Daniel  Webster  would 
wrap  his  arms  about  Mason  and  Douglas  and  give  them  a  bear-like 
hug.  Butler  and  Pickens  would  engage  in  story  telling.  Hamlin 
and  Davis  were  intimate  social  friends.  By  1861  there  was  scarcely 
any  intercourse  between  Northern  and  Southern  senators.^^  "I  left 
Washington  the  next  day,"  said  Schurz,  "and  I  took  with  me  the 
conviction  that  the  day  of  compromise  was,  indeed,  past."  Soon  after- 
wards Potter  cooled  off  the  hot  Virginian,  Pryor,  by  naming  as 
weapons,  after  being  challenged,  bowie  knives  which  Pryor  refused  to 
accept  as  being  ungenteel.  Thad  Stevens  then  suggested  pitch-forks. 
The  huge  bowie  knife  with  which  Potter  was  presented  by  'his  friends 
formed  a  fit  complement  to  the  hundreds  of  canes  which  Brooks 
received. 

Southern   intimidation  had   always  had  its  effect  on  the  timid 
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dough-faces  of  the  North.  Thad  Stevens  said  he  could  not  blame 
the  South  for  bullying  and  blustering,  when  it  served  its  purpose  so 
wtll.  But  there  were  a  few  Northern  congressmen  who  could  not 
be  frightened,  whose  demonstration  of  personal  courage  had  a  practical 
moral  effect  on  the  nation.  For  this  we  must  honor  Broderick,  Ham- 
lin, Chandler,  and  Wade.  While  thej-  did  not  seek  an  encounter, 
they  did  not  try  to  avoid  one. 

In  1858,  Senators  Cameron  and  Green  almost  came  to  blows 
in  the  Senate  when  the  lie  was  given  by  Green. -°  They  were  separat- 
ed by  Breckenridge.  This  affair  resulted  in  the  famous  Wade- 
Chandler-Cameron  agreement,  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to 
answer  any  insults  by  a  challenge  to  fight  and  carry  the  quarrel  into 
a  coffin.-^  However,  when  it  became  known  to  the  Southerners,  and 
when  they  found  out  that  Chandler  was  taking  muscular  exercise  and 
practising  marksmanship,  when  they  had  given  up  an  attempt  to 
assault  him  on  the  street  because  of  his  strength  and  skill,  when 
they  found  out  that  Wade  was  as  famous  a  marksman  as  Kit  Carson, 
and  that  he  had  his  rifle  in  the  city  ready  to  give  his  terms — "the 
rifle  at  twenty  paces'" — they  treated  these  men  as  equals. 

In  the  debate  on  the  civil  war  in  Kansas,  Wade  took  a  defiant 
position.  On  July  2.  1856,  he  began  a  speech  thus:  "While  I  am 
a  Republican,  I  am  not  a  negro-worshipper,  as  we  are  sneeringly 
called,  and  still  less  am  I  a  worshipper  of  those  who  claim  dominion 
over  negroes."  When  the  Democrats  tried  to  override  the  Republi- 
can minority  with  steamroller  tactics,  he  said,  "Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  words  threatening  to  crush  us  out  v.'ere  used  tonight ;  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  all  hope  of  reconciliation  is  gone  until  these 
words  are  withdrawn !  What !  Talk  here  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  of  crushing  out  Senators!  So  help  me,  God,  I  will 
neither  compromise  nor  be  crushed."--  Kansas  was  finally  lost  to 
the  South  and  its  disappointment  was  great.  The  South  had  fought 
the  Mexican  War  and  repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  vain, 
receiving  no  new  slave  state.  Sullen  and  angered,  it  awaited  the 
movement  of  events.  Kansas  had  caused  Douglas  to  break  with  the 
South  and  so  insured  the  election  of  Lincoln  in  i860. 

Wade  was  always  loyal  to  his  constituents  and  they  were  loyal 
to  him,  electing  him  senator  for  eighteen  years.  He  strongly  advo- 
cated the  rights  of  the  North  and  worked  strenuously  to  secure 
benefits  to  the  Lake  regions,  especially  Lake  Erie.  So  far  we  have 
traced  his  career  thru  his  first  term  in  the  Senate,  1851-1857.     His 
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rise  to  leadership  and  his  abilit}^  were  recognized  in  1857  when, 
instead  of  being  put  on  the  minor  committees  of  Claims  and  Agri- 
culture, he  was  put  on  the  most  important  committee,  that  on 
Territories. 

A  general  estimate  of  his  work,  influence,  and  habits  in  Wash- 
ington can  now  be  made.  He  studied  each  question  that  came  before 
the  Senate  in  order  to  vote  intelligenth'.  He  worked  hard  on  com- 
mittees. Seward  once  wrote  home:  "I  attended  church  yesterdaj'  at 
Dr.  Butler's.  Thurman  Smith  came  to  see  me,  and  we  went  to 
visit  Wade,  whom  we  found  profanely  engaged  in  franking 
speeches.""^  Wade's  influence  must  be  mesured,  not  so  much  by  the 
number  and  length  of  his  speeches,  as  by  the  silent,  intangible  in- 
fluence of  his  character.  He  seldom  spoke,  but  when  he  did  he  was 
listened  to  attentively.  This  trait  enabled  him  to  be  so  opposed  to 
slavery  as  to  become  known  as  the  "Old  Radical  Chief"  and  yet 
hold  the  respect  of  the  Southerners.-* 

Yet  Wade  could  make  a  good  speech  as,  for  example,  the  one 
on  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  He  always  spoke  in  a  plain,  strong, 
direct,  vigorous  manner  and  his  clear,  honest  intellect  and  deep 
knowledge  of  law  were  always  noticeable.  After  Wade's  final  speech 
on  Kansas,  in  1855,  Senator  Benjamin,  a  Southern  man  from 
Louisiana,  said:  "I  feel  a  sincere  regard  and  respect  which  have  been 
elicited  in  this  very  debate.  I  admire  that  bearing;  bold,  manly, 
decided  and  fearless  of  consequences,  he  has  stated  his  sentiments 
and  given  utterance  to  them  with  that  vigor  of  expression  which 
belongs  to  a  man  actuated  by  perfect  sincerity."^^  Even  Toombs 
said  of  him:  "My  friend  from  O'hio  puts  the  matter  squarely.  He 
is  always  honest,  outspoken  and  straightforward,  and  I  wish  to  God 
the  rest  of  you  would  imitate  him.     He  speaks  out  like  a  man."-" 

If  we  can  discover  a  man's  ideals  and  his  theory  or  philosophy 
of  life  we  can  better  understand  his  conduct.  Wade's  ideals  are 
found  in  a  speech  which  he  delivered  in  the  Ohio  Senate  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1839:  "My  infancy  was  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  universal 
liberty.  My  parents  were  of  the  Revolution ;  the  earliest  lesson 
taught  me  was  to  respect  the  rights  of  others,  and  defend  my  own ; 
to  resist  oppression  to  the  death ;  neither  do  nor  suflFer  wrong."  How 
well  he  lived  up  to  them  is  shown  by  his  action  soon  after  he  en- 
tered the  Senate.  One. day  he  witnessed  a  common  scene;  a  Southern 
fire-eater  making  an  attack  on  a  Northern  senator,  who,  to  Wade's 
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disgust,  cowardly  bore  the  insult  in  silence.  This  did  not  concern 
Wade,  but  after  adjournment  he  said  that  if  anyone  ever  attacked 
him  or  his  state  in  that  way,  'he  would  brand  him  as  a  liar.  This 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  Southerners,  and  soon  one  of  their  number 
spoke  of  Ohio  and  her  people  as  negro  thieves.  Instantly  Wade  was 
on  his  feet  and  pronounced  him  a  liar.  The  Southern  senators  were 
thunderstruck  and  gathered  around  their  champion,  while  the  Nor- 
thern senators  gathered  around  Wade.  Far  from  retracting  he  de- 
manded an  apology.  After  a  short  time  Wade  had  occasion  to  tell 
a  Southern  friend  who  came  to  intercede,  that  he  meant  exactly 
what  he  said  and  that  his  friend  was  a  foul-mouthed  old  blackguard. 
"Certainly,"  replied  the  other,  "you  do  not  wish  me  to  convey  such 
a  message."  "Most  assuredly  1  do  and  I  will  tell  you,  this  friend 
of  yours  will  never  notice  it.  I  will  not  be  asked  for  either  retrac- 
tion, explanation,  or  fight."  The  next  morning  Wade  came  to  the 
Senate,  and  proceeding  to  his  seat  deliberately  drew  two  large  pistols 
from  under  his  coat  and,  unlocking  his  desk,  laid  them  inside.  The 
Southern  senators  looked  on  in  silence,  while  the  Northern  men 
enjo3'ed  their  surprise  at  the  plucky  proceedings  of  the  Ohio  senator. 
Wade  was  not  challenged,  but  ever  afterward  treated  with  the  ut- 
most politeness  and  consideration.-' 

We  have  examples  of  the  way  in  which  Wade  met  both  Southern 
fire-eaters  and  Northern  dough-faces  with  his  wit  and  sarcasm.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  best  examples.  In  the  course  of  his  speech 
on  February  6,  on  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  he  said,  "I  know  very 
well  with  what  a  yell  of  triumph  the  passage  of  this  bill  will  be 
hailed  both  in  the  South  and  in  pandemonium."  Senator  Brown  in- 
terrupted: "Do  you  know  what  is  going  on  there?"  "I  do  not 
pretend  to  know  what  is  on  foot  there,"  said  Wade,  "but  I  think 
it  pretty  evident  that  there  is  a  pretty  free  communication  between 
that  country  and  this  body:  and  I  am  greatly  mistaken  if  I  have  not 
seen  the  dwarfed  medium  [Brown  was  small  of  stature]  by  which 
the  communication  is  kept  up." — (The  record  here  inserts  "Great 
Laughter"). 28 

The  Southern  men,  having  tried  in  vain  to  overcome  Wade's 
influence,  appealed  to  their  Northern  allies.  One  day  Douglas  rose 
and  interrupted  Wade.  Instantly  the  chambers  became  silent  as 
death,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  two  senators. 
Everyone  expected  to  see  Wade  demolished  in  a  moment  by  the 
great  Illinoisan.     "You  sir,"  said  Douglas  in  mesured  tones,  "con- 
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tinually  compliment  Southern  men  Vviio  oppose  this  bill  (Kansas- 
Nebraska)  but  bitterly  denounce  Northern  men  who  support  it. 
Why  is  it  ?  Is  it  not  as  much  a  crime  for  a  Southern  man  to  support 
it  as  for  a  Northern  man  to  do  so?"  "No  sir,  I  say  not,"  said 
Wade.  Douglas:  "The  Senator  says  not.  Then  he  entertains  a 
different  code  of  morals  from  myself  and "  Wade  (inter- 
rupting and  pointing  to  him  with  scorn  marked  on  every  lineament 
of  his  face)  "Your  code  of  morals!  Your  morals!!  My  God,  I 
hope  so  sir!"  The  giant  stood  still,  his  face  reddened,  he  dropt 
silently  into  his  seat,  while  Wade  continued.  This  incident  was 
remembered  when  Douglas  was  spoken  of  as  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency.-'' 

Wade  now  took  the  offensive.  One  day  Douglas  was  bewailing 
the  fate  of  the  nation  and  picturing  its  condition  if  the  Free  Soilers 
succeeded.  Just  when  he  was  at  the  climax.  Wade  arose  and  with 
undescribable  coolness  said:  "Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about 
j|.p"3o  Douglas  stood  dumbfounded,  and  tried  to  go  on,  but  the 
pith  was  knocked  out  of  his  argument  and  he  sat  dov^n  in  anger 
and  disgust.  Douglas  afterward  said,  "That  interrogatory  of  Wade's 
was  the  most  effective  speech  I  ever  heard  in  the  Senate.  Confound 
the  man ;  it  was  so  ridiculous,  and  put  so  comically  that  I  knev^  not 
what  to  answer  him  and  became  ridiculous  myself  in  not  being  able 
to  tell  what  I  was  going  to  do  about  it."  Wade  and  Douglas  always 
badgered  each  other  at  every  opportunity.  Representing  ideas  and 
principles  entirely  hostile  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  be  friendly. 

One  time  Senator  Badger,  of  North  Carolina,  had  rehearsed  the 
ancient  argument  for  dilution  of  slavery,  and  feelingly  asked :  "Why, 
if  some  Southern  gentleman  wishes  to  take  the  nurse  who  takes 
charge  of  his  little  boy,  or  the  old  woman  who  nursed  him  in  child- 
hood and  whom  he  called  'Mammy'  till  he  returned  from  college, 
and  v/hom  he  wishes  to  take  with  him  in  her  old  age  when  he  is 
moving  into  one  of  these  new  territories  for  the  betterment  of  the 
whole  family, — why  in  the  name  of  God  should  anyone  prevent  it?" 
Wade  was  glad  to  answer  his  question:  "The  Senator,"  he  said, 
"entirely  mistakes  our  position ;  we  are  willing  that  you  should  take 
the  old  lady  there,  but  we're  afraid  you'll  sell  her  when  you  get  her 
there."  (The  record  here  inserts  "Great  Applause.") ^^  This  pro- 
found retort,  stating  incisively  the  difference  between  the  apologists 
and  the  assailants  of  slavery,  lived  long  after  Wade's  speeches  were 
forgotten. 

Wade  was  quiet  and  dignified  while  in  his  seat  but  when  out- 
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side  the  Senate  chamber  he  was  a  royal  good  fellow,  popular  even 
with  the  Southerners.  At  home  he  had  become  equally  popular.  In 
185 1  he  was  barely  elected  on  the  37th  ballot,  but  he  was  easily 
re-elected,  securing  100  votes  out  of  173.  When  "Old  Ben  Wade" 
entered  the  35th  Congress  he  held  a  commanding  position.  He 
brought  all  his  influence  to  bear  on  the  Homestead  Bill.  Such  bills 
had  been  presented  perennially  for  years  before  1852,  when  one 
finally  passed  the  House.  The  matter  did  not  come  to  vote  in  the 
Senate  till  1859.  The  South  opposed  it  for  it  would  not  aid  their 
section  and  instead  advocated  the  purchase  of  Cuba,  which  would 
add  slave  territory.  On  this  antagonism  Wade  said:  "I  have  been 
trying  for  a  month  to  get  a  vote  upon  this  great  measure  of  land 
for  the  landless.  The  question  will  be,  shall  we  give  niggers  to  the 
niggerless  or  land  to  the  landless?"^-'  The  bill  did  not  come  up, 
'however,  till  the  next  Congress  in  i860  when  it  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate  by  the  South.    The  first  homestead  bill  became  a  law  in  1863. 

The  36th  Congress  met  in  1859.  The  Republicans  had  grown 
in  numbers  and  now  had  twenty-four  senators  to  thirty-seven  of  the 
Democrats,  and  a  hundred  and  nine  representatives,  to  a  hundred 
and  one  Democrats.  The  murder  of  Lovejoy,  the  killing  of  Senator 
Broderick  of  California  in  a  duel,  and  John  Brown's  raid  occupied 
the  time  and  increased  the  excitement  that  led  up  to  the  War.  In 
i860  Wade  fought  'hard  for  Lincoln  and  his  party.  Never  did  any 
Congress  since  1789  face  a  greater  crisis  than  the  36th  in  its  second 
session.  It  took  upon  itself  the  Herculean  task  of  finding  some  com- 
promise as  a  remedy  for  the  state  of  the  Union.  But  the  North  hav- 
ing sloughed  off  its  dough-faced  congressmen,  resolved  that  the 
encroachments  of  the  South  must  stop;  and  the  South,  seeing  the 
interference  with  the  fugitive  law  and  the  closing  of  the  territories 
to  slavery,  and  its  loss  of  political  power,  refused  to  trust  Lincoln 
and  the  Republicans.  In  vain,  therefore,  did  all  parties  unite  in 
Grand  Committees  of  Congress,  in  a  special  Peace  Congress,  and 
in  a  consideration  of  the  Crittenden  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
to  bring  about  a  compromise.  When  all  these  attempts  failed  and 
men  began  to  see  the  growth  of  a  deep  chasm  between  the  two  sec- 
tions, even  the  successful  Republicans  viewed  with  dismay  and 
trembling  the  results  of  their  honest  victory  in  November,  i860.  A 
few  months  of  terrible  indecision  and  uncertainty  ensued.  What 
did  the  fates  have  in  store  for  this  young  Republic? 

In  this  great  crisis,  from  November  till  March,  when  Buchanan 
felt  himself  powerless  and  Lincoln  had  not  yet  been  inaugurated,  the 
leaders  of  the  Republican  party  were  fearful  of  the  conditions  under 
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which  they,  for  the  first  time,  were  to  control  the  destinies  of  the 
nation.  It  is  no  wonder  that  many  courageous  men  faltered.  But 
there  were  a  few  old  guardsmen  who  leaped  into  the  breach  and 
encouraged  their  ranks  to  hold  the  positions;  and  among  the  fore- 
most was  the  Old  Radical  Chief — Old  Ben  Wade. 

The  issues  of  the  hour  were  discust  by  him  on  December  17, 
i860.  The  position  which  he  here  took  was  at  once  accepted  by  the 
Republicans  as  their  unalterable  position  on  the  crisis,  and  was  stated 
later  by  Lincoln  in  his  First  Inaugural.  Wade  said:  "As  to  com- 
promise, I  had  supposed  that  the  day  of  compromise  was  at  an  end. 
Under  the  conditions  in  which  the  country  now  is,  I  am  entirely 
opposed  to  all  those  measures  called  compromise  measures.  The  most 
most  solemn  compromise  we  have  ever  made  has  been  violated. 

"We  nominated  our  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President, 
and  you  did  the  same  for  yourselves;  we  beat  you  upon  the  plainest 
issues  that  were  ever  presented  to  the  American  people.  And  now 
when  we  come  to  the  Capitol  I  tell  j^ou  that  our  President  must  be 
inaugurated  and  administer  the  government  as  all  his  predecessors 
have  done.  If  a  state  secedes,  although  v^t  will  not  make  war  upon 
her,  we  cannot  recognize  her  right  to  be  out  of  the  Union,  and  she 
is  not,  until  she  gains  the  consent  of  the  Union  itself;  and  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  nation,  be  he  who  he  may,  will  find,  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  his  sworn  duty  to  execute  the 
law  in  every  part  and  parcel  of  this  government.  *  *  *  This 
includes  the  revenue  laws  in  every  part,  and  if  these  are  disobeyed, 
the  port  must  be  blockaded.  This  would  be  intolerable  for  a  state, 
so  that  it  must  take  the  initiative  and  declare  war  upon  the  United 
States;  and  the  moment  they  declare  war  force  must  be  met  by 
force;  and  they  must,  therefore,  hew  out  their  independence  by  vio- 
lence and  war.  And  this  must  be  treason.  *  *  *  j  g^y  sir,  *I 
stand  by  the  union  of  these  states.  Washington  and  his  com- 
patriots fought  for  that  good  old  flag — it  was  my  protector  in  my 
infancy  and  the  pride  and  glory  of  my  riper  years;  and  although 
it  may  be  assailed  by  traitors  on  every  side,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
under  its  shadow  will  I  die."^^ 

One  cannot  but  admire  Wade's  rugged  philosophy,  so  true  to 
history.  "I  know  that  our  destinies  are  cast  together.  We  are 
wedded  for  better  or  for  worse,  and  forever ;  we  had  better  make  the 
best  of  our  lot.  Even  if  a  state  is  to  go  out  of  the  Union,  how  can 
it?  And  so  we  must  find  a  remedy  to  unite  these  two  civilizations. 
It  is  therefore  not  disunion.  Nor  is  it  to  be  found  in  compromise. 
These    are    such    antagonistic   principles    that    all    your    Crittenden 
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amendments,  your  paper  resolutions,  and  your  peace  congresses  arc 
all  quackery — all  bread  pills.  The  disease  lies  deeper  than  human 
ingenuity  can  devise  a  remedy  for.""'**  None  saw  that  the  remedy 
would  be  four  awful  years  of  war. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Wade  achieved  his  greatest  promi- 
nence. In  Congress  he  was  put  on  the  Committees  of  Finance, 
Post  Office,  District  of  Columbia,  Territories,  and  Conduct  of  the 
War.  He  was  thought  of  as  a  possible  candidate  for  the  presidency 
in  i860.  He  was  so  prominent  in  his  leadership  that  a  rumor  of 
his  intended  assassination  by  a  Southern  fire-eater  was  current  with 
some  evidence  of  support.  After  1861  he,  like  all  similar  public  men, 
was  overshadowed  by  Lincoln  and  the  Generals.  Yet  in  the  drum 
and  trumpet  times  that  followed,  we  are  inclined  to  overlook  the 
immense  amount  of  work  that  fell  to  Congress.  The  popular  con- 
ception of  the  time  is  well  illustrated  in  the  current  expression : 
"Congress!  Congress!  well  a'int  Old  Thad  Stevens  and  Old  Ben 
Wade  there?     They'll  keep  them  at  work."^"' 

W^ade  did  not  distinguish  himself  as  much  after  1861  as  before, 
even  tho  he  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  Senate  till  1867.  He 
issued  a  manifesto  against  Lincoln,  favored  the  impeachment  of  John- 
son, and  advised  the  execution  of  Jefferson  Davis  and  other  promi- 
nent Southerners.  In  1868  he  was  almost  nominated  for  vice-presi- 
dent with  Grant.  After  this  he  returned  home  and  resumed  the 
practise  of  law,  becoming  attorney  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
way. Grant  appointed  him  on  the  Santo  Domingo  Commission.  In 
1876  he  helped  to  nominate  Hayes.  His  death  occurred  three  years 
later. 

Few  men  did  more  than  he  to  break  the  power  of  the  dough- 
faces in  the  North.  As  a  pioneer  in  a  vast  moral  revolution  he  was 
dearly  beloved  by  the  anti-slavery  people.  In  the  darkest  hours  of 
the  Civil  War  he  was  popularly  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  bulwarks 
of  the  national  cause.  He  was  dreaded  by  his  opponents  for  his 
plain  strong  speeches  and  irresistible  wit.  He  was  a  great  but  un- 
disciplined power — a  "rough  jewel";  like  Lincoln,  he  learned  to  fell 
trees  before  he  read  Blackstone.  The  intelligence  of  his  constituents 
kept  him  at  the  front  for  eighteen  years.  Of  the  galaxy  of  great 
men  that  made  Ohio  the  foremost  state  in  the  Union  at  that  time, 
she  had  no  more  loyal  son  than  "Old  Ben  Wade."  The  town  of 
Jefferson  in  Ashtabula  County  still  points  with  pride  to  the  shanty 
where  he  had  his  first  law  office,  to  his  modest  home,  and  to  the 
simple  granite  shaft  over  his  grave — all  so  expressive  of  the  life  and 
character  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Wade. 

34.  Cons.  Globe:     36  Cong^.,   2  sess.,   1393. 

35.  .Julian.  G.  W.:     Political  Recollection.s,  353. 
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INTRODUCTORY— The  agitation  for  "Better  Farming,  Better 
^  Living,  and  Better  Business"  for  our  thirty  million  farmers  is  pro- 
ducing an  agrarian  revolution.  Certain  institutions  in  our  marketing 
system  are  now  under  fire.  In  the  viewpoint  of  some  leaders  we  ought 
to  destroy  parts  of  our  economic  system.  According  to  another  view- 
point these  same  institutions  are  highly  beneficial  to  the  farmers  and 
planters.  The  various  terminal  activities  are  among  those  now  most 
hotly  debated.  Here,  of  all  places,  do  we  need  a  disinterested  view. 
And  so  this  paper  is  published.  The  aim  is  to  put  before  the  reader 
certain  facts  as  established  by  official  investigations,  and  also  to 
furnish  the  reader  a  further  brief  list  of  references  of  an  unofficial 
kind  which  present  one  side  of  the  case  or  the  other. 

I 

Government  Publications 

{Note. — There  are  a  great  many  official  documents  dealing  with 
such  questions  as  "futures",  "'hedging",  the  stock  exchanges,  grain 
exchanges  and  cotton  exchanges.  The  most  thoro  investigation  ever 
conducted  by  the  federal  government  into  this  important  subject  was 
that  of  the  cotton  exchanges,  the  investigation  requiring  over  two  and 
one-half  years  of  time.  Practically  the  same  problems  arise  in  the 
grain  exchanges  as  in  the  cotton  exchanges,  hence  this  report  is  placed 
first  on  the  following  list.) 

I.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations  on  Cotton 
exchanges. 

Part  I. — Methods  of  Establis-hing  Grade  Differences  for  Future 
Contracts.  Part  IV. — Effect  of  Future  Contracts  on  prioss  of  Cot- 
ton. Part  V. — Influence  of  Producers'  Organizations  on  Prices  of 
Cotton.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  1908  and 
1909. 
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The  following  points  are  among  those  covered  by  this  report: 

( 1 )  What  Future  Contracts  Are. — "The  system  of  future  trad- 
ing in  cotton,  and,  for  that  matter,  in  other  staple  products  similarly 
dealt  in,  is  based  on  contracts  on  the  part  of  the  seller  to  deliver, 
and,  consequently,  on  the  part  of  the  buyer  to  receive,  at  a  time  subse- 
quent to  the  making  of  the  contract,  a  certain  quantity  of  the  product 
at  a  stipulated  price.  So  far  as  the  operation  of  v\\e.  contract  is 
concerned,  it  is  immaterial  whether  or  not  the  seller,  at  the  time  the 
contract  is  entered  into,  has  the  product  in  his  possession,  and,  in  fact 
the  term  "futures"  is  very  generally  associated  with  transactions 
made  at  a  time  when  the  seller  does  not  actually  have  the  product 
on  hand.  In  this  case  he  is,  in  the  language  of  the  trade,  'selling 
short,'  relying  on  his  ability,  before  the  maturity  of  the  contract,  to 
obtain  the  product  which  he  has  thus  contracted  to  deliver  or  to  pur- 
chase another  contract  to  offset  the  one  thus  sold.  A  future  contract 
is,  however,  quite  as  properly  such  in  cases  where  the  seller  has  the 
goods  on  hand  at  the  time  of  entering  into  the  contract,  provided  the 
delivery  is  set  for  some  date  in  the  future.  A  'future'  transaction 
differs  from  a  'spot'  transaction  in  that  the  latter  invariably  repre- 
sents goods  actually  on  hand  or  instantly  available  at  the  time  the 
contract  is  made,  and,  moreover,  contemplates  an  immediate  or  an  ap- 
proximately immediate  delivery."     Part  I,  page  36. 

(2)  Binding  Nature  of  Future  Contracts. — "Eventually,  how- 
ever, since  the  contract  has  a  fixed  date  of  maturity,  the  ultimate 
purchaser  must,  at  the  stated  time  of  delivery,  receive  the  actual  cotton 
— and  this  whether  he  desired  to  or  not.  When  the  time  for  making 
delivery  has  expired,  he  can  not  sell  out  his  contract.  This  fact  and 
the  fact  that  any  buyer  from  the  first  to  the  last,  can  if  he  chooses 
hold  his  contract  and  compel  the  seller  to  deliver  the  cotton  when 
the  date  of  maturity  arrives  give  trading  in  futures  a  character  en- 
tirely different,  in  principle  at  least,  from  that  of  a  mere  wager  or 
bet."     I,  pages  43,  44. 

(3)  Legality  of  Future  Contracts — Held  to  be  legal  by  Supreme 
Court  (no  U.  S.  499,  507-508).     I.  page  44. 

(4)  Speculation  Not  Gambling. — "Gambling  is  a  transaction  in 
which  one  party  pays  over  a  sum  of  money  from  his  own  wealth  be- 
cause of  the  occurrence  of  a  chance  event.  Speculation  is  a  transac- 
tion in  which  one  acquires  by  purchase  the  right  of  a  certain  property 
(not  specifically  designated  perhaps)  and  gains  (or  loses)  for  himself 
the  difference  between  the  value  of  the  property  at  the  time  of  the 
sale  and  its  value  at  the  time  of  purchase.  The  difference  is  a 
significant  one.      In   gambling  one   party   must   lose   just  what   the 
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other  wins.  In  speculation  this  is  not  necessarily  so.  A  dealer  in 
wheat  may  buy  of  a  farmer  and  sell  to  a  speculator,  and  the  wheat 
be  sold  at  a  constantly  rising  price  thru  a  line  of  speculators,  till 
bought  by  a  miller  for  grinding  at  the  highest  price  of  all.  Neither 
the  dealer  nor  the  miller  loses  by  the  transaction,  which  is  not 
speculative  on  their  part,  yet  each  speculator  wins.  The  reason  is 
that  there  has  been  an  actual  increase  in  value.  *  *  *  Gambling 
consists  in  placing  money  on  artificially  created  risks  of  some  fortui- 
tous event.  Speculation  consists  in  assuming  the  inevitable  economic 
risk  of  change  in  value."  I,  page  45.  (Quoted  from  Emery,  Specu- 
lation on  the  Stock  and  Produce  Exchanges  of  the  U.  S.,  page  100.) 

(5)  Options,  Futures,  Puts  and  Calls  Defined.     I,  page  46. 

(6)  Hedging. — Future  system  as  a  means  of  insurance  against 
risks  of  transactions  in  actual  cotton.  "The  future  trading  system  is 
very  extensively  used  to  facilitate  transactions  in  the  actual  staple, 
and  for  the  purpose,  not  of  speculation,  but  in  large  measure  of 
avoiding  speculation."  I,  page  48.  In  use  by  grower,  seller,  and 
manufacturer  of  cotton  goods.  "Hedging  is  an  exceedingly  important 
feature  of  modern  trading  in  cotton,  and,  unquestionably,  an  extremely 
valuable  one."  I,  page  49.  Examples  given,  pages  49-53.  "It 
is  apparent  from  even  the  brief  illustration  given  that  a  properly  con- 
ducted future  system,  thru  the  opportunity  for  hedging,  affords  a  great 
protection  to  the  most  legitimate  sort  of  business  and  one  of  almost 
incalculable  value,"  page  53.  "An  idea  of  the  value  of  the  hedging 
function  may  be  obtained  when  it  is  stated  that  in  Great  Britian 
banks  very  generally  refuse  to  loan  money  on  cotton  which  is  not 
hedged.  Moreover,  it  is  almost  universally  conceded  that  since  the 
introduction  of  hedging,  failures  in  the  cotton  trade,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  frequent,  have  been  materially  reduced  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  greater  stability  with  which  transactions  in  spot  cotton  can 
be  conducted."  page  54. 

(7)  The  Good  of  Speculation. — "It  (speculation)  should  be  a 
scientific  method  of  forecasting  changes  in  value  and  of  distributing  the 
risks  arising  from  such  changes  in  such  equitable  manner  as  to  cause 
the  least  possible  disturbance  in  the  conduct  of  business.  The  justifi- 
cation of  speculation  is  that  it  performs  an  actual  service  to  the  trade." 
I,  page  55. 

"Dealings  in  cotton  must  always  be  accompanied  by  risk  either  to 
the  producer,  the  merchant  middleman,  the  speculator,  or  the  spinner. 
Natural  conditions  greatly  affect  the  supply,  and  other  conditions  the 
demand,  and  both  consequently  affect  the  price.  What  is  the  equit- 
able distribution  of  these  risks?    It  is  a  general  principle  that  much  of 
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the  risk  should  properly  be  borne  by  the  speculative  class ;  that  is, 
by  those  who  neither  produce  nor  spin  cotton,  but  who  are  interested 
simply  in  making  a  profit  out  of  the  rise  or  fall  of  its  price.  Whatever 
justification  there  may  be  for  the  speculator  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
stands  ready  to  take  a  large  share  of  this  risk.  His  function  is  to 
forecast  future  natural  conditions  affecting  supply  and  demand,  to 
obtain  as  accurate  information  thereon  as  possible,  to  make  the  price 
for  future  deliveries  based  on  such  information,  and  thus  to  discount 
in  advance  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  benefit  of  the  trad'e  in  general, 
the  effect  of  such  future  conditions  and  thereby  keep  prices  free  from 
violations  which  otherwise  would  occur  from  unforeseen  natural 
causes."  I,  pp.  XVII— XVIII.  *  *  *  "His  (the  manufac- 
turer's) hedging  operation,  therefore,  far  from  being  spieculative, 
eliminates  the  speculative  element  from  his  business.  The  manufacturer 
assumes  sufficient  risk  in  the  risk  of  manufacture  and  distribution." 
I,  p.  XVIII.  *  *  *  "Many  cotton  merchants  buy  or  sell  future 
contracts,  not  for  the  purpose  of  speculation,  but  to  avoid  specula- 
tion ;  that  is,  they  buy  or  sell  them  as  'hedges'  against  some  other 
transactions."  I,  p.  8  *  *  *  "Hedging  is  a  legitimate  and  one 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  future  trading.  Whereas  a  vast 
amount  of  business  in  futures  is  unquestionably  of  a  highly  specula- 
tive character,  the  hedging  function  is  primarily  intended  to  reduce 
the  element  of  speculation  in  transactions  in  spot  cotton.  Hedging, 
in  other  Vvords,  is  a  sort  of  insurance  against  loss,  the  theory  being 
that  by  means  of  hedges  the  merchants  can  calculate  with  approxi- 
mate certainty  on  a  fixed  margin  of  profit,  foregoing  hopes  of  ex- 
traordinary gains  for  the  sake  of  protection  against  extraordinary 
losses."      I,   pp.    11-12. 

(8)  Influence  of  Speculation  on  Prices.  If  properly  conducted 
it  raises  prices  to  producer  and  lowers  prices  to  consumer. — "A  par- 
ticular misconception  of  the  effect  of  future  trading  very  generally 
entertained,  particularly  among  producers,  is  that  the  system  itself, 
even  when  properly  conducted,  necessarily  tends  to  depress  the  price 
of  cotton,  because  of  the  extensive  short  selling  which  it  makes 
possible.  I'he  mere  fact  that  the  total  volume  of  future  transactions 
usually  is  largely  in  excess  of  the  crop  is  urged  as  evidence  that  an 
additional  supply  is  throAvn  on  the  market  with  disastrous  results 
to  the  producer. 

"This  prejudice  against  short  selling  is  largely  due  to  the  failure 
to  appreciate  certain  fundamental  facts.  The  first  of  these  is  that 
every  s'hort  sale  m.eans  a  purchase  at  the  time;  otherwise,  of  course, 
there  could  bt  no  sale.     In  the  second  place,  every  short  sale  even- 
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tualiy  means  a  subsequent  purchase  by  the  original  seller.  In  the 
third  place,  this  misconception  of  short  selling  overlooks  the  very 
important  fact  that  speculators  seldom  undertake  deliberately  to 
defy  natural  conditions ;  instead,  they  are  as  a  rule  anxious  to  shape 
their  campaigns  in  accordance  with  them.  Furthermore,  there  is 
usually  great  divergence  of  opinion  among  influential  speculators, 
and  almost  never  complete  unanimity  of  opinion.  The  prices  regis- 
tered by  speculation,  therefore,  are  usually  the  result  of  exceedingly 
keen  competition."  *  *  *  "Instead  of  constantly  depressing 
prices,  short  selling  often  tends  to  sustain  prices.  This  is  because 
the  short  seller  eventually  must  complete  his  transaction  either  by 
the  purchase  of  the  commodity  for  delivery  on  contract  or  by  the 
purchase  of  another  contract  calling  for  such  delivery.  This  short 
selling  really  means  the  creation  of  a  reserve  buying  power  which 
will  make  its  appearance  at  a  later  period.  With  a  large  s'hort 
interest  in  the  market,  such  a  buying  power  develops  immediately  on 
a  decline  in  the  price,  and  should  check  the  violence  of  such  decline, 
altho  it  may  not  necessarily  limit  the  ultimate  extent  of  the  decline. 
It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  short  selling,  far  from  being  neces- 
sarily an  evil,  may  at  times  be  productive  of  very  substantial  benefit; 
this  is  the  commonly  accepted  belief  of  critical  students  of  the  future 
system.  Furthermore,  instead  of  constantly  depressing  prices,  the 
future  system,  when  properly  conducted,  unquestionably  tends,  within 
certain  narrow  limits,  to  increase  the  price  paid  the  producer,  and 
this,  moreover,  without  advancing  the  price  to  the  spinner.  This 
beneficial  result  'oi  the  sjstem  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
hedging  system,  if  properly  operated,  reduces  the  risks  of  cotton 
merchants.  This  reduction  of  risks  enables — and,  indeed,  in  view 
of  the  keen  competition  which  exists  in  ^i\t  future  market,  forces — 
the  cotton  merchant  to  reduce  his  charges  for  handling  the  crop. 
This  means  either  that  he  can  pay  the  producer  more  for  his  cotton 
than  he  otherwise  would  or  that  he  can  sell  to  the  spinner  for  less, 
or  the  benefit  may  be  divided  between  the  two  interests."  IV,  pp. 
24-26. 

2.  Prices  of  Wheat  to  Producers  in  Kansas,  etc.  Letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  transmitting  Report  concerning  the 
Prices  paid  for  Wheat  to  the  Producers  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  and 
the  prices  at  which  said  Wheat  is  Sold  for  Export  at  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  and  How  Such  Prices  are  Determined.  Dec.  g,  1914.  63 
Cong.  3d  Session.     House  Doc.   1271. 

This  is  a  28-page  report,  and  covers  the  following  topics: 
Marketing  of  Wheat   (four  markets — local  flour  mills,   flour  mills 
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and  terminal  elevators  in  Kansas  Citj',  the  foreign  markets,  and 
other  domestic  markets  such  as  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  and  ec'stern 
cities);  hedging;  financing  country  elevators;  Kansas  City  Board 
of  Trade  (grain  exchange)  ;  the  terminal  elevator  situation;  inspec- 
tion and  grading;  weighing;  the  export  business;  summary  of  con- 
clusions. 

Hedging. — "Of  the  16  country  elevators  visited  by  the  writer, 
not  one  takes  advantage  of  the  hedging  of  purchases  and  consignments. 
If  grain  is  purchased  one  day  at  88,  and  before  the  same  is  sold 
the  market  drops,  the  country  elevator  sustains  a  loss  equivalent  to 
the  decline  of  the  market.  *  *  *  The  country  elevator  managers 
consider  that  any  transaction  in  futures  constitutes  gambling,  they 
having  no  conception  of  the  insurance  value  of  future  trading.  This 
condition  is  entirely  different  from  that  found  in  t)\c  spring  wheat 
section,  (Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas),  where  even  the  smallest 
elevator  protects  its  purchases  by  hedging.  This  is  the  zueakest  point 
in  the  present  method  of  marketing  Kansas  Wheat."     p.  11. 

Terminal  Elevators. — "The  terminal  elevator  situation  is  im- 
portant. Altho  the  annual  statistical  report  of  the  board  of  trade  for 
1913  shows  37  elevators,  with  a  combined  capacity  of  14,240,000 
bushels,  many  of  the  houses  are  small  private  houses  and  many  of 
v'^Nt  large  elevators  have  had  important  additions  since  1913.  At 
present  ii  large  elevators  have  a  capacity  of  approximately  14,550,000 
bushels.  *  *  *  The  control  of  the  elevator  situation  by  a  few 
powerful  companies  is  not  an  unusual  one  in  the  large  wheat  markets 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  it  is  the  ideal  con- 
dition for  the  grain  trade  at  large.  In  Kansas  City,  it  undoubtedly 
gives  the  operator  of  the  terminals  an  advantage  over  the  small- 
dealer,  but  it  may  be  agreed  that  they  are  entitled  to  an  advantage 
because  of  the  expense,  risk,  and  skill  involved  in  operating  a  large 
elevator.  On  the  other  hand,  this  situation  tends  to  render  the 
more  powerful  companies  still  more  powerful  as  compared  with  the 
smaller  competitors,  to  concentrate  the  grain  business  into  fewer 
hands,  and  to  thus  narrow  the  market  by  reducing  the  number  of 
actual  buyers.  The  representatives  of  a  number  of  firms  which 
formerly  were  actively  enaged  in  buying  grain  in  the  country  for 
shipment  to  Kansas  City,  claimed  that  they  have  had  to  largely 
discontinue  this  business,  and  to  specialize  more  on  straight  consign- 
ment business,  owing  to  the  change  in  the  elevator  situation." 
pp.   18,   19. 

"Summary.  ( i )  The  State  of  Kansas  is  fortunately  situated 
for  marketing  its  wheat  in   that  it  has  a  great  number  of  domestic 
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outlets  and  the  foreign  market  via  Gulf  ports.  This  situation  leads 
to  vigorous  competition  between  grain  dealers  of  the  various  termi- 
nal  markets  for  Kansas  wheat. 

(2)  "The  prices  of  wheat  paid  to  farmers  in  Kansas  are  based 
largely  upon  the  prices  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  at  the  Gulf  ports 
for  export.  From  these  basic  prices  must  be  substracted  the  freight 
rate,  shipper's  profit,  and  other  incidental  charges  and  the  margin 
taken  out  by  the  countrj'  elevator  to  determine  the  price  which  is 
paid  to  the  farmer.  Since  the  margins  of  profit  taken  by  the  grain 
dealers  in  the  larger  markets  are  very  small  (averaging  about  one 
cent  a  bushel,  )it  appears  that  the  farmers  of  Kansas,  as  a  general 
rule,  are  obtaining  all  their  wheat  is  worth. 

(3)  "The  w^eakest  link  in  the  chain  of  marketing  Kansas  wheat 
is  the  country  elevator.  Compared  with  the  value  and  difficulty  of 
service  rendered,  the  margin  taken  by  the  country  elevator  is  perhaps 
larger  than  that  taken  by  any  other  middleman  on  the  marketing 
of  wheat.  One  special  weakness  is  in  the  failure  to  use  the  future 
market  to  hedge  holdings.  Elevators  frequently  become  congested 
with  unhedged  stored  grain.  The  elevators,  as  a  general  rule,  are 
operated  inefficiently  with  inadequate  accounting  systems  and  lack 
a  sufficient  working  capital.  H 

(4)  "In  conspicuous  contrast  with  the  country  elevator  situa- 
tion is  the  great  efficiency  and  highly  organized  method  of  operation 
of  the  terminal  grain  operators  and  the  exporters.  In  the  case  of  the 
export  trade  especially  the  profits  per  bushel  are  extremely  low 
considering  the  service  rendered  and  the  capital  and  risk  involved. 

(5)  "No  evidence  was  discovered  of  collusion  between  large 
interests  to  restrain  competition  or  to  depress  prices  in  Kansas  City. 
In  Kansas  Cit)^  86  per  cent  of  the  terminal  elevator  capacity  is 
controlled  by  six  firms,  but  these  firms  appear  to  be  in  competition 
with  each   other. 

(6)  "The  cost  of  transportation  is  by  far  the  largest  element 
in  the  cost  of  marketing  wheat.  Of  the  total  difference  between 
the  farm  price  and  the  Kansas  City  price,  freight  accounts  for  ap- 
proximately 65  per  cent.  Of  the  spread  between  the  farm  price 
and  the  Liverpool  price,  railroad  and  ocean  freight  account  for 
approximately  70  per  cent."    pp.  27-28. 

3.  Report  of  State  Grain  Commissioners.  August  26,  1909  to 
December  31,  1910.  Bismarck,  North  Dakota.  Public  Document 
No.  26  (1910). 

4.  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  to  Governor 
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John  Burke,  Bismacrk,   North  Dakota.      Public  Document  No.   37 
(1908). 

5.  Report  on  Terminal  Grain  Elevators  made  to  the  Four- 
teenth Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Dakota  by  the 
Board  of  Control  of  State  Institutions.      (1915,  no  number). 

6.  Journal  of  the  House,  Fourteenth  Legislative  Assembly  of 
North  Dakota,  February  18,  1915.  Containing  report  of  Board  of 
Control  ("Further  Report"),  pp.  77-107. 

7.  Journal  of  the  House,  Thirty-eighth  session,  State  Legisla- 
ture of  Minnesota,  April  17,  1913.  Report  of  the  Special  House 
Grain  Investigating  Committee,     pp.  2-12. 

8.  Journal  of  the  Senate,  Thirty-eighth  session,  State  Legisla- 
ture of  Minnesota,  April  22,  19 13.  Report  of  the  Work's  Grain 
Investigating  Committee,    pp.  49-79. 

9.  Report  of  the  Grain  Markets  Commission  of  the  Province 
of  Saskatchevvan,  191 4.     Regina. 

10.  Grain  Inspection  in  Canada,  by  R.  Magill,  chief  commis- 
sioner Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  of  Canada.  Issued  by  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

11.  The  Canada  Grain  Act  of  19 12  w^ith  Amendments,  Ottawa. 
This  law  may  be  termed  the  "Federal  Inspection  of  Grain"  as  em- 
ployed in  Canada. 

12.  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Grain  Trade  of 
Canada,   1906.  Ottawa,  Canada. 

13.  Report  of  the  Elevator  Commission  of  the  Province  of 
Saskatchewan,    19 10.     Regina. 

II 

Non-official  Publications 

1.  The  Siege  of  Ottawa.  Being  the  story  of  the  800  farmers 
from  Ontario,  etc.,  who  demanded  more  equitable  legislation,  etc. 
Published  by  Grain  Growers  Guide,  Winnipeg.     Price  25  cents. 

2.  American  Produce  Exchanges.  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy,   September,    19 11.      Philadelphia.      Price  $1.00. 

3.  Stock  and  Produce  Exchanges  of  the  United  States.  By 
H.  C.  Emery.  Published  by  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City,   1896. 

4.  The  Stock  Exchange  from  Within,  by  W.  C.  Van  Antwerp. 
Published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  Cit>^  N.  Y.,  1913. 
Pages  415-446  contain  the  full  report  of  Governor  Hughes'  Com- 
mittee on  Speculation  in  Securities  and  Commodities. 

5.  Wheat   Fields   and    Markets  of   the   World,   by   RoUin   E. 
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Smith.  Modern  Miller  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  1908.  Price 
$2.00.  This  book  contains  verj^  full  accounts  of  the  following  ex- 
changes and  terminal  elevators  dealing  in  grain :  Chicago,  Minne- 
apolis, Duluth,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  Winnipeg.  Also  the  grain 
markets  of  the  following  places  are  discust :  Liverpool,  London, 
Antwerp,  Paris,  Berlin,  Buda  Pest. 

6.  Century  Magazine,  September,  1903.  Germany's  experi- 
ence in  abolishing  future  trading  in  grain  by  her  law  of  1896,  is 
given  here.  But  the  effect  on  price  was  contrary  to  expectations,  and 
consequently  the  Produce  Bourse  was  re-opened  to  future  trading  on 
April  2,  1900. 

7.  Constitution,  By-Laws  and  Clearing  House  Rules  of  the 
Bremen  Association  for  Futures  Business  in  Cotton,  (an  original 
translation),  together  with  an  editorial  on  Germany's  Change  of 
Policy  Towards  Futures  Exchanges.  Published  by  The  Market 
World  and  Chronicle,  New  York  City,  191 3.  Price  25  cents.  The 
Borsengesetz  (Bourse  Law)  of  June  22,  1896,  referred  to  under 
No.  6,  above,  had  the  effect  of  stopping  future  trading  in  cotton  on 
the  Bremen  Exchange.  The  new  constitution  follows  practically  the 
same  plan  of  future  trading  as  is  found  in  the  New  York  Cotton 
Exchange  and  in  our  grain  exchanges. 

Qonclusions. — The  foregoing  list  is  not  presented  as  "evidence" 
to  prove  a  "case"  or  to  establish  certain  conclusions.  However,  a 
careful  study  of  the  reports,  especially  the  Canadian  documents 
(including  the  Canada  Grain  Act),  suggests  this  query:  W'hy  not 
Federal  Supervision  of  Inspection  and  Federal  Regulation  of  the 
Grain  Trade  in  the  United  States?  As  a  part  of  interstate  com- 
merce, there  seems  to  be  no  legal  objection.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  could  easily  add  a  Board  or  Bureau  of  Grain  Com- 
missioners. 
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Fundamentals  in  Methods:  Joseph  Kennedy,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Education,  University  of  North  Dakota.  The  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York  City,  1915.  XXVI4-  326  pp. 
Price,  $1.25. 

No  part  of  the  general  educational  field  has  received  more  at- 
tention than  that  having  to  do  with  method.  This  subject  has  been 
a  favorite  topic  of  writers  for  lo  these  many  years.  It  has  been 
approached  from  many  and  varied  standpoints,  discust  in  what  would 
seem  all  possible  relationships,  and  interpreted  in  all  sorts  of  terms. 
To  the  superficial  observer  method  has  appealed  as  being  only  device, 
and  many  are  the  books  that  have  been  written  under  the  influence 
of  this  idea.  Others  have  seen  in  method  the  working  out  of  prin- 
ciples that  are  basic.  The  specific  means  used,  the  particular  way 
traveled,  have  appealed  to  these  as  being  of  less  consequence  than 
the  general  law^  which  determines  them.  This  is  the  view  of  the 
careful  observer  and  distinguishes  the  scientific  education  from  the 
rule-of-thumb  pedagog. 

Fundamentals  in  Methods,  as  the  title  indicates,  is  devoted  to 
principles  rather  than  to  devices.  It  is  not  a  methodology,  but  "is 
designed  to  discuss  many  of  the  chief  points  or  turns  of  procedure 
and  of  methods,  in  the  large;  to  point  out  fields  and  directions  to 
be  sought  and  followed  or  to  be  shunned  and  avoided."  The  book 
is  intended  for  teachers  of  elementary  schools,  both  rural  and  urban. 
The  author  writes  from  a  knowledge  of  facts  gleaned  at  first  hand 
as  a  teacher  and  supervisor  in  such  schools.  As  a  consequence  his 
suggestions  have  both  the  ring  of  sincerity  and  that  touch  of  the 
practical  so  often  lacking  in  books  of  this  general  character.  The 
purpose  of  the  book  is  "to  give  aid  in  a  concrete  and  definite  way 
to  teachers  of  the  common  school  subjects,  and  to  arouse  impulses 
and  resolutions  for  better  things  in  the  minds  of  elementary  teachers, 
supervisors,  and  superintendents  everywhere." 

The  first  four  cliapters  of  the  book  are  introductory  in  their 
character.  Chapter  I  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  teacher 
and  her  relation  to  the  methods  used.  The  essential  characteristics, 
both  physical  and  moral,  of  the  real  teacher  are  enumerated,  and 
her  functions  as  leader,  revealer,  and  interpreter  emphasized.  In 
the  following  chapter  consideration  is  given  to  the  importance  of 
clear  picturing  on  the  part  of  the  elementary  pupil.  The  need  of 
this  in  the  various  elementary  subjects  is  shown,  and  illustrations 
are  given  of  the  common  failure  of  pupils  to  grasp  the  meaning  of 
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expressions  used.  Chapter  III  calls  attention  to  the  most  prevalent 
mistake  on  the  part  of  teachers,  "that  of  telling  too  much.''  That 
teaching  differs  from  telling,  that  instruction  should  be  based  on  the 
child's  activity,  the  author  believes,  and  this  belief  is  set  forth  in 
the  strongest  of  terms.  In  Chapter  IV  the  importance  of  the  reci- 
tation period  and  the  real  work  to  be  accomplished  therein  are  discust. 
The  opportunity  it  presents  to  the  teacher  and  its  value  in  revealing 
the  needs  of  the  pupils  mark  it  as  the  most  important  agency  in  the 
whole  school  organization.  And  this  shows  the  importance  of  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  method  to  be  used. 

What  may  be  characterized  as  the  second  part  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  elementary  school  subjects  and  the 
methods  applicable  to  them.  Sixteen  chapters  are  given  to  this,  and 
the  treatment  is  thoro  and  comprehensive.  Reading,  word  work, 
writing,  language,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and  hygiene  are 
treated  in  order.  In  each  case  the  purpose  of  the  subject  and  its 
importance  are  first  pointed  out.  Then  follows  a  discussion  of  the 
fundamental  principles  underlying  the  subject,  and  suggestions  as 
to  the  form  of  procedure  which  these  principles  make  necessary. 
Carefully  selected  illustrations  serve  to  make  clear  the  method  to 
be  used,  while  enough  of  device  is  given  to  enable  the  teacher  to 
know  just  how  to  proceed.  In  reading,  language,  and  arithmetic, 
careful  distinction  is  made  between  the  methods  adapted  to  beginners 
and  those  suited  to  the  more  advanced  pupils.  In  the  treatment  of 
each  subject  the  author's  views  are  stated  clearly  and  concisely,  and 
the  illustration  of  method  is  made  with  skill  and  directness. 

One  chapter  is  given  to  a  consideration  of  the  teaching  of  morals. 
This  teaching,  the  author  believes,  can  best  be  carried  on  indirectly 
in  connection  with  other  school  subjects  and  activities.  Each  of  the 
subjects  of  study  furnishes  means  for  indirect  moral  instruction  and 
may  be  used  to  develop  positive  moral  attributes.  In  addition  to 
these,  many  factors  incidental  to  the  life  of  the  school — such  as 
pictures,  music,  school  government,  exercises,  etc. — may  be  utilized 
to  this  same  end.  The  results,  the  author  believes,  will  be  none  the 
less  valuable  because  secured  thus  indirectly, — a  view  with  which 
most  careful  observes  will  agree.  Another  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
methods  of  the  newer  subjects,  such  as  music,  drawing,  domestic 
science,  and  manual  training.  Suggestions  are  given  as  to  necessary 
equipment,  sources  of  information,  etc.  The  claim  of  these  subjects 
to  a  place  in  the  curriculum  and  the  values  to  be  derived  from  them 
are  clearly  indicated,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  procedure  that  is  neces- 
sary for  securing  the  greatest  good  from  them. 
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The  closing  chapter  is  concerned  with  methods  in  school  manage- 
ment. The  importance  of  recognizing  principles  underlying  school 
organization  and  government  is  emphasized,  and  many  of  the  demands 
which  result  are  pointed  out.  Schoolroom  details  are  shown  in  a 
new  light,  and  commonplace  duties  of  the  teacher  are  revealed  in 
their  deeper  meanings.  The  chapter  is  highly  interesting  and  forms 
a  fitting  culmination  to  those  that  precede. 

One  who  reads  the  book  cannot  fail  to  be  imprest  with  the 
sanity  of  view  point  and  the  clearness  of  expression  which  pervades 
the  whole  volume.  The  author  uses  language  well  adapted  to  those 
for  whom  the  book  is  intended.  There  is  little  that  is  technical, 
and  few  involved  expressions.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  an  extremely 
sane  and  well  written  book,  and  one  which  all  concerned  with  ele- 
mentary work  can  but  read  with  profit.  It  is  a  book  to  be  recom- 
mended. 

H.    Z.    WiLBER 

Department  of  Education, 

Michigan  State   Normal   College 


A  Social  and  Industrial  History  of  England:  F.  W.  Tickner, 
Lecturer  on  History,  Islington  Day  Training  College,  England. 
Longmans,  Green,  &  Company,  London  and  New  York.  19 15. 
Forty-one  illustrations.     XII-l-722  pp.     Price,  $1.00  net. 

Skill  in  'hitting  upon  those  phases  of  the  past  which  serve  us 
best  in  understanding  the  most  vital  problems  of  the  present  is  highly 
desirable  for  the  historian.  The  battle  of  Issus,  the  siege  of  Numantia 
by  the  Romans,  and  the  story  of  the  six  wives  of  Henry  VIII.  might 
well  be  omitted  from  our  manuals  and  their  places  taken  by  a  fuller 
account  of  what  men  in  general  knew  of  the  world  in  which  they 
lived,  or  thought  to  be  their  duty,  or  what  they  made  with  their 
hands,  or  the  nature  of  their  dreams,  joys,  sorrows,  and  disappoint- 
ments. 

The  virile  influences  of  education,  democracy,  sociology,  and 
socialism  have  helped  to  swing  our  point  of  view  in  history  towards 
emphasizing  the  ordinary  peaceful  citizen  in  normal  times.  Yet  the 
historian  may  go  too  far  in  the  direction.  It  is  his  function  to  show 
"wic  es  eigentUsh  gewesen  war,"  as  Ranke  said.  Military  and  dynas- 
tic history  must  be  given  its  share  of  attention.  The  future  'history 
of  our  day  will  doubtless  be  centered  around  the  great  European 
War  which  is  the  dominating  factor  in  the  lives  of  men  in  all  parts 
of  the  world   today  and  whose  influences  will   probably  be   felt  in 
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the  destiny  of  nations  for  at  least  the  next  half  century.  It  is  with 
such  an  attitude  towards  the  historical  writing  of  our  day  that  Mr. 
Tickner's  new  book  ought  to  be  considered. 

Tickner  presents  such  an  outline  of  the  nation's  development 
along  social  and  industrial  lines  as  should  be  read  by  all  young  stu- 
dents to  supplement  their  ordinary  text-books  of  English  history. 
Such  a  book,  dealing  directly  with  the  life  and  work  of  the  people, 
also  interests  the  general  reader.  Because  he  w^rites  for  such  a 
clientele,  footnotes  and  references  are  omitted.  However,  the  author 
acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  histories  like  those  of  Traill,  Ash- 
ley, Cutts,  Jessop,  Prothero,  and  Saintsbury,  and  states  that  the  book 
is  the  fruition  of  many  years  of  teaching  and  reading. 

The  work  begins  its  story  with  the  Norman  Conquest  and  car- 
ries it  down  to  the  year  191 4.  It  describes  the  medieval  tillers  of 
the  soil,  their  food,  work,  dress,  homes,  amusements,  and  their  organi- 
zation in  the  manor.  It  describes  the  life  of  townsmen  in  a  simliar 
manner.  Such  topics  as  the  medieval  church,  chivalry,  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  education,  and  literature  are  then  treated.  The  chap- 
ters entitled,  "Of  the  Making  of  Books,"  and  "Hov/  Our  Fore- 
fathers Were  Governed,"  finish  the  treatment  of  the  medieval  period 
in  Part.  I. 

Part  II.  begins  with  the  modern  period  and  ends  with  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Part  III.  finishes  the  subject.  The  story 
becomes  more  complex  as  new  factors  enter ;  yet  the  author  keeps 
the  elements  of  national  life  clearly  before  the  reader.  Some  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  dealing  with  the  modern  period  have  the 
following  titles:  "Along  the  Roads.  A  Tale  of  Vagabondage, 
Poverty,  and  Distress" ;  "The  London  of  Good  Queen  Bess  in  Work- 
ing Garb  and  Holiday  Mood"  ;  "A  Famous  Builder" ;  "Society  in  the 
i8th  Century."  "The  Man  About  Town  and  the  Country  Squire"; 
"Some  Famous  Agriculturists" ;  "A  Great  Religious  Revival" ;  "The 
Problem  of  Poverty";  "The  Rise  of  Trade  Unionism";  "Education 
for  Everybody" ;  and  "Modern  Life  in  Town  and  Country."  These 
subjects  give  a  good  idea  of  the  material  presented  in  each  case.  Mr. 
Tickner  has  added  a  valuable  book  for  the  use  of  high  school  and 
first  year  college  classes  in  English  History.  Supplementary  reading 
in  this  interesting  book  ought  to  make  students  feel  that  they  are 
studying  about  real  men  and  women  and  bring  history  nearer  home 
to  them. 

The  book  has  large,  clear  type,  but  is  poorly  bound. 

A.  T.    VOLLWEILER 

Department  of  History, 

University  of  North  Dakota 
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Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Sociology:  Edward  Carey 
Hayes,  Professor  of  Sociology  in  the  University  of  Illinois. 
D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1915.  VI+TiS  pp.  Price,  $2.50 
net. 

Aside  from  his  articles  which  have  appeared  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Sociology  on  the  subject  of  sociology  Professor  Hayes 
has  hitherto  kept  out  of  print.  However,  it  has  been  known  for 
some  time  that  he  would  place  a  volume  in  the  field  which  would 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  general  sociology.  After  examining  this  large, 
comely  treatise  wie  are  not  sorry  that  he  has  incubated  so  long,  for 
we  have  been  given  something  that  is  fresh,  original,  and  fundamental. 

The  volume  contains  thirty-six  chapters,  a  bibliography  of 
value,  and  a  full  index.  Besides  an  introduction  of  two  chapters 
treating  of  the  nature  of  sociology  and  of  sociological  explanation, 
the  work  is  divided  into  four  parts.  Part  I,  dealing  with  the  causes 
which  affect  the  life  of  society,  contains  fifteen  chapters  which  con- 
sider four  kinds  of  causes:  geographic,  technic,  psychophysical,  and 
social.  In  developing  the  technic  causes  Professor  Hayes  discusses 
in  the  nine  chapters  many  of  the  more  important  current  social  prob- 
lems, and  some  others  in  the  four  chapters  devoted  to  psychophysical 
causes.  Part  II  is  given  up  to  "The  Nature  and  Analysis  of  the 
Life  of  Society,"  chapters  19-24.  The  topics  treated  are  the  nature 
of  the  life  oi  society,  classification  of  and  variation  in  social  activi- 
ties, natural  social  order,  and  society  and  the  individual.  In  Part 
III,  "Social  Evolution,"  the  phases  of  social  evolution  to  receive  con- 
sideration are  perspective  (Chap.  23),  elements  in  the  theory  of 
(Chap.  24),  and  examples  (Chaps.  27-30).  The  examples  cover 
what  is  commonly  treated  under  evolution  of  institutions.  "Social 
control"  is  the  subject  of  Part  IV,  developed  in  chapters  31-37.  The 
titles  of  the  chapters  indicate  the  nature  of  the  treatment : — problems 
and  principles  of  social  control;  crime  and  its  causes;  crime  and  its 
treatment;  religion,  public  opinion,  and  politics  as  agencies  of  public 
control ;  education ;  educational  agencies  outside  the  schools. 

For  pedagogical  reasons  which  the  author  diinks  are  sufficiently 
weighty,  the  concrete  phases  of  sociology  form  the  introductory  part 
of  the  treatise.  The  country,  the  city,  crowds,  wealth  and  its  dis- 
tribution, poverty  and  its  treatment  are  the  practical  problems  discust, 
Not  only  is  it  revolutionary  to  put  such  topics  first  in  a  work  on 
general  sociology'  but  to  put  some  of  them  in  such  a  work  at  all. 
Personally  I  prefer  to  introduce  the  study  of  the  subject  by  a  con- 
sideration  of  social  origins,   because  the  student  can  see  society   in 
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its  simpler  aspects  and  from  that  point  work  up  to  the  more  com- 
plex characteristics  and  processes.  I  have  tried  both  methods  and 
can  get  the  best  results  by  that  introduction.  However,  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  instructors  differ  in  methods  and  that  what 
is  best  for  one  may  not  be  for  another.  And  in  this  volume  there 
is  no  obstacle  to  making  use  of  the  part  dealing  with  social  evolu- 
tion  as  the  introductory  consideration. 

What  an  author's  system  of  sociologj'  is  will  be  determined  by 
what  he  considers  the  task  of  sociology  to  be.  A  condensed  state- 
ment of  Professor  Hayes's  idea  of  the  field  is  that  sociology  is  to 
describe  and  analyze  social  phenomena;  classify  them  into  types; 
compare  these  types  by  peoples,  classes,  and  epochs;  study  their  causes 
and  evolution  thru  their  similarities  and  differences,  as  also  thru 
the  similarities  and  differences  between  their  internal  and  external 
causal  conditions ;  derive  laws  from  the  ascertained  tendencies ;  and 
evaluate  the  social  activities  according  to  their  quality  and  effects  on 
further  social  activities.  This  is  a  pretty  full  program,  one  that 
Professor  Hayes  has  exemplified  in  the  theoretical  or  general  portion 
of  his  work. 

Were  I  to  indicate  wherein  this  work  makes  a  contribution  of 
an  original  sort  to  the  science  of  sociology,  I  would  suggest  that  it 
is  found  in  the  classification  of  the  conditions  which  determine  social 
life,  and  in  the  analysis  and  classification  of  social  activities.  The 
former  ofFers  a  scientific  and  very  convenient  method  of  treating 
the  determining  conditions  of  society,  and  the  latter  appears  to  me 
to  be  an  advance  over  previous  classificatory  schemes. 

The  freedom  from  pedantry  which  the  volume  exhibits  is 
gratifying.  Sociology  is  not  made  to  appear  a  mere  academic  mat- 
ter but  a  vital  subject  for  life.  The  author  does  not  fear  the  use 
of  a  diagram  or  graph  when  'his  idea  can  be  advanced  thereb5% 

The  volume  is  carefully  written,  interesting  and  sometimes  strik- 
ing in  its  mode  of  presentation,  free  from  dogmatism  and  from  repe- 
titions and  abstract  generalizations  of  the  non-inductive  sort,  full, 
well  balanced,  wholesome,  enlightening.  I  am  sure  it  is  especially 
well  adapted  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  student  and  to  give  him  a 
wholesome  respect  for  the  field  of  sociology  and  a  good  understand- 
ing of  the  working  of  society.  It  promises  to  be  a  useful  text,  espe- 
cially in  institutions  which  can  give  but  one  course  in  sociology  and 
which  want,  therefore,  a  survey  of  both  social  theory  and  social 
problems. 

John  M.  Gillette 
Department  of  Sociology, 

Universitv  of  North  Dakota 
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The  Riverside  History  of  the  United  States:  William  E. 
DoDD,  Editor.  The  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Chicago,  1915.  Four  Volumes.  Price,  $1.75  per 
volume,  $6.00  for  the  set,  leather;  $1.25  per  volume,  cloth. 

Vol.  I.  Beginnings  of  the  American  People:  Carl 
Lotus  Becker,  Professor  of  European  History,  University 
of  Kansas.     XXXI-f-276  pp. 

Vol.  n.  The  New  Nation:  Frederic  L.  Paxson,  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  University  of  Wisconsin.     XIV-[-342  pp. 

Vol.  HI.  Expansion  and  Conflict:  V\^illiam  E.  Dodd, 
Professor  of  American  History,  Chicago  University.  XXXVI 
+330  pp. 

Vol.  IV.  Union  and  Democracy:  Allen  Johnson,  Pro- 
fessor of  American  History,  Yale  University,  XXVIII-l-346 
pp. 

This  four-volume  work.  Riverside  History  of  the  United  States, 
by  the  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  is  the  first  experiment  of  its 
kind  since  the  Epoch  Series  in  American  History,  a  three-volume 
work  issued  first  in   1892  by  Longmans,  Green,  &  Company. 

The  later  history  is  edited  by  Wm.  E.  Dodd  of  the  University 
of  Chicago.  In  the  preface  the  editor  announces  as  his  general  pur- 
pose the  presentation  of  our  national  history  in  a  form  available  as 
a  college  text  for  advanced  classes  and  also  as  a  convenient  manual 
for  the  use  of  the  business  or  professional  man.  It  may  well  be 
questioned  whether  these  two  purposes  are  compatible  in  the  field  of 
United  States  history,  but  whether  or  not  the  editor  has  succeeded 
in  producing  a  good  college  text,  the  volumes  will  prove  exceedingly 
useful  to  the  general  reader. 

The  first  volume  of  the  series  deals  with  colonial  history,  and 
unlike  most  works  on  this  subject  the  Revolutionary  War  is  included 
as  a  part  of  the  general  discussion.  There  is  little  new  in  the  mate- 
rial presented  but  the  book  is  significant  in  its  omissions,  especially 
in  the  chapter  on  the  period  after  1763.  The  discussion  of  the  origins 
of  English  migration  and  of  the  evolution  of  the  English  colonies 
is  most  excellent.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  author 
is  justified  in  excluding  any  adequate  discussion  of  French  coloniel 
life,  in  view  of  the  intimate  relations  existing  between  these  two 
groups  of  colonies  after  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  America 
and  the  creditable  part  taken  by  the  French  explorers  and  traders 
in  the  conquest  of  the  continent. 

There  will  remain  with  tlie  reader,  however,  after  studying  this 
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scholarly  little  volume  a  very  satisfactory  picture  of  what  went  on  in 
America  during  our  formative  colonial  period.  Much  of  the  mate- 
rial included  in  these  chapters  has  been  collected  and  arranged  by 
a  student  well  versed  in  this  special  field.  This  fact  will  giv^s  the  first 
volume  of  the  series  a  distinct  advantage  over  most  of  its  competitors 
and  will  be  a  decisive  factor  in  its  future  popularity  with  teachers 
and  readers.  The  omission  of  much  conventional  material  gives  room 
for  adequate  presentation  of  the  salient  features  in  English  colonial 
life,  and  these  difficult  tasks  have  been  done  boldly  and  with  no  little 
skill. 

The  second  volume  brings  our  history  down  nearly  to  the  end 
of  Adams'  administration,  an  awkward  stopping  place  since  it  lays 
upon  the  editor  the  necessity  of  taking  up  in  the  next  volume  the 
same  subjects  already  treated  by  his  colleague  in  the  three  concluding 
chapters  of  the  previous  work.  Conventional  chronology  is  quite 
generally  followed  in  this  volume  by  the  author,  who  presents  'his 
section  of  our  national  history  principally  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
political  parties  and  factions  of  the  time.  Such  a  conception  of  our 
complex  national  life  is  manifestly  one-sided  and  unsatisfactory  tho 
there  is  the  advantage  of  simplicity  and  unity  not  otherwise  possible 
in  dealing  with  the  many  phases  of  our  history  during  the  years  cov- 
ered by  his  survey.  The  use  of  maps,  even  tho  inconveniently  small, 
forms  the  most  striking  contribution  to  our  political  history  which 
appears  in  this  volume.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  author 
should  have  accepted  in  its  entirety  the  out-worn  political  phraseologj' 
contemporary  with  the  events  he  describes.  In  its  larger  aspect  under 
a  liberal  interpretation  the  political  life  of  this  period  can  be  made 
to  reveal  the  growth  of  national  ideals  and  principles  that  amply 
sufficed  for  our  needs  during  the  succeeding  generation. 

The  author  tells  us  at  the  outset  of  'his  discussion  that  the  Federal 
constitution  was  the  work  of  a  party  and,  therefore,  not  a  national 
achievement  that  sums  up  the  experiences  of  over  a  century  of  con- 
stitution making.  Accepting  the  current  part)'  terms  at  their  face 
value  he  naturally  misses  the  significance  of  the  contest  over  the  alien 
and  sedition  laws  as  bringing  into  existence  our  first  national  party 
with  a  program  and  an  organization  which  compares  favorably  with 
those  of  later  times. 

The  map  of  the  election  of  1800  most  admirably  s'hows,  for  the 
first  time,  the  truly  national  character  of  the  Republican  party  and 
the  sectional  and  factional  basis  of  the  Federalists.  Had  the  vote  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  Louisiana  purchase  been 
mapped    and    compared   with    the   one   of   the   election    of    1800,    no 
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clearer  demonstration  would  be  needed  of  the  completeness  or  the 
earlier  victory,  but  unfortunately,  this  is  not  done.  The  author  still 
further  ignores  the  significance  of  the  excellent  map  of  the  vote  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  declaration  of  war  in  181 2. 
The  older  view,  which  the  author  repeats,  was  that  the  principal 
opposition  to  the  war  came  from  the  Northeast.  But  the  map  clearly 
shows  that  the  eastern  third  of  Massachusetts,  the  larger  part  of 
Vermont,  and  a  majority  of  votes  in  Maine  (eastern  district  of 
Mass.)  and  New  Hampshire  favored  the  war  and  a  majority  of  the 
votes  cast  against  the  war  came  from  outside  New  England.  The 
treatment  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  is  not  satisfactory  since  there 
is  no  summary  of  the  gains  of  the  respective  parties  in  the  contro- 
versy, and  thus  the  whole  subject  is  left  at  loose  ends.  The  chapter 
on  the  rise  of  national  soverenty  is  especially  disappointing  since 
the  reader  is  given  to  understand  that  this  fundamental  concept  in 
American  political  development  is  merely  a  by-product  of  the  Fed- 
eral Judiciary.  We  are  told  nothing  of  the  rising  tide  of  nationalism 
in  the  great  Middle  West  that  manifests  itself  in  those  three  sig- 
nificant mesures,  tariff  of  18 16,  national  Bank  of  18 16,  and  interanl 
improvements  of  181 7,  fathered  by  Calhoun  and  a  small  group  and 
opposed  by  the  partisans  of  sectionalism  in  the  South,  in  New  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere.  The  Supreme  Court  decisions  would  have 
remained  locked  up  in  the  unread  government  reports  had  not  a 
constituency  as  wide  as  the  nation  called  for  an  exposition  of  the 
doctrine  of  national  soverenty  to  defend  their  doctrine  and  confound 
the  factional  enemies  of  the  nation.  It  was  Daniel  Webster  who  made 
principles  of  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  the  possession  of  every 
nationalist  in  the  country. 

Excellent  maps  of  the  principal  roads  and  canals  appear  in  this 
volume  but  the  national  significance  of  these  achievements  as  aflfect- 
ing  the  problem  of  transportation  in  the  west  receives  scant  notice. 

The  third  and  largest  volume  of  the  series  is  given  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  period  from  the  election  of  Jackson  to  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  inequality  observable  in 
the  various  portions  of  this  work.  The  chapters  devoted  to  the 
administration  of  Andrew  Jackson  are  full  of  interest,  but  there 
is  little  hint  that  the  author  has  grasped  the  full  significance  of  the 
Jacksonian  program  or  understands  \:at  sources  of  his  power  over 
his  vast  constituency.  Neither  is  he  more  fortunate  in  his  statement 
of  the  issues  at  stake  in  the  famous  Webster-Hayne  debate,  when  he 
puts  the  case  as  one  merely  of  sectional  differences,  overlooking  en- 
tirely the  fundamentals  of  national  soverenty  which  Webster  ex- 
pounded to  the  undoing  of  many  popular  fallacies  concerning  states' 
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rights.  The  best  treatment  of  this  period  is  still  to  be  found  in 
Woodrow  Wilson's  Division  and  Reunion  in  the  Epoch  Series  abovis 
referred  to. 

The  author  is  far  more  successful  in  dealing  with  that  "terra 
incognita"  of  American  history,  the  period  from  Jackson  to  the  Civil 
War.  Here  he  presents  in  new  combination  much  that  is  novel  and 
convincing  from  the  researches  of  numerous  scholars  into  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Middle  West.  He  handles  the  men  and  mesures  of 
this  perplexing  and  obscure  period  with  admirable  skill  and  without 
fear  of  violating  conventions.  At  one  point  only  does  he  seem  to  fail 
in  catching  the  spirit  of  the  troubled  generation  that  sought  to  solve 
the  problems  of  slavery.  The  force  of  the  moral  disapproval  of 
slavery  that  grew  with  the  years  seems  to  have  a  relatively  insignifi- 
cant place.  Yet  this  supplies  the  key  to  the  unreasoned  fanaticism 
of  John  Brown,  the  extraordinary  influence  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
and  the  unshaken  patience  and  marvelous  fortitude  of  President  Lin- 
coln. Otherwise  the  chapters  that  deal  with  these  questions  are 
unusually  full  of  interest  and  replete  with  suggestion. 

The  final  volume  of  the  series  deals  with  the  period  after  the 
Civil  War.  The  subjects  dealt  with  are  so  close  to  our  own  time 
and  are  still  so  much  debated  that  it  is  especially  difficult  to  deal 
successfully  with  them.  The  author  has  performed  his  task  with 
no  little  skill  and  has  dealt  with  the  whole  range  of  live  topics  with 
tact  and  discrimination.  It  can  not  be  held  as  a  criticism  of  this 
volume  that  no  reference  to  Canada's  part  in  our  history  is  to  be 
found  in  its  pages.  Especially  in  western  Canada  is  it  emphatically 
true  that  the  frontier  still  survives  and  free  land  is  still  playing  its 
historic  role.  But  in  one  of  the  two  later  volumes  of  this  series 
there  should  have  been  found  a  place  for  what  our  northern  neighbor 
is  doing  and  is  likely  to  do  as  affecting  our  own  future. 

As  a  whole,  the  series  will  commend  itself  highly  to  the  teacher 
and  to  the  general  reader.  The  type  is  a  little  difficult  to  read  and 
the  maps  are  often  obscure  from  their  small  size.  But  on  the  whole 
the  conception  of  a  brief  and  compact  manual  of  United  States  his- 
tory has  been  successfully  carried  out  for  the  different  periods  cov- 
ered in  each  volume.  Their  varying  points  of  view  will  not  find 
equal  favor  in  the  ej'es  of  students  or  of  the  reading  public.  Making 
every  allowance,  however,  no  one  can  doubt  that  a  distinct  advance 
has  been  made  in  these  volumes  in  the  direction  of  a  readable  and 
a  scholarly  presentation  of  the  entire  range  of  our  national  history. 

O.    G.    LiBBY 

Department  of  History, 

University  of  North  Dakota 
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History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria:  Robert  William  Rogers. 
Sixth  Edition.  2  Vols.  (I.,  pp.  XXVI+542;  II.,  XIX+609). 
Abingdon   Press,   New  York   City,    1915.     Price,  $10.00  net. 

One  of  the  notable  appearances  the  past  year  in  the  field  of 
ancient  learning  is  the  sixth  edition  of  Professor  Rogers'  History 
of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  The  author  is  eminently  fitted  by  nature 
and  training  for  Oriental  studies.  Pupil  of  such  scholars  as  Delitzsch 
and  Erman,  widely  traveled  in  the  countries  studied,  master  of  the 
tongues  in  which  the  records  were  written — Doctor  Rogers  has  in 
this  monumental  edition  consummated  more  than  thirty  years  of  the 
closest  research.  For  more  than  a  quarter  century  he  has  devoted 
summers  and  several  Sabbatical  years  to  study  at  Oxford  and  in  the 
British  Museum  with  frequent  excursions  to  the  Continent  and  fur- 
ther East.  In  addition  to  definite  knowledge  the  author  possesses 
to  a  rare  degree  the  faculty  of  popular  presentation  without  sacrifice 
of  accuracy. 

The  present  edition  is  not  only  a  thoro  revision,  it  is  to  a  large 
degree  a  new  work,  twelve  hundred  pages  as  against  eight  hundred 
in  the  previous  editions.  Not  only  has  the  literature  of  the  subject 
in  the  several  languages  been  studied  and  duly  considered,  but  every 
item  rests  ultimately  on  original  sources.  The  early  history  is  en- 
tirely rewritten,  and  in  the  later  period  nearly  every  page  shows 
marks  of  revision.  The  first  volume  is  "Prolegomena,"  and  includes 
the  history  of  the  excavations,  sketches  of  the  great  men  who  have 
built  up  the  study  of  Assyriolog} ,  the  sources,  geography  of  the  land, 
the  script,  and  questions  of  chronology. 

The  history  of  excavations  is  brought  dov/n  to  the  very  latest 
undertakings,  including  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1890-1900; 
the  Banks-University  of  Chicago,  1894- 1904;  the  German  Orient 
Society,  1897-1914;  the  British  labors,  1890-1905;  and  the  Turkish 
excavations,  1894.  A  personal  interest  is  added  to  the  narrative 
by  the  addition  of  magnificent  half-tones  of  these  great  scholars,  as 
well  as  of  views  of  the  land  and  the  excavated  sites.  Likewise  volume 
II  is  sumptuously  illustrated  with  photographs  of  historic  tablets  and 
monuments,  and  equipped  with  comprehensive  chronological  charts. 

Over  the  chronology'  of  Babylonia  there  has  been  long  and  vio- 
lent debate.  One  woke  up  to  find  that  over  night,  due  to  compu- 
tations of  some  new  champion,  some  king  or  dynasty  had  been  raised 
or  lowered  a  thousand  years  or  more,  or  it  might  be,  consecutive 
dynasties  telescoped.  On  scarce  a  point  are  out  text-books  worse 
awry.     It  is  interesting  to  note  a  few  chief  dates  as  determined  by 
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Rogers:  Utug,  Patesi  of  Kish,  c.  3400  B.  C,  Sargon  (I),  King  of 
Agade,  c.  3000  B.  C.  Dungi,  Dynasty  of  Ur,  2459-2401,  Hammu- 
rapi  2130-2087.  Even  so  late  as  the  conquest  of  Samaria,  emenda- 
tions are  seen ;  Tiglathpileser  III  becomes  the  fourth  of  that  name, 
and  Shalmameser  IV  becomes  Shalmeneser  V. 

The  tone  of  the  book  is  not  dogmatic,  and  on  all  mooted  points 
Rogers  is  content  to  rest  on  the  evidence.  Thus  of  the  Sumerians 
we  read: 

"It  seems  probable  that  they  (i.e.,  the  Sumerians)  entered 
Babylonia  from  the  East  over  the  mountains  and  tablelands  of 
Elam  *  *  *^  But  it  does  not  yet  appear  whence  they  came 
into  Elam,  and  there  is  no  solid  basis  for  speculation."  Again,  after 
the  discussion  of  Semitic  origins,  Rogers  says:  "  *  *  *  There 
still  remain  more  potent  considerations  in  favor  of  a  third  view,  that 
the  original  home  of  the  Semites  was  in  Arabia.  This  latter  view 
seems  ever  to  find  fresh  support  in  the  newer  facts,  and  to  me  is 
clearly  the  best  solution  of  the  problems.  It  should,  however,  be 
admitted  that  it  does  not  find  universal  acceptance  among  scholars." 

Who  would  seek  further  will  find  to  hand  a  carefully  selected, 
classified  bibliography. 

It  is  impossible  in  such  brief  space  to  allude  to  the  thousands 
of  details,  each  calling  for  infinite  labor  and  for  utmost  nicety  of 
judgment  amid  a  babel  of  conflicting  voices.  One  must  not  be  ful- 
some, but  one  cannot  help  rejoicing  that  here  in  our  America  scholars 
are  beginning  to  produce  such  work  as  this  "monumentum  acre 
perennius." 

Wallace  N.  Stearns 
Department  of   History   and   Religious   Education. 

Fargo  College 


A  History  of  English  Literature:  Walter  S.  Hinchman, 
Master  of  English  in  Groton  School.  The  Century  Company, 
New  York  City,  19 15.  XII-)-455  pp.  and  95  illustrations. 
Price  $1.30  net,  postpaid. 

Textbooks  on  the  history  of  English  literature  are  so  numerous 
that  one  may  question  the  reasons  for  new  arrivals.  Even  the  pub- 
lisher's announcement  of  "distinctive  features"  rarely  offers  sufficient 
credentials  for  the  book's  admission  to  the  study.  It,  therefore,  was 
with  some  prejudice  that  the  writer  opened  Hinchman's  A  History 
of  English  Literature . 

But  if  the  book  was  begun  with  reluctance,   it  was  continued 
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with  delight.  The  author  proved  to  have  a  production  both  scholar!}' 
and  attractive.  Like  most  textbooks  on  this  subject,  it  covers  the 
whole  range  of  English  literature  from  Beowulf  to  Kipling.  To 
present  these  twelve  centuries  of  literature  in  four  hundred  pages 
requires  unusual  skill  in  the  art  of  omission  and  seletcion.  The 
author  has  met  the  problem  well.  He  arranges  the  contents  into 
nine  chapters,  each  dealing  with  a  distinct  period  of  literature. 
Naturally,  chapter  one  tells  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  while  chapter  nine 
brings  us  to  the  Victorian  age  and  a  brief  survey  of  present-day 
writers.  The  longest,  and  likewise  the  most  masterful,  chapter  is 
the  one  on  the  Elizabethan  age. 

Mr.  Hinchman  states  in  the  preface  that  his  aim  is  to  lay  stress 
on  the  facts  of  the  history  of  English  literature,  rather  than  on  the 
interpretation  of  it.  This  he  has  done.  There  is  very  little  philo- 
sophical or  interpretative  discussion ;  the  author  is  content  to  tell  in 
simple  narrative  the  story  of  our  literature.  And  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  book  is  intended  for  high  schools,  where  student*  are 
concerned  mostly  with  the  presentation  of  facts.  In  the  efifort  to 
make  literature  seem  real  and  attractive  one  hundred  or  more  pic- 
ture illustrations  are  used,  each  on  its  logical  page.  Many  of  these 
are  reprints  of  famous  paintings  and  represent  English  landscape, 
architecture,  and  dramatic  epiosdes.  Such  scenes  as  Ellen's  Isle,  The 
Tabard  Inn,  Addison's  Walk,  Stake  Pogis  Churchyard,  The  Fortune 
Theatre,  and  Dr.  Johnson's  Club  are  appropriately  selected.  Some 
might  criticise  the  use  of  so  many  pictures  as  an  attempt  to  "popu- 
larize," but  why  should  not  the  facts  of  literature  be  made  attractive? 

The  preface  also  states  that  the  intention  is  to  place  the  em- 
phasis on  men,  on  what  they  did,  and  on  how  they  came  to  do  it — 
not  on  what  the  world  thinks  of  their  performance.  And  lest  the 
student  be  confused  and  discouraged  by  the  multiplicity  of  names, 
only  the  really  great  writers  are  presented.  Discretion  is  shown  in 
the  relative  space  allotted  to  the  important  figures.  Thus  Shakes- 
peare has  27  pages,  Milton  16,  Addison  7,  and  Fielding  1.  At  the 
conclusion  of  each  chapter  are  chronological  tables  giving  the  names 
of  the  less  important  writers,  and  suggestions  for  advanced  study. 
Especially  helpful  in  the  list  of  novels  which  portray  the  spirit  of 
each  period ;  for  instance,  Bulwer  Lytton's  Harlod  and  Kingsley's 
Hereward  the  Wake  are  suggested  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  age ;  Scott's 
Marmion,  and  Mark  Twain's  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper  for  the 
Renaissance;  Scott's  Kenilworth  and  Schiller's  Mary  Stuart  for  the 
Elizabethan  era. 

The  appendix  contains  a  chapter  on  "Literarv  Forms"  and  one 
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on  "Versification."  The  matter  is  well  analyzed  and  information 
is  presented  in  concise  form  for  the  student,  but  these  are  subjects 
which  properly  belong  in  a  rhetoric  book.  One  can  hardly  justify 
the  inclusion  of  such  material,  unless  it  be  that  every  textbook  writer 
feels  impelled  to  make  an  appendix. 

Mr.  Hinchman's  style  of  writing  is  noticeably  clear,  simple,  and 
at  times  picturesque.  He  has  the  art  of  presenting  facts  in  a  striking 
and  even  entertaining  manner.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  schoolmaster 
who  can  thus  divest  himself  of  the  musty  odor  of  book  shelves  and 
pedagogical  dryness.  One  is  imprest,  too,  with  his  aim  to  be  con- 
crete thru  the  abundant  use  of  illustrative  material.  When  reference 
is  made  to  the  heroic  couplet  of  Pope,  the  quaint,  pompous  style  of 
Johnson,  the  subtle  humor  of  Lamb,  and  the  lyrical  beauty  in  Keats, 
an  illustrative  passage  invariably  follows.  This  method  of  con- 
creteness  is  necessary  for  the  average  high  school  boy. 

As  the  author  has  had  fourteen  years  experience  in  teaching 
English  literature  to  secondary  students,  he  understands  how  to  adapt 
a  text  to  their  particular  needs.  For  high  school  purposes  the  book 
is  entirely  commendable. 

John  Adams  Taylor 
Department  of  English, 

University  of  North  Dakota 


A  Working  Basis:  Wallace  Nelson  Stearns,  Professor  of 
History,  and  Religious  Education,  Fargo  College,  Fargo,  North 
Dakota.  The  Gorham  Press,  Boston  and  Toronto,  1914.  lOi 
pp.     Price,  75c. 

Dr.  Stearns  has  been,  for  many  years,  a  teacher  of  college  stu- 
dents. Intelligently  and  sympathetically  interested  in  young  life,  he 
has  come  very  close  to  these  students;  handling  the  subjects  that 
are  his,  Biblical  literature  and  history,  he  has  come  to  know  the 
problems  they  have  to  solve  and  the  difficulties  they  have  to  sur- 
mount in  trying  to  work  out  a  sane  and  wholesome  theory  of  life. 
He  has  realized  how  serious  these  difficulties  are  and  how  hard  the 
struggle  sometimes  is.  With  individuals  and  with  groups  he  has 
thought  and  fought  his  way  thru  and  in  this  little  book,  which  he 
calls  "A  Working  Basis,"  he  has  tried  to  ease  the  struggle  for  others. 

The  really  great  struggles  of  a  young  man's  life  are  closely  re- 
lated to  religion.  Many  religious  terms  in  common  use  he  thinks 
are  difficult  to  understand,  and  many  conceptions  that  seem  to  be  the 
common  property  of  his  fellows,  hard  to  harmonize  with  his  matter- 
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of-fact  ways  of  thinking  and  acting:  "Immortality,"  "Reconciliation," 
"Conscience,"  "Praj'tr,"  the  "Immaculate  Conception,"  &c.,  &c., 
far  from  being  terms  to  conjure  with  are  veritable  stumbling  blocks 
in  his  way.  Such  topics  as  these  Dr.  Stearns  has  here  tried  to  dis- 
cuss in  a  simple,  straightforward  manner.  He  has  not  tried  to  settle 
things  for  the  reader — does  not  pretend  to  speak  with  authority — but 
merely  to  assist  the  thoughtful  reader  in  his  own  efforts  at  interpre- 
tation. In  a  word,  he  merely  suggests  a  "working  basis."  To  such 
young  people  the  book  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  very  welcome.  To  myself, 
some  years  ago  while  passing  thru  the  stage  of  questioning  and  read- 
justment, it  would  have  been  a  veritable  boon. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  clear  and  frank  manner  of  dealing  with 
what  are  difficult  topics  let  me  quote  briefly  from  the  discussion  of 
"On  the  Reasonableness  of  Prayer":  He  begins,  "How  can  prayer 
change  the  procedure  of  irrevocable  law?  How  can  the  petition  of 
an  individual  alter  the  destiny  of  society?  Why  should  man  pray 
to  a  God  who  knows  better  than  we,  what  to  give,  and  who  is  even 
more  ready  to  give  than  we  to  ask?"  Sympathetically  the  discussion 
guides  the  reader's  thought  till  he  is  ready  to  join  in  the  closing  sen- 
tence. "  *  *  *  we  see  the  chief  end  of  prayer  in  the  rendering 
of  man's  will  one  with  God,  and  in  the  moulding  of  man's  conduct, 
rather  than  in  satisfying  his  desires."  And  in  the  treatment  of  the 
topic,  "On  the  Person  of  Christ,"  the  reader  is  likewise  drawn  to  see, 
with  the  writer,  that  "For  practical  purposes  it  is  not  what  preceded 
the  advent  of  Christ  that  counts,  but  what  followed  in  its  wake." 

The  book  is  put  out  by  the  Gorham  Press  of  Boston  as  one  of 
its  "Library  of  Religious  Thought."  It  is  well  and  attractively 
bound,  and  neatly  printed  in  large  clear  type. 

A.  J.  Ladd 
Department  of  Education. 
Universitv  of  North  Dakota 


Papers  and  Proceedings  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of 
THE  Minnesota  Academy  of  Social  Sciences:  J.  F.  Eber- 
SOLE,  Editor.  Free  Press  Printing  Co.,  Minneapolis,  191 5. 
VI+206  pp. 

This  volume  comprises  the  papers  and  discussions  of  the  Minne- 
sota Academy  of  Social  Science  during  its  three  sessions  and  an  Ap- 
pendix comprising  a  bill  to  be  introduced  into  the  state  legislature 
for  the  establishment  of  a  state  reformatory  for  women.  The  presi- 
dential address  by  Professor  John  A.  Ryan,  D.D.,  considers  "Mini- 
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mum  wage  laws  to  date."  It  reviews  minimum  wage  legislation 
and  the  working  of  laws  passed  in  Australasia,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  States.  New  Zealand  and  other  Australasian  states  began 
minimum  wake  provisions  as  incidental  agencies  of  their  compulsory 
arbitration  mesures.  Later  at  least  three  of  the  states  passed  specific 
minimum  wage  laws.  Expert  investigations  elicit  that  the  results 
are  satisfactory  and  that  practically  no  ill  effects  are  observable. 
While  New  Zealand  began  such  legislation  in  1894,  Great  Britain 
did  not  provide  for  commissions  to  fix  minimum  wages  till  1910. 
The  provisions  were  first  applied  to  but  four  trades,  but  due  to  the 
excellent  effects  they  were  extended  to  four  others  in  193 1.  In  the 
United  States,  Massachusetts  passed  the  first  minimum  wage  law  in 
191 1,  but  in  1913  it  was  followed  by  the  passage  of  laws  in  eight 
other  states.  The  various  provisions  differ  considerably  in  the  dif- 
ferent states,  and  the  laws  have  been  in  effect  too  short  a  time  to 
draw  final  conclusions  relative  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived.  But 
reports  from  Massachusetts,  Utah,  Oregon,  and  Washington  indi- 
cate that  the  effects  on  labor  have  been  beneficial  and  that  business 
has  not  suffered  injury. 

Miss  Miriam  Carey  contributes  an  interesting  paper  in  the  first 
session  on  educational  work  of  the  state  welfare  institutions,  re- 
viewing the  situation  relative  to  the  insane,  the  various  institutions 
for  children,   the  reformatory  for  men,   and  the  state  prison. 

The  second  session  was  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  mothers' 
pension  laws.  Mrs.  F.  W.  Reed  reviews  the  arguments  for  such 
pensions,  the  working  of  the  laws  in  such  states  as  have  passed  them, 
and  pays  some  attention  to  similar  laws  in  Denmark  and  New  Zea- 
land. The  terms  of  the  laws  passed  by  twenty  states  providing  for 
mothers'  pensions  in  191 3  are  reviewed.  At  this  session  Mr.  J.  J. 
O'Connor  deals  with  public  allowance  to  children  of  poor  widows, 
giving  the  arguments  of  supporters  and  opponents,  criticising  the 
legislation  of  Illinois,  and  indicating  what  private  benevolence  might 
be  expected  to  do.  Altho  a  representative  of  private  charity,  he 
rather  favors  the  use  of  public  funds  under  guarded  conditions. 
Senator  W.  A.  Campbell,  who  introduced  the  bill  which  was  passed 
by  the  legislature  of  Minnesota  providing  for  widow's  pensions, 
which  bill  the  previous  speaker  had  asserted  was  an  ill-advised  copy 
of  the  Illinois  law,  made  a  spirited  defense  of  the  Minnesota  law 
and  of  widows'  pensions  by  the  state.  He  also  entered  into  a  scath- 
ing criticism  of  organized  charity. 

In  the  third  session,  the  subject  of  woman  suffrage  was  con- 
sidered, Mrs.  Andreas  Ueland  and  Miss  Josephine  Schain  present- 
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ing  the  advantages,  and  Miss  L.  C.  Gilfillan  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Car- 
penter presenting  the  disadvantages.  Other  papers  of  the  Academy 
were  devoted  to  a  separate  reformatory  for  women  in  Minnesota, 
by  C.  E.  Vasaly,  the  problem  of  women  social  workers  of  the  state 
institutions  by  Nancy  E.  Tomlinson,  and  the  advisability  of  having 
a  woman  member  of  the  state  board  of  control  by  Katherine  R. 
Williams. 

This  report  of  the  proceedings  is  a  creditable  volume  and  con- 
tains some  valuable  papers.  Its  editor,  J,  F.  Ebersole,  has  supplied 
a  useful  index. 

John  M.  Gillette 
Department  of  Sociology, 

Univisrsity  of  North  Dakota 


Longman's  English  Classics:  Ashley  H.  Thorndike,  Profes- 
sor of  English  in  Columbia  University,  Editor.  Longmans, 
Green,  and  Company,  New  York.     Price  25c  each. 

Longmans,  Green,  and  Company  have  recently  added  the  fol- 
lowing four  books  to  their  English  Classics  Series:  Emerson's  "Es- 
saj^s  on  Manners  with  Other  Essays,"  edited  by  Eunice  J.  Cleveland, 
of  the  Northrop  Collegiate  School,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota ; 
Macaulay's  "Speeches  on  Copyright"  bound  with  Lincoln's  "Cooper 
Institute  Address,"  edited  by  Dudley  H.  Miles,  of  the  Evander 
Childs  High  School,  New  York  City;  Tennyson's  "The  Coming  of 
Arthur,"  "The  Holy  Grail,"  and  the  "Passing  of  Arthur";  edited 
by  Sophie  Chantal  Hart,  of  Wellesley  College;  and  Shakespeare's 
"Hamlet,"  edited  by  David  T.  Pottinger,  of  the  Thayer  Academy, 
Braintree,  Massachusetts. 

When  one  considers  the  bewildering  array  of  these  various 
editions  designed  for  school  and  college  use,  one  is  inclined  to  chal- 
lenge each  new  comer  for  a  reason  for  increasing  the  multitude. 
The  challenge  may  be  waived,  however,  in  respect  to  additions  made 
to  a  very  meritorious  series.  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company  have 
established  a  uell  deservied  reputation  for  securing  the  services  of 
some  of  the  most  able  scholars  in  the  country  to  edit  their  classics. 
In  addition  to  this  fact,  the  books  are  strong  and  attractively  bound ; 
printed  in  clear,  large,  type,  and  sold  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

These  four  classics  follow  the  general  plan  of  the  series.  One 
observes  that  the  youthful  point  of  view  was  kept  in  mind  by  the 
editors  as  they  chose  from  the  lives  of  the  authors  those  facts  that 
would  be  most  alluring  to  young  people;  the  early  home  life,  anec- 
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dotiss  of  boj'hood,  struggles  of  early  manhood,  the  power  of  a  great 
desire,  and  the  satisfaction  of  achievement.  The  chronological  tables 
are  most  serviceable  in  aiding  the  student  to  get  the  author  properly 
placed  in  his  period.  The  contemporary  writers  and  events  help  the 
memory'  and  the  imagination  to  create  a  valuable  historical  back- 
ground. The  notes  appended  to  each  classic  are  sufficiently  copious 
to  supply  all  needs;  they  are  of  the  type  that  stimulate  thoro  study. 

The  special  feature  of  the  Emerson  classic  is  an  extensive  plan 
for  the  study  of  the  essays.  Any  teacher  who  presents  Emerson  is 
obliged  to  evolve  some  such  scheme;  so  these  questions  and  outlines 
should  be  M'elcome  time-savers.  The  Macaulay  address  is  carefully 
introduced  by  a  clear  exposition  of  the  meaning  and  history  of  cop}'- 
right,  and  by  a  review  of  the  debates  that  led  up  to  this  speech.  The 
historical  background  is  created  for  the  Lincoln  speech  by  a  vivid 
description  of  the  situation  Lincoln  met  the  night  he  delivered  his 
Cooper  Institute  address.  Miss  Hart  summarizes  each  idyll  in  the 
Tennyson  classic  and  explains  its  connection  with  the  others.  Theme, 
sources,  and  poetic  form  are  treated  in  a  brief,  suggestive  manner. 
The  author  urges  the  use  of  pictures  as  aids  that  may  help  the  imagi- 
nation to  re-create  the  days  of  chivalry. 

Quite  unreservedly  it  may  be  said  that  these  four  classics  equal 
the  others  in  the  series,  in  respect  to  mechanical  and  literary  work- 
manship. 

Edna  Twamley 
Department  of  English, 

University  of  North  Dakota 


A  Dictionary  of  Simplified  Spelling:  Compiled  by  Frank  H. 
ViZETELLY  from  the  Funk  and  Wagnalls'  New  Standard  Dic- 
tionary. Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London, 
1915.     151  PP-     Price,  75c. 

The  movement  for  simplified  spelling  is  coming  on  apace.  Many 
things  indicate  that  a  larger  interest  is  being  taken  and  a  more  health- 
ful attitude  shown.  The  phase  of  the  movement  called  "Suggested 
Faculty  Action"  that  has  been  emphasized  during  the  last  year  has 
been  very  successful.  Up  to  the  present  time  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
universities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools  have  fallen  into  line  and 
are  now  using  in  their  official  correspondence  and  in  their  publica- 
tions a  large  number  of  the  simplified  forms.  The  University  of 
North  Dakota  is  one  of  this  number  tho  its  interest  and  practise  ante- 
date, by  several  years,   this  particular  phase  of  the  movement. 
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In  addition  to  this  work  on  the  part  of  the  colleges  the  move- 
ment has  now  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  individual  supporters 
who,  in  a  quiet  but  persistent  way,  are  helping  it  along  by  daily  use. 
Another  evidence,  a  recent  one,  of  the  growing  popularity  of  the  re- 
form is  the  publication  of  the  book  here  under  review — "A  Diction- 
ary of  Simplified  Spelling."     The  list  of  words  now  being  used  is  so 
extensive,  and  the  number  of  people  using  them  so  large  that  some- 
thing more  definite  and  more  complete  than  the  various  "lists"  sent 
out  from  time  to  time  had  come  to  be  necessary.     So  much  are  the 
forms  being  used  now,  and  by  so  many  people  not  accustomed  to  apply 
rules  and  principles  perfectly  clear  to  the  scholar  that  something  more 
immediately  ready  at  hand  and  simpler  of  application — and  authora- 
tive,  too, — is  needed.     So  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  for  several  years  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  has  been  urged 
to  issue  a  comprehensive  alphabetic  guide  to  the  simplifications  recom- 
mended.        The  "Dictionary  of  Simplified  Spelling"  has  come  forth 
in  response  to  that  repeated  demand.     And  it  is  just  what  has  been 
demanded;  it  is  comprehensive,  containing  more  than   12,000  words, 
and  the  words  are,  of  course,  arranged  alphabetically  making  it  very 
easy  to  find  out  whether  the  spelling  of  a  certain  word  has  been  sim- 
plified and  also  the  spelling  of  any  such  word  needed.    The  simplified 
form  is  given  first  in  bold   type,   and  this  is  followed  by  the  older 
form.     Dr.  Vizetelly,   the  compiler,   is   a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  and  has  been  an  active  sup- 
porter of  simplified  spelling  for  more  than  twenty-five   years.      He 
knows  whereof  he  speaks.     He  is  an  expert  in  the  field.     One  need 
not  hesitate  to  follow  him.     In  addition  to  the  list  of  words  given, 
the  book  contains  a  preface  telling  why  it  was  put  out  and  explain- 
ing its  use.     There  are  also  to  be  found  the  rules  for  simplification 
recommended   by  the  American   Philological  Association   as  well   as 
those  recommended   h\  the  Simplified   Spelling  Board.        With   this 
dictionary  on  one's  desk  there  should  be  no  difficulty   whatever   in 
keeping  in  intelligent  touch  with  the  movement,  and  yet  for  that  it 
is  quite  necessary.     It  should  be  found  in  every  school  room  and  in 
every  library  in  the  land  as  well  as   in  the  homes  of  all  dictionary- 
users. 

A.  J.  Ladd 
Department  of  Education, 

University  of  North  Dakota 


University  Notes 

The  Attendance         There  are  several  ways  of  mesuring  a  university's 

growth.  One  of  these  is  by  attendance.  Not 
long  ago  a  well  known  man  said  the  University  does  good  work  and 
it  ought  to  keep  up  with  the  growth  of  the  State  in  attendance.  It 
is  not  generally  understood  that  is  just  what  the  University  has 
done.  In  fact  it  has  grown  more  rapidly  than  the  State  population 
in  the  last  five  years.  The  follovving  figures  from  the  Registrar's 
Office  indicate  the  progress  the  University  is  making  this  year. 

The  attendance  in  the  various  departments  of  the  University 
to  date  for  the  current  year  is  as  follows: 

College  of  Liberal  Arts 268 

School  of  Education   190 

Model  High  School 108 

Engineering    Colleges    78 

School  of  Medicine 62 

School  of  Law 85 

Graduate  Department 9 

Correspondence   Department    I2i 

Special     28 

Total 949 

This  is  an  increase  of  about  12  per  cent  over  last  year. 

The  Educational  Under  the  law  creating  the  State  Board  of 
Survey  Regents,  provision  was  made  for  a  survey  of  the 

educational  institutions  of  the  state.  The  Regents  arranged  with 
Commissioner  Claxton  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
to  assist  in  making  the  survey.  Dr.  E.  B.  Craighead,  former  presi- 
dent of  the  University-  of  Montana  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  the 
survey  work  in  the  state.  At  the  time  of  the  State  Educational 
Association  meeting  in  Grand  Forks  in  November,  the  Commission 
met  and  visited  a  number  of  the  institutions.  Their  visit  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  conference  in  Washington,  and  a  careful  stud)-  of  cata- 
logs and  printed  material  relating  to  all  the  institutions  was  made 
at  the  same  time.  A  second  visit  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Craighead 
and  in  January,  Dr.  W.  T.  Bawden  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  is  to  join  Dr.  Craighead  in  the  arrangement  of  a  pre- 
liminary report,  which  is  to  be  made  to  the  Regents  at  their  meeting 
in  January.    From  such  observation  as  can  be  made  at  this  time,  the 
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Commission  is  working  quietly  and  carefully  at  the  task  assigned 
to  them.  There  should  be  a  comprehensive  report  as  the  result  of 
their  Ir'.bors  that  will  form  a  basis  for  the  division  of  educational 
functions  the  Regents  hope  to  establish. 

University  and  the  The  North  Dakota  Educational  Association  held 
Educational  Ass'n  j,.^  annual  meeting  for  191 5  on  November  3,  4, 
and  5,  at  Grand  Forks.  The  meeting  was  unvisually  well  attended, 
many  towns  and  cities  having  closed  their  schools  for  the  entire  three 
days  so  as  to  give  the  teachers  the  opportunity.  The  programs 
for  the  general  sessions  were,  in  the  main,  strong  and  the  various 
sectional  programs  full  of  interest.  President  A.  G.  Crane,  of  the 
Minot  Normal  School,  was   President  of   the  Association. 

An  unusual  number  of  strong  speakers  from  the  outside  had 
been  secured  w^ho  added  materially  to  the  strength  and  value  of  the 
programs.  Honorable  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  spoke  several  times,  always  with  force,  conviction, 
sanity,  and  pleasing  effect.  Professor  Lotus  D.  Coffman,  the  new 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
was  well  received  at  one  of  the  general  sessions  in  his  address  on 
"The  Old  and  the  New  Points  of  View  in  Education."  Irving 
Bacheller,  the  novelist,  pleased  a  large  evening  gathering  with  his 
inimitable  effort  at  "Keeping  up  with  Lizzie."  This  number  was 
planned  as  a  diversion  from  the  close  and  hard  work  of  the  regular 
programs,  and  was  appreciated.  Mr.  Percival  Chubb,  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  English  in  the  Ethical  Culture  School  of  New  York  City, 
now  at  the  head  of  the  Ethical  Culture  Society  of  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, was  also  a  welcome  visitor.  Mr.  Chubb  spoke  several  times 
on  topics  closely  related  to  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  schools. 
In  addition  to  these,  who  addrest,  mainly,  the  general  sessions,  some 
of  the  sections  had  outside  assistance.  Mr.  Louis  P.  Lockner,  Madi- 
son, Wisconsin,  Secretary  of  the  American  Peace  League,  was  on 
the  program  of  a  Peace  meeting,  and  Mr.  Hugh  J.  Hughes,  of  Min- 
neapolis, on  that  of  the  Section  of  School  Administration.  Arrange- 
ments had  also  been  made  for  an  address  by  Booker  T.  Washington, 
but  the  illness  which  a  little  later  caused  his  death  prevented  his 
appearance. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  and  as  is  always  true  at  these  annual 
meetings,  heavy  drafts  were  made  on  the  University  faculty  for 
speakers  on  the  various  programs.  Another  interesting  feature  of  the 
University's  contribution  to  the  success  of  the  meeting  is  seen  in  the 
relatively    large    number  of  former    students,    now  school  men  and 
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women  in  the  state  ,\vho  presented  papers  and  participated  in  dis- 
cussions. And  th'e  choice  of  the  Association  for  its  next  President 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University — Miss  Beatrice  Johnstone,  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Grand  Forks  County. 

All  in  all,  this  tv/enty-ninth  meeting  of  the  Association  is  easily 
counted  as  one  of  the  most  successful  yet  held.  In  the  large  number 
attending,  in  the  high  character  of  the  discussions,  and  in  the  intel- 
ligent appreciation  of  advanced  educational  thought  the  meeting 
promises  much  for  educational  betterment  in  North  Dakota. 

The  University  and  For  many  years  the  University  of  North  Dakota 
Simplified  Spelling     |^^g  j^^gj^  connected,  in  one  Vv'ay  or  another,  with 

the  movement  for  the  simplification  of  spelling.  Professor  Joseph 
Kennedy,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  has  been  for  several 
years  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Simplified  Spelling 
Board,  and  Dr.  A.  J.  Ladd,  Professor  of  Education,  was  last  year 
elected  to  a  similar  position.  For  five  years  the  institution  has  been 
using  in  this  publication,  the  Quarterly  Journal,  quite  a  generous 
vocabulary  of  the  simplified  forms.  The  basis  of  this  vocabulary 
is  the  list  used  by  the  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company  in  the  Literary 
Digest  and  other  publications,  but  it  has  been  considerably  supple- 
mented by  arbitrary  selections  of  our  own  from  the  Simplified  Spell- 
ing Board's  recommendations.  For  two  years  the  same  forms  have 
been  used  in  the  annual  catalog  and  other  publications.  The  students 
have  all  the  time  been  allowed  to  use  the  forms  being  used  by  the 
institution. 

The  most  significant  advance  step,  however,  was  taken  last  year 
when  the  University  Council,  upon  the  recommendation  of  President 
McVey,  unanimously  voted  to  adopt  the  "Suggested  Faculty  Action'' 
then  being  recommended  by  the  Simplified  Spelling  Board.  That 
"Action"   is  as  follows: 

"i.  Adopt,  for  use  in  the  official  publications  and  correspondence 
of  your  institution,  the  simpler  and  shorter  of  alternativ  spellings 
authorized  bj  whatever  dictionary  (or  dictionaries)  your  institution 
consults  as  its  authority.  This  will  mean,  for  example,  using  rente?-, 
not  centre;  colore  not  colour;  grain,  not  gramme ;  license,  not  licence; 
maneuver,  not  manoeuvre ;  medieval,  not  mediaeval;  quartet,  not 
quartette;  traveler,  not  traveller,  etc. 

"2.  Adopt,  for  use  in  official  publications  and  correspondence, 
the  Twelv  Words  adopted  by  the  National  Education  Association, 
viz:  program,  catalog,  decalog,  prolog,  demagog,  pedagog,  tho,  alt  ho, 
thoro,  thorofare,  thru,  thruout. 
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"3.  Allou-  students  who  may  wish  to  do  so  to  use  in  their  ritten 
work  any  spellings  recommended  by  a  recognized  body  of  scolars, 
and  given  vocabulary  place  in  any  of  the  standard  dictionaries 
(Webster's,  The  Century,  The  Standard)  ;  such  as  abandond,  curv, 
doctrin,  dropt,  foren,  harth,  helth,  fotograf,  shal,  tung,  wil,  etc. 

''Note.  Action  by  the  faculty  is  not  intended  to  control  the 
usage  of  individual  members,  altho  such  personal  use  is  greatly  to  be 
desired.'' 

While  the  University  has  adopted  the  above  program,  it  will 
be  some  time  before  it  enters  into  its  full  inheritance.  With  people 
in  full  sympathy,  even  mildly  enthusiastic,  it  takes  time  to  make  the 
adjustment.  But  earlier  individual  prejudices  are  gradually  being 
removed,  more  and  more  of  both  faculty  members  and  student  body 
are  using  the  simpler  forms,  and  the  institution  is  clearly  in  line, 
keeping  even  pace  with  others  of  a  progressive  character. 

University  Athletics  The  past  season  has  been  an  interesting  one  in 

University  athletics  and  in  general  a  successful 
one.  The  football  team  has  won  a  clear  title  to  the  state  champion- 
ship and  is  tied  with  Montana  and  South  Dakota.  In  spite  of 
several  unfortunate  injuries  early  in  the  season,  the  game  with  Mon- 
tana was  the  most  brilliant  exhibition  of  football  seen  on  the  local 
field  in  recent  years,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  St.  Thomas 
game,  the  work  thruout  the  year  maintained  the  standard.  One 
noticeable  feature  was  the  uniformly  good  team-play  rather  than 
the  work  of  a  few  individual  stars,  altho  several  men  did  distinguish 
themselves  by  especially  good  work. 

The  schedule  of  four  home  games  and  the  high  rank  of  the 
teams  played  demanded  better  local  support  than  was  received,  so 
that  the  season  was  not  a  financial  success.      The  schedule  was  as 

U.    of    Minnesota 41      Minneapolis 

U.  of  Montana 10     Grand  Forks 

Fargo  College o 

St.  Thomas 7 

S    D.   State  College-     o 
20     Agricidtural  College-     o     Fargo 

U.   of   So.   Dak.   —     o     Sioux  Falls 

The  basketball  season  opened  with  three  series  of  class  games 

before  the  holidays.     These  games  serve  as  try-outs  for  the  varsity 

men  and  are  all  fiercely  and  closely  contested.     It  is  planned  to  have 

a   basketball    league  of   eight   teams  of  seven   men   each,   similar   to 
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the  baseball  league  that  was  so  successful  last  spring.  The  teams 
will  pla_v  two  games  a  week,  each  team  playing  every  other  one, 
the  winner  being  chosen  on  the  percentage  basis,  and  presented  with 
a  suitable  trophy.  These  teams  with  the  varsity  squad  will  make 
about  seventy  men  who  are  regularly  playing  basketball  during  the 
season. 

The  tennis  courts  east  of  the  gymnasium  are  to  be  flooded  for 
a  rink  and  a  number  of  hockey  teams  developed. 

Military  Training  The  question  of  military  training  in  the  uni- 
at  the  University  versifies  of  the  country  is  receiving  considerable 
attention  as  one  phase  of  the  general  question  of  military  preparedness 
in  the  United  States.  In  its  broader  sense  a  comprehensive  system 
of  preparedness  would  require  the  cooperation  of  all  sources  of  pro- 
duction and  transportation  in  the  country,  the  development  of  a 
system  of  citizen  soldiery,  and  some  means  of  governmental  control 
for  its  efficient  utilization.  Such  a  reorganization  would  touch  the 
foundations  of  our  national  life  and  our  fundamental  principles  of 
government,  and  is  of  profound  political,  social,  and  economic  in- 
terest as  well  as  a  problem  in  the  fullest  utilization  of  the  scientific 
engineering  knowledge  of  the  country.  Under  such  conditions  it  is 
natural  to  look  to  the  universities  for  important  contributions  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem. 

In  its  narrower  sense,  as  related  to  educational  institutions,  this 
means  merely  the  introduction  of  military  drill  such  as  a  number 
of  the  state  universities  now  have  and  as  was  once  required  for  all 
first  and  second  year  men  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  but 
was  discontinued  during  the  Spanish-American  war.  The  educa- 
tional value  of  military  training  is  a  question  in  itself,  independent 
of  any  possible  need  for  the  immediate  use  of  such  training.  It  is 
urged  that  military  training  is  a  unique  method  of  physical  train- 
ing, recreation,  discipline,  and  patriotic  inspiration.  For  the  uni- 
versity it  would  furnish  an  esprit  de  corps  and  a  basis  of  organiza- 
tion for  many  public  occasions  that  might  be  used  to  advantage.  It 
may  be  too,  that  conditions  in  the  United  States  have  led  to  the 
development  of  an  extreme  individualism  that  a  certain  amount  of 
military  training  might  help  to  reduce  without  destroying  its  essen- 
tial value.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  the  world  is  now 
suffering  from  the  curse  of  militarism,  that  preparation  for  defense 
necessarily  becomes  more  and  more  extensive  until  the  country  is 
liable  to  be  plunged  into  war  to  justify  the  existence  of  the  system. 
The  United  States  has  taken  an  advanced  position  in  favor  of  peace 
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treaties  and  universal  arbitration  and  cannot  countenance  any  form 
of  militarism.  The  fact  of  obviousl}'  inadequate  preparation  is  an 
effective  means  of  keeping  a  nation  out  of  war,  and  the  universities 
should  not  lend  their  aid  in  the  development  of  the  military  spirit. 

The  general  sentiment  among  th'e  students  does  not  seem  to 
be  definite  either  for  or  against  the  introduction  of  military  drill, 
but  at  an  informal  discussion  of  the  subject  before  the  University 
Club,  made  up  of  faculty  members,  strong  arguments  w^ere  presented 
on  both  sides.  Some  action  in  the  matter  of  military  preparedness 
will  undoubtedly  be  taken  at  the  next  session  of  Congress  and  the 
question  deserves  the  thoughtful  attention  of  all  university  men. 

The  National  Con-  At  Chicago,  November  29  to  December  2,  a 
ference  at  Chicago  g^.^^^  convention  was  held  to  consider  the  prob- 
lems of  marketing  and  farm  credits.  In  fact,  this  was  the  third 
time  this  gathering  had  come  together  under  the  name  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Marketing  and  Farm  Credits.  There  were  rnore  than 
600  delegates  from  44  states  and  several  foreign  countries.  The 
University  of  North  Dakota  was  interested  in  this  meeting,  first, 
because  of  the  problems  involved,  and  second,  because  the  President 
of  the  University  had  twice  been  selected  as  the  Chairman  of  the 
Conference.  In  addition,  Dr.  James  E.  Boyle  occupied  a  prominent 
place  on  the  program. 

The  publicity  given  to  the  Conference  was  very  widespread,  but 
some  of  it  materially  misrepresented  the  purpose  of  the  meeting. 
There  was  no  intent  or  any  provision  made  to  unite  all  the  farmers 
of  the  country  into  one  gigantic  organization,  as  some  of  the  papers 
suggested.  In  providing  for  a  permanent  organization  the  Commit- 
tee on  Organization  recommended  that  an  American  Agricultural 
Organization  Society  should  be  created  and  that  the  Conference  itself 
should  go  on  as  an  open  forum.  In  the  words  of  the  resolution,  the 
Organization  Society  should  have  for  its  purpose: 

( 1 )  To  examine  into  the  methods  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  farm  products  with  a  view  of  evolving  a  system  of  greater 
economy  and  efficiency  in  handling  and  marketing  the  same. 

(2)  To  encourage  and  promote  the  cooperative  organization 
of  farmers  and  of  those  engaged  in  allied  industries  for  mutual  help 
in  the  distribution,  storing,  and  marketing  of  produce;  for  the 
economical  transfer  of  agricultural  produce  from  the  producer  to 
consumer,  for,  in  short,  the  efficient  organization  of  the  business  of 
agriculture. 

(3)  To  supply  instructors  and  lecturers  upon  the  subject  of 
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cooperation  among  farmers,  auditing  and  accounting  experts  and  legal 
advice  in  matters  relating  to  organization. 

(4)  To  issue  reports,  pamphlets,  and  instructions  which  will 
help  in  spreading  knowledge  of  the  best  means  of  rural  betterment 
and   organization. 

(5)  To  organize  and  cooperate  with  central  bodies  and  local 
branches  of  societies  or  other  associations,  for  the  promotion  of  "better 
farming,  better  business,  and  better  living." 

(6)  To  encourage  and  cooperate  with  educational  institutions, 
departments,  societies,  educational  centers,  etc.,  in  all  efforts  to  solve 
the  questions  of  rural  life,  rural  betterment  and  agricultural  finance 
and  marketing  and  distribution  of  produce  and  the  special  applica- 
tion of  the  facts  and  methods  discovered  to  the  conditions  existing 
among  farmers  of  America  and  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  in- 
creasing cost  of  living. 

(7)  To  investigate  the  land  conditions  and  land  tenure  with 
a  view  to  working  out  better,  more  equitable,  and  fairer  systems  of 
dealing  with  this  problem  so  vital  to  the  social  and  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  countrj^ 

(8)  To  call  from  time  to  time  such  conferences  or  conventions 
as  will  carry  out  the  above  mentioned  objects. 

In  the  general  resolutions  the  Conference  made  almost  the  iden- 
tical recommendations  that  were  made  to  Congress  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Honorable  David  F.  Houston.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
there  must  be  federal  provision  for  the  standardization  of  farm 
products,  better  information,  and  an  inspection  of  terminal  markets. 
In  the  statement  on  rural  credits  the  Conference  declared  that  a 
rural  credit  system  should   be  created  to  aid: 

( 1 )  Tenants  who  are  in  need  of  working  capital  and  who  are 
willing  to  form  approved  cooperative  organizations  under  which 
moderate  credit  may  be  safely  extended. 

(2)  Tenants,  who  have  reached  a  financial  condition  which 
makes  the  purchase  of  land  a  safe  risk  but  who  require  larger  loans 
and  longer  time  than  they  can  secure  under  the  existing  commercial 
credit  conditions  ; 

(3)  Land  owners  who  desire  to  add  permanent  improvements 
without  impairment  of  working  capital. 

We  oppose  any  legislation  that  suggests  the  wholesale  distribu- 
tion of  government  funds  or  the  loaning  of  government  credit,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  encourage  land  speculation,  or  land  investments 
which  the  business  experience  of  our  people  has  shown  to  be  hazardous. 

This  Conference,  therefore,  strongly  endorses  a  practicable  plan 
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for  rural  credit.  It  just  as  strongly  protests  against  any  plan  that 
will  end  mainly  in  real  estate  speculation  and  increase  in  land  values 
to  the  disadvantage  of  actual  settlers. 

Any  plan  adopted  for  aiding  settlers  by  a  better  system  of  rural 
credit  should  be  preceded  by  an  effective  plan  for  preventing  the  in- 
crease of  land  values  that  otherwise  is  certain  to  deprive  the  settler 
of  intended  aid.  This  is  done  in  Ireland  and  elsewhere  by  fixing  in 
advance  the  prices  at  which  land  shall  be  sold  by  owners.  It  is  done 
in  Victoria,  Australia,  and  elsewhere  by  government  purchase  and 
resale  to  settlers.  It  might  perhaps  be  done  by  an  unearned  increment 
tax  on  benefited  lands.  Whatever  method  may  be  adopted  on  in- 
vestigation, we  consider  that  this  object  of  preventing  speculation  and 
providing  that  the  actual  settler  rather  than  the  speculator,  or  so- 
called  "investor"  shall  have  the  full  advantage  of  improved  credit 
is  the  most  needed  preliminary  step  in  a  program  of  rural  credit, 
reclamation  and  land  settlement. 

In  a  letter  to  President  McVey,  Honorable  Clarence  Ousley  of 
Texas  said  regarding  the  Conference: 

"I  have  said  to  several  friends  that  the  Chicago  Conference  was 
the  best  meeting  of  the  kind  I  ever  attended.  It  was  the  sanest,  most 
thoughtful,  and  I  believe  the  most  helpful  that  has  been  invoked 
since  we  first  began  to  talk  about  marketing  and  credit.  The  papers 
and  recommendations  of  the  Conference  when  they  are  published 
ought  to  have  a  very  fine  effect.  The  best  result  of  all  perhaps  is  the 
more  or  less  unanimous  body  of  doctrine  or  opinion  concerning  these 
subjects  that  will  go  out  to  the  several  states  represented." 
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Announcement 

THE  Quarterly  Journal  is  a  periodical  main- 
tained by  the  University  of  North  Dakota.. 
Its  primary  function  is  to  represent  the  varied 
activities  of  the  several  colleges  and  departments  of 
the  University,  tho  contributions  from  other  sources 
are  welcomed  when  they  are  the  fruitage  of  scien- 
tific research,  literary  investigation,  or  other  form 
of  constructive  thought.  Correspondence  is  solicited. 
All  communications  should  be  addrest, 

The  Quarterly  Journal, 

University,  North  Dakota. 

Editor's  Bulletin  Board 

'"|~^HE  July  number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal 
-■■  will  appear  about  Commencement  time,  and 
w^ill  present  some  of  the  contributions  of  present 
and  former  members  of  the  University  to  the  politi- 
cal and  social  sciences.  Among  the  articles  sub- 
mitted or  in  preparation  we  may  mention  four  on 
educational  subjects:  The  University  of  Society  by 
Dr.  J.  M.  Gillette,  Vocational  Education  by  Dean 
Calvin  C.  Crouch,  University  Extension  by  Mr.  J. 
J.  Pettijohn,  and  The  Schools  of  South  Africa  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Coles.  The  recent  Convocation  ad- 
dress by  Dr.  Frank  Allen,  exchange  lecturer  from 
the  University  of  Manitoba,  on  The  Limitations  of 
Science,  and  The  Biological  Point  of  View  by  Dr. 
G.  R.  Davies  are  interesting  discussions  of  science 
from  a  somewhat  philosophical  point  of  view\  Two 
articles  of  special  interest  to  North  Dakota  lawyers 
are  those  by  Dr.  Joseph  Lewinsohn,  and  Professor 
Lauriz  Void  on  legal  problems  in  North  Dakota. 
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Chemistry  and  the  World  War 

George  A.  Abbott, 
Professor  of  Cherriistry,   University  of  North  Dakota 

WAR  is  a  violent  but  effective  adjuster  of  human  perspective. 
In  spite  of  the  colossal  foil)'  and  the  deplorable  waste  of  all 
that  goes  to  make  civilization  worth  while,  war  nevertheless  often 
serves  to  bring  about  quickly  the  public  recognition  and  appreciation 
of  important  matters  which  in  normal  times,  owing  to  the  dead  weight 
of  human  conservatism,  would  require  j'ears  of  tedious  evolution, 
And  so  it  has  happened  in  the  present  death-grip  of  nations  that  the 
world  has  suddenly  come  to  the  realization  of  the  vital  dependence 
of  civilization  upon  science,  and  particularly  the  science  of  Chemistry. 

Chemistry  arose  from  the  dark  mists  of  Alchemy  and  the  Black 
Art,  and  even  3'et  it  is  unfortunately  associated  in  the  minds  of  many 
people  with  magic  and  uncanny  mysticism.  Because  of  the  obscure 
and  subtile  nature  of  his  work  and  his  natural  secretive  instincts,  the 
chemist  has  until  recently  received  less  public  recognition  than  the 
workers  of  any  other  profession.  The  bewildering  nature  of  the 
changes  which  he  seeks  to  explain  requires  a  highly  developed  and 
specialized  experimental  skill,  as  well  as  the  clear  understanding  of 
a  special  symbolic  language  without  which  it  is  impossible  for  the 
mind  to  grasp  the  relationships  involved.  These  somewhat  severe 
requirements  must  of  necessity  effectually  close  the  doors  of  Chem- 
istry against  the  uninitiated,  who  tho  generally  conceding  that  the 
chemist  dwells  in  a  spectacular  and  mysterious  realm,  are  now  for 
the  first  time  beginning  to  realize  that  this  realm  is  after  all  merely 
their  own  wonderful  world  which  he  is  able  in  larger  mesure  to 
understand,  appreciate  and  control. 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  explaining  chemical  processes  to  minds 
inexperienced  in  chemical  thinking  has  embarrassed  even  the  greatest 
teachers.  When  asked  by  some  visitors  to  his  laboratory  what  he 
was  doing.  Professor  Remsen  once  replied: — "I  very  much  regret 
that  I  cannot  tell  you  what  I  am  doing;  I  tried  to  do  so  once  and 
I  was  begged  to  stop."  And  so  the  public  has  been  left  largely  to 
its  own  resources  to  figure  out  the  function  of  the  chemical  profes- 
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sion,  often  with  amusing  misconception  and  embarrassment  as  when 
the  Governor  of  an  Eastern  State  addressed  the  members  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  as  "Physicians  and  Druggists."  Small 
wonder  after  all  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  public  sources  of  infor- 
mation as  to  the  field  of  activity  of  the  chemist  are  so  often  limited  to 
the  signs  displayed  on  the  corner  drug  store. 

War  came  and  suddenly  the  obscure  chemist  was  dragged  into 
the  center  of  the  stage  wnth  the  dazzling  spot-light  full  upon  him, 
while  hundreds  of  papers  and  magazines  in  this  country  continue  to 
devote  editorial  space  to  the  criticism  of  American  chemists  and 
chemical  engineers,  ascribing  to  them  ignorance,  inactivity,  and  in- 
competence because  of  the  sudden  shortage  of  dyes,  medicinais  and 
photographic  chemicals.  In  this  they  were  largely  influenced  by  the 
wild  outcry  of  the  dye  users  in  particular  who  became  at  once  "cla- 
morous and  h3Sterical,"  demanding  that  American  chemists  imme- 
diately go  to  work  and  make  dyestuffs  regardless  of  whether  Ameri- 
can chemists  were  going  to  make  any  money  or  not.  All  of  this 
agitation,  which  can  readily  be  shown  to  be  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  relative  importance  of  the  industries  affected,  has  misled  the 
public  into  thinking  that  Industrial  Chemistry  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  the  manufacture  of  dyes,  and  because  he  has  heard  that  this 
country  is  dependent  upon  Germany  for  many  of  these  products,  the 
man  on  the  street  is  continually  prating  about  the  wonderful  indus- 
trial chemistry  of  Germany,  altho  in  most  cases,  as  Dr.  Walker  has 
pointed  out,  he  is  not  only  grossly  ignorant  of  the  achievements  of 
industrial  chemistry  in  his  own  country,  but  often  lie  does  not  even 
know  the  difference  between  a  chemist  and  a  pharmacist,  or  between 
the  latter  and  a  dispenser  of  soda  water  and  cigars.  To  him  a  chem- 
ical engineer  is  a  man  who  runs  a  chemical  fire  engine.  Yet  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  make  the  most  invidious  comparisons  between  Ameri- 
can chemists  and  their  Teutonic  rivals,  always  with  the  insinuation, 
if  not  indeed  the  bold  statement,  that  German  chemists  represent  a 
superior  brand  of  the  curious  creatures  and  that  American  chemists 
should  "wake  up"  and  "get  busy"  and  learn  how  t(*  make  the  things 
needed  so  that  business  men  might  continue  to  reap  their  pr<:ifits  in 
peace.  The  attitude  of  the  textile  manufacturers  and  dye  users  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  words  of  one  of  them:  "We  need  dyestuffs, 
so  get  busy  and  make  them ;  don't  hem  and  haw  and  make  excuses, 
but  get  right  on  the  job."  At  the  same  time  it  is  charged  that  the 
users  of  djTS  have  persistently  refused  to  finance,  patronize  or  even 
encourage  an  American  dye  industry.  Dr.  Hesse  has  dealt  with  this 
situation    in   a   series   of   masterful   presentations   in    which   he   takes 
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the  dye  users  to  task  for  their  selfish  indifference.  In  this  connec- 
tion he  says: — "All  users  of  dyes  have  known  for  forty  years  that 
the  principle  source  of  supply  is  Germany  and  they  have  also  know^n 
of  the  attempts  to  make  dyes  in  this  country.  The  users  themselves 
decline  to  participate  actively  and  financially  in  any  dyestuff  manu- 
facture and  they  further  decline  to  contract  with  prospective  dyestuff 
manufacturers  for  even  a  portion  of  their  requirements,  in  other 
words,  their  position  is  one  of  passive  criticism — dead  weight.  The 
users  say  that  their  position  is  acutely  distressing  and  they  are  facing 
serious  hardships  for  want  of  dyestuffs  and  they  want  steps  taken  hy 
others  to  see  that  they  are  never  again  placed  in  such  a  position  of 
hardship — no  matter  what  others  may  stand  to  lose."  Dr.  Hesse 
makes  it  very  plain  that  textile  manufacturers  and  other  users  of 
dyes  and  chemicals  miay  obtain  all  the  American  made  dj'es  and  chem- 
icals they  need  if  they  are  willing  to  co-operate  and  assure  the  makers 
that  after  the  war  is  over  the  American  industry  will  be  adequatel)' 
supported.  With  a  spirit  of  co-operation  which  stands  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  the  attitude  of  these  clamorous  dye  users,  American  chemists 
stand  ready  and  eager  to  join  with  the  consumers  of  dyes  in  the  up- 
building of  a  self-contained  American  Coal  Tar  Color  Industry. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  there  are  not  less  than 
900  different  complex  chemical  substances  used  as  coal  tar  dyes  and 
that  300  "intermediates,"  themselves  not  dyes,  must  also  be  made, 
or  no  fewer  than  1200  different  products  requiring  separate  processes 
of  manufacture,  hundreds  of  expensive  and  difficult  operations,  and 
the  most  careful  supervision  by  experts  at  ever\^  stage  of  the  pro- 
cesses. There  must  be  no  break  in  the  chain  or  the  modest  dividends 
disappear.  In  Germany  this  industry  has  been  developed  partly  thru 
the  encouragement  of  Government  subsidy,  but  mainly  thru  the 
patience  and  skill  of  the  chem.ists  aided  by  the  closest  co-operation 
of  the  great  Universities  and  even  more  by  the  generous  policy  of 
the  manufacturers,  Avho  recognizing  the  difficulties  involved,  were 
content  to  keep  large  groups  of  chemists  at  work  for  many  years, 
knov/ing  that  if  one  of  their  number  succeeded  his  achievement  would 
more  than  repay  the  outlay  for  the  services  of  all.  It  is  stated  that 
the  great  Badische  Company  retained  the  services  of  a  highly  paid 
research  chemist  for  10  years  before  his  work  resulted  in  any  profit 
to  the  company.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  succeeded  in  producing 
dyes  which  have  since  netted  them  millions  of  dollars  in  dividends. 

On  account  of  the  present  notoriety  we  are  apt  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  in  this  countrj^  w^  have  a  much  larger  tar  industry.  In 
America  the  entire  tar  is  utilized   in   the  manufacture   of  tar  oils, 
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roofiing  and  paving  materials,  disinfectants,  etc.,  while  the  coal  tar 
color  industrj'  uses  only  about  6  or  7  per  cent  of  the  tar.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Little  the  total  value  of  the  earnings  of  the  German  coal 
tar  color  industry  is  only  approximately  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
candy  sold  annually  by  the  Woolworth  Stores,  while  the  dividends 
of  such  companies  as  the  Sears  Roebuck  Co.,  the  Ford  Motor  Co., 
the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  and  others  exceed  those  of  the  sub- 
sidized dye  industry  of  Germany,  in  some  cases  four  fold.  Dr.  Little 
also  points  out  and  emphasizes  another  important  reason  why  a  com- 
plete coal  tar  color  industry  has  not  developed  on  American  soil.  He 
says: — "The  plain  underlying  reason  why  we  have  been  unable  dur- 
ing 30  years  of  tarifi  protection  to  develop  in  this  country  an  inde- 
pendent and  self-contained  coal  tar  color  industry,  while  during  the 
same  period  the  Germans  have  magnificently  succeeded,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  failure  of  our  manufacturers  and  capitalists  to  realize  the  crea- 
tive pov/er  and  earning  capacity  of  industrial  researcji.  This  power 
and  this  capacity  have  been  recognized  by  Germany  and  on  them  as 
corner  stones  her  industries  are  based." 

Several  years  ago  a  banquet  was  held  in  Berlin  in  honor  of  the 
exchange  lecturer  from  Harvard  University  to  the  University  of 
Berlin.  It  was  a  brilliant  social  event  at  which  were  present  the 
flower  of  German  scholarship  and  the  greatest  of  her  civic  and  mili- 
tary men.  It  is  reported  that  on  this  occasion  the  German  Emperor 
himself,  lifting  his  glass  to  drink  a  toast,  remarked: — "Gentlemen, 
the  Chemists  are  German\'s  greatest  asset."  At  that  time  tliese 
words  meant  little,  but  toda\-  the  world  knows  what  he  meant. 
Consider  the  position  of  the  Central  Powers  in  the  present  conflict; 
with  Great  Britain  in  undisputed  control  of  the  seas  it  is  impossible 
to  import  the  Chilean  nitrate  upon  which  all  nations  formerly  de- 
pended for  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid  and  explosives.  Stop  the 
continuous  supply  of  nitric  acid  and  the  most  powerful  battleship,  42 
centimeter  mortar,  submarine,  and  Zeppelin,  become  as  harmless  as 
a  rattlesnake  without  his  fangs.  The  success  of  German  arms  is 
often  explained  as  due  to  the  fact  that  large  stores  of  war  munitions 
were  collected  in  anticipation  of  the  struggle,  but  it  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  smokeless  powder  used  in  the  great  guns  is  not  a 
stable  product  and  that  if  it  is  not  used  within  a  limited  time  it 
becomes  dangerous  and  liable  to  undergo  spontaneous  explosion  in 
the  magazines.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  continued  warfare  that 
the  manufacture  of  explosives  be  carried  on  simultaneously.  We 
have  seen  that  Germany  had  previously  developed  the  coal  tar  color 
Industry  into  practically  a  one-nation  business.     The  tar  is  obtained 
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in  the  distillation  of  bituminous  coal  for  the  purpose  of  making  gas 
and  coke.  There  is  also  obtained  in  this  process  the  valuable  by- 
product ammonia.  A  few  years  ago  Professor  Ostwald  developed 
a  method  by  which  ammonia  is  easily  oxidized  into  nitric  acid.  Now 
gun  cotton,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  powders  used  in  all  guns,  is 
made  by  treating  cotton  with  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid.  Again 
coal  tar  contains  a  light  oil  known  as  toluene  which  is  one  of  the 
basal  substances  used  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes,  but  when  it  is 
treated  with  nitric  acid  it  yields  the  pow^erful  explosive  "tri-nitro- 
toluene"  or  "T.  N.  T."  as  it  is  commonly  designated  by  military 
men.  This  remarkable  explosive  is  stable  enough  to  make  its 
handling  safe  and  it  may  even  be  fired  in  shells,  but  when  detonated 
its  explosion  is  so  violent  that  steel  and  concrete  previously  regarded 
as  bomb-proof  are  shattered  like  glass. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  regulations  were  enforced  in  Ger- 
many prohibiting  the  private  burning  of  coal  and  requiring  it  to  be 
first  distilled  in  order  to  recover  the  valuable  by-products  but  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  enormous  supply  of  powders  could  be  obtained  from 
the  ammonia  produced  in  this  way.  Another  source  of  nitric  acid 
is  the  atmosphere  itself.  In  Norway  the  spectacular  method  devel- 
oped by  Bjorkland  and  Eyde  fans  the  air  itself  through  enormous 
discs  of  electric  flame  whereby  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  of  the  air 
are  made  to  unite  into  a  gas  which  when  treated  with  water  forms 
nitric  acid.  In  spite  of  this  brilliant  achievement  which  has  won 
the  applause  of  the  world,  the  method  requires  the  expenditure  of 
so  much  energy  that  it  is  only  successful  where  electricity  may  be 
economically  generated  by  natural  water  power,  and  even  then  it 
is  questioned  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  use  the  power  in  other 
industries  and  buy  the  nitric  acid.  Germany  may  be  using  this  method 
but  it  is  improbable  owing  to  the  fact  that  other  more  economical 
methods  are  at  her  disposal.  One  of  these  methods  is  a  modification 
of  an  industry  which  has  long  been  in  use  in  this  country  and  Canada 
for  the  production  of  a  nitrogenous  fertilizer  called  calcium  cyana- 
mide,  or  "Lime-nitrogen."  This  valuable  substance  is  obtained  by 
passing  nitrogen  gas  over  hot  calcium  carbide,  the  latter  substance 
being  the  well-known  "carbide"  made  by  heating  lime  and  coke  in 
an  electric  furnace  and  used  with  water  to  generate  acetylene  gas. 
The  nitrogen  required  is  obtained  from  air  by  means  of  enormous 
liquid  air  plants  and  oxygen  is  a  valuable  bj-product.  When  this 
cyanaiTiide  is  treated  with  steam  in  strong  autoclaves,  it  is  converted 
into  ammonia,  which  as  we  have  noted  is  then  easily  oxidized  into 
nitric  acid. 
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Again  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Professor  Haber,  of 
Switzerland,  devised  a  clever  method  of  making  ammonia  from  its 
elements,  nitrogen  and  hydrogen.  These  gases  are  made  to  unite 
by  passing  them  under  high  pressure  into  a  vessel  containing  certain 
substances  which  act  as  catalytic  agents  and  regulating  both  tem- 
perature and  pressure  within  certain  necessary  limits.  The  indus- 
trial success  of  this  brilliant  method  is  dependent  upon  the  cheap  and 
abundant  production  of  the  gases.  None  of  the  former  expensive 
metliods  could  be  used,  but  Haber  found  that  hydrogen  may  be  abun- 
dantly obtained  from  "water  gas"  which  is  made  by  blowing  steam 
thru  a  mass  of  incandescent  coke,  and  that  nitrogen  m.ay  be  obtained 
from  "producer  gas"  made  by  blov^^ing  air  through  incandescent  fuel. 
These  methods  doubtless  find  application  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
enormous  quantities  of  hydrogen  needed  to  inflate  the  great  gas  bags 
of  the  Zeppelins. 

Germany  is  therefore  quite  independent  of  the  South  American 
nitrate  supply,  but  a  serious  ambarrassment  was  encountered  in  the 
sudden  cutting  of^  of  American  cotton.  Again  the  chemists  came  to 
the  rescue  by  finding  other  sources  of  cellulose  and  it  is  said  that 
even  wood  pulp  itself  has  been  made  into  powder. 

The  automobile  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  present 
war,  but  it  is  a  voracious  consumer  of  two  important  products,  rubber 
and  petroleum.  For  some  time  it  has  been  known  that  rubber  may 
readily  be  made  from  a  simple  hydrocarbon  called  isoprene,  and  nu- 
merous patents  have  been  issued  in  various  countries  for  methods  of 
obtaining  isoprene.  Even  before  the  war  some  of  the  German  chem- 
ists were  riding  in  automobiles  equipt  with  tires  made  of  synthetic 
rubber,  and  while  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  reliable  information  of  the 
conditions  now  existing  no  doubt  synthetic  rubber  or  rubber  substi- 
tutes have  been  found  to  meet  the  emergency.  Again  when  petroleum 
products  grow  scarce  it  is  possible  to  use  the  benzol  of  coal  tar  in 
explosion  motors. 

It  may  finally  be  pointed  out  that  the  same  methods  which  are 
available  for  tiie  manufacture  of  explosives  are  also  used  to  make 
fertilizers  and  thus  the  skill  of  the  chemist  comes  forward  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  agricultural  products  and  foodstuffs,  while 
synthetic  resins  and  varnishes,  essences  and  flavors  supply  the  lack 
of  imported  products. 

In  pointing  out  some  examples  of  the  services  of  chemists  to 
Germany  in  her  national  emergency,  it  is  not  the  intent  to  present 
any  thesis  for  Germany  in  the  present  war,  nor  is  it  intended  to 
detract  in  anv  manner  from  the  achievements  of  her  chemists  when 
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it  is  shown  that  many  of  the  most  important  apphcations  which  the 
Germans  have  made  in  industry  were  based  upon  discoveries  made 
by  scientists  in  other  countries. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  first  coal  tar  dye  was  made  in  England, 
in  1856,  by  William  Henry  Perkin,  a  student  at  the  Royal  College 
of  London,  who  in  attempting  to  make  quinine  by  the  oxidation  of 
aniline  obtained  a  black  precipitate  which  dissolved  in  alcohol  form- 
ing a  violet  solution  Vv^th  which  silk  could  be  dyed.  The  next  year 
young  Perkin  started  a  factory  for  the  production  of  the  new  dye 
which  was  at  first  known  as  "Tyrian  purple"  but  later  it  was  called 
mauve,  "aniline  violet,"  or  "Perkin's  violet."  Shortly  afterward 
aniline  red  or  fuchsine  was  first  commercially  produced  in  France  by 
Berguin. 

Why,  then,  did  England  allow  Germany  to  take  the  industry 
away  from  her  at  a  time  when  the  bulk  of  the  raw  materials  used 
in  the  manufacture  were  produced  in  England  ?  We  shall  let  British 
writers  themselves  furnish  the  explanation  not  only  of  this  fact,  but 
also  of  the  condition  of  "unpreparedness"  of  England  and  her  con- 
sequent serious  embarrassments  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Many 
students  of  the  present  situation,  beholding  the  wonderful  working 
of  the  great  German  war  machine  and  contrasting  the  early  fumbles 
and  mistakes  of  the  British,  attempt  to  ascribe  the  results  to  the  dif- 
ference in  political  organization,  even  raising  the  question  whether 
or  not  a  democratic  government  is  able  to  organize  its  resources  and 
bring  them  to  bear  in  any  effective  manner  as  compared  with  a  mon- 
archy, but  a  deeper  study  of  the  fundamental  conditions  afiecting  the 
present  conflict  will  discover  that  certain  factors  heretofore  largely 
overlooked  in  warfare  are  probably  playing  a  more  decisive  role  than 
the  mere  difference  in  organization  and  form  of  government.  If  we 
are  to  believe  the  British  writers  the  fault  with  their  country  has 
been  largely  the  national  failure  to  recognize  the  vital  dependence  of 
social  and  national  well-being  upon  science  and  its  applications  to 
everyday  affairs,  and  especially  the  failure  to  appreciate  the  necessity 
for  scientific  training,  supervision  and  research.  This  deplorable  con- 
dition prevailed  nothwithstanding  the  fact  that  English  scientists  have 
ab.vays  contributed  largely  to  the  development  of  the  sciences  and 
these  great  men  have  been  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  arouse  the  pub- 
lic to  a  better  appreciation  of  science  and  its  worth  to  them.  Herbert 
Spencer  deplored  the  fact  that  "science  forms  scarcely  an  appreciable 
elem.ent  in  our  so-called  civilized  training"  and  again  he  refers  to 
science  as  "that  which  our  school  course  left  almost  entirely  out." 
In    186 1    the    great    Huxley    himself    said: — "Phj'sical    science,  its 
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methods,  its  problems,  and  its  difficulties  will  meet  the  poorest  boy  at 
every  turn  and  yet  we  educate  him  in  such  a  manner  that  he  shall 
enter  the  world  as  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  methods  and  facts 
of  science  as  the  day  he  was  born.  The  modern  world  is  full  of 
artillery,  and  we  turn  our  children  out  to  do  battle  in  it  equipt  with 
the  sword  and  shield  of  an  ancient  gladiator.  Posterity  will  cry 
shame  on  us  if  we  do  not  remedy  this  deplorable  state  of  things. 
Nay,  if  we  live  twenty  years  longer,  our  own  consciences  will  cry 
shame  on  us." 

Commenting  on  these  vigorous  words  of  Huxley,  Armstrong, 
writing  in  Nature,  says: — "Now  after  more  than  fifty  years,  not 
twenty  merely,  we  still  go  naked  and  unashamed  of  our  ignorance, 
seemingly  there  is  no  conscience  within  us  to  cry  shame  on  us.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we  have  done  but  little  thru  edu- 
cation to  remedy  the  condition  of  public  ignorance  whicli  Huxlev 
deplored.  In  point  of  fact  he  altogether  underrated  the  power  of 
the  forms  of  ignorance  and  indifference,  he  failed  to  foresee  that 
these  were  likely  to  grow  rather  than  to  fall  into  abeyance.  In  Eng- 
land what  I  shall  venture  to  term  the  Oxford  spirit  still  reigns 
supreme — the  spirit  of  the  literary  class — the  medieval  spirit  of  ob- 
scurantism, which  favors  a  backward  rather  than  a  forward  out- 
look." Continuing  his  indictment  Armstrong  explains  what  he  means 
by  the  "Oxford  Spirit."  He  says: — "Englishmen,  poor  devils,  have 
never  been  allowed,  let  alone  encouraged,  to  study  in  any  effective 
manner  either  at  our  public  schools  or  at  the  ancient  universities,  and 
the  opportunities  have  been  few  elsewhere.  During  40  years  past 
Oxford  has  been  without  a  chemical  school — how  could  chemists  be 
trained  there?  What  is  far  worse,  the  business  community  have 
received  no  training  at  our  great  schools  and  universities  which  has 
in  any  way  helped  them  to  become  acquainted  with  the  idea  of 
science.  We  are  simply  the  victims  of  the  literary  party  of  which 
the  lawyer-politician  is  the  supreme  development ;  he  grips  us  every- 
where. *  *  *  Xhe  Oxford  tradition  that  it  is  necessary  to  be 
well  read  and  play  games  in  the  afternoon,  has  dominated  the  sit- 


uation." 


Another  writer,  Mr.  John  Perry,  adds: — "It  is  exasperating  that 
all  the  most  important,  the  most  brilliant,  the  most  expensively  edu- 
cated people  in  England,  our  poets  and  novelists,  our  legislators  and 
lawyers,  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  our  great  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants, our  clergymen  and  school  masters  are  quite  ignorant  of  natu- 
ral science,  and  it  may  almost  be  said  that  in  spite  of  these  clever, 
ignorant  men,  and  men  like  them  in  other  countries,  thru  the  agency 
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of  scientific  men,  all  the  conditions  of  civilization  are  being  trans- 
formed." Continuing,  "The  university  man,  ignorant  of  science 
becomes  a  ruler  of  our  great  nation,  his  duty  during  war  and  peace 
being  that  of  a  scientific  administrator,  and  without  turning  a  hair 
he  fraudulently  accepts  this  important  duty  for  which  he  is  utterly 
unfit.  The  gods  must  surely  laugh  when  they  see  these  rulers  of  ours, 
gibing  at  scientific  things,  giving  important  posts  to  non-scientific 
men  who  are  under  their  orders." 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  London  Chemical  Society,  Dr. 
Perkin  himself  has  made  a  frank,  clear  statement  of  England's  in- 
dustrial predicament,  contrasting  it  sharply  with  conditions  in  Ger- 
many. He  said: — "In  almost  every  direction  and  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  has  been  the  case  in  any  other  country,  Germany  has 
recognized  the  value  of  the  closest  possible  contact  between  the  in- 
dustries and  the  universities.  *  *  *  I  have  it  on  the  authority 
of  several  of  the  best  known  directors  of  German  works  that  the 
atmosphere  of  the  university  laboratory  is  much  more  suitable  for 
discovery  than  that  of  the  works,  and  that,  as  a  fact,  many  of  the 
most  valuable  discoveries  which  subsequently  proved  to  be  of  the 
highest  technical  importance,  have  been  made  in  university  labora- 
tories and  transferred  to  the  works.  The  close  association  of  the 
universities  with  the  industries  does  not  exist  to  any  extent  in  this 
country,  and  is  one  of  the  things  we  have  to  aim  at  in  the  future." 

"Failure  to  develop  on  research  lines  is  scarcely  conceivable  if 
the  work  is  in  charge  of  a  highly  trained  chemical  staff,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  if  it  gets  into  the  power  of  the  business  man  who  wants 
an  immediate  return  for  his  outlay,  is  not  willing  to  wait  for  results, 
and  fails  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  scientific  control,  then  no 
tariff  can  avert  disaster." 

Whatever  dam.age  the  German  Zeppelins  may  have  wrought  in 
England,  the  explosions  which  they  caused  were  trifles  compared  to 
the  great  detonation  of  English  conservatism  which  the  war  has 
caused.  As  a  result  when  peace  is  restored,  Germany  will  face  a 
new  industrial  England,  if  not  indeed  a  new  industrial  world.  That 
England  is  really  alive  to  the  situation  is  shown  by  the  steps  already 
taken  to  remedy  her  defects,  and  in  the  public  recognition  and  ad- 
mission of  past  mistakes.  As  early  as  last  July  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education  issued  a  white  paper  outlining  a  "scheme  designed 
to  establish  a  permanent  organization  for  the  promotion  of  industrial 
and  scientific  research."  And  so  at  last  the  conservative  English 
Government  has  changed  its  attitude  and  is  hoping  to  retrieve  its 
past   record.      Commenting   on    the    scheme    Nature    remarks: — "By 
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its  inception  and  publication  the  Government  acknowledges  and  pro- 
claims its  appreciation  of  the  work  of  science,  and  by  ths  acknowl- 
edgment alone  gives  scientific  workers  that  encouragement  and  pres- 
tige in  the  ej'es  of  the  country  which  has  too  long  been  withheld." 

Fortunately  here  in  America  we  have  not  been  made  to  pass 
thru  the  fiery  trial  of  England,  and  it  may  be  claimed  in  fairness 
that  our  conditions  have  been  somewhat  better,  but  as  regards  our 
appreciation  of  the  great  contributions  of  American  chemists  to 
civilization,  as  well  as  the  relation  of  our  universities  to  the  indus- 
tries, we  are  still  in  a  deplorable  condition  of  disorganization.  But 
a  movement  is  already  on  foot  seeking  to  remedy  these  conditions, 
and  many  prominent  university  presidents  have  taken  part  in  the 
discussion  of  this  question,  among  them  President  Maclauren  of  the 
Mass.  Inst,  of  Technology,  who  said  in  a  recent  address, — "There 
is  still  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  pre-scientific  days  and  too  much 
reliance  on  "rule  of  thumb."  Old  fashioned  superintendents  are 
still  constantly  employed  who  have  no  knowledge  of  science  and  little 
faith  in  it.  Practical  men  must  not  be  so  scornful  of  what  is  obvious 
to  men  of  science.  We  must  remember  that  in  times  of  peace 
Germany  became  rich  by  having  faith  in  the  obvious,  just  as  in  times 
of  war  she  has  won  success  by  realizing  that  guns  and  ammunition 
are  useful  adjuncts  in  that  terrible  form  of  competition.  In  the 
field  of  Chemistry  Germany  has  not  shown  any  special  genius  for 
scientific  advancement,  but  she  has  taken  her  knowledge  seriously 
and  displayed  a  real  and  saving  faith  in  the  formula  of  the  text 
books.  England  accepted  them  as  a  matter  of  logic,  but  didn't 
really  believe  in  them  and  America  has  occupied  an  uncomfortable 
middle  ground — She  must  come  out  of  it." 

With  characteristic  American  promptness  in  acting  when  once 
the  way  is  clearly  seen,  this  country  is  "coming  out  of  it."  Under 
date  of  January  13,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  according 
to  a  published  letter,  wrote  to  President  Herty  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  as  follows: — "The  work  which  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society  has  done  thru  its  members  on  the  Naval  Consulting 
Board  is  a  patriotic  service  which  is  deeply  appreciated.  It  has  been 
so  valuable  that  I  am  tempted  to  ask  that  you  will  request  your  society 
to  enlarge  its  usefulness  to  the  Government  still  further."  Dr. 
Baekland,  the  well-known  inventor  of  Velox  printing  paper,  Bake- 
litc,  winner  of  the  Perkin  medal,  and  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Naval  Board,  is  reported  to  have  replied  to  the  query  why  American 
chemists  had  not  developed  a  color  industry  and  supplied  the  lack 
of  certain  other  chemicals,  "We  American  chemists  are  surrounded 
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by  too  many  men  of  yesterday  who  hamper  us  in  our  work."  But 
now  the  spirit  of  co-operation  is  in  evidence  and  it  seems  certain  that 
America  will  soon  have  not  merely  a  color  industry,  but  such  an 
organization  of  production  as  even  Germany  has  not  seen, — a  great 
coal  products  industry  which  will  produce  explosives,  dyes,  photo- 
graphic chemicals,  disinfectants,  medicinals  and  synthetic  products 
without  number. 

In  this  hour  when  we  are  gravely  considering  the  question  of 
adequate  "preparedness,"  the  great  problem  is  not  merely  to  provide 
ships  and  men,  but  according  to  President  Butler  of  Columbia 
University, — "The  great  problem  before  the  people  of  the  United 
States  today  is  how,  without  the  sacrifice  of  the  voluntary  principle 
or  the  freedom  of  individual  initiative,  or  our  own  individual  liberty, 
we  can  organize,  conserve,  mobilize  our  national  resources,  intel- 
lectual and  industrial,  for  the  carrying  forward  of  a  great  national 
purpose  and  a  great  national  ideal."  If  this  is  successfully  accom- 
plisht  it  will  be  thru  the  co-operation  of  learning  and  industry. 
Successful  warfare  and  peaceful  industry  alike  require  scientific  man- 
agement. In  this  connection  Dr.  Baekland  remarks: — "Modern  war 
whether  it  be  for  robbing,  plundering  and  subjugating  other  nations 
or  for  legitimate  self-defense,  has  become  primarily  dependent  upon 
exact  knowledge,  good,  scientific  Engineering  and  to  a  large  extent, 
applied  Chemistry."  And  Secretary  Daniels  himself  is  reported  to 
have  said  recently: — "The  time  was  that  when  we  thought  of  battles 
we  thought  of  men.  We  were  told  by  great  leaders  who  had  not 
looked  into  the  future  that  the  nations  with  the  most  men  would 
win.  Now  it  is  not  men,  it  is  munitions  and  inventions,  and  tomor- 
row it  will  be  neither — it  will  be  Chemistry." 
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Introduction 

\X  7HEN  a  steel  bar  is  tested  in  tension  or  compression,  certain 
*  '  phenomena  are  observed  which  are  incorporated  as  fundamen- 
tal facts  in  the  theories  of  the  elastic  behavior  of  bodies  under  stress. 
In  such  a  test  both  the  strength  and  stiffness  of  the  material  are 
observed,  the  former  by  noting  the  yield  point  and  ultimate  strength, 
the  latter  by  observing  the  unit-strains  corresponding  to  successive 
loads,  and  computing  the  modulus  of  elasticity.  Repeated  experiments 
have  shown  that  for  material  of  the  same  composition  and  treatment, 
these  results  are  practically  constant  and  can  be  used  as  a  basis  of 
design.  The  strength  of  any  material  of  construction  cannot  be 
determined  by  mathematical  analysis,  neither  can  its  stififness ;  for 
altho  mathematics  is  surprisingly  useful  in  the  study  of  the  action  of 
materials  under  stress,  it  is  powerless  to  determine  the  physical 
properties  of  these  materials :  they  can  be  obtained  only  by  experiment. 
Experiments  in  simple  tension  or  compression  are  relatively  easy 
to  perform,  and  a  sufficient  number  have  been  performed  so  that  the 
action  of  steel  under  simple  stress  is  very  well  understood.  The  great 
majority  of  the  engineering  structures  have  their  members  subjected 
only  to  simple  stress,  but  while  this  is  the  most  important  of  the 
three  kinds  of  stress  application,  the  other  two  are  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  warrant  a  careful  investigation.  A  knowledge  of  the 
action  of  materials  under  bi-axial  loading  is  more  important  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  engineering  applications  than  a  knowledge 
of  the  action  under  three  stresses  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The 
three  kinds  of  stress  application  may  be  illustrated  by  loads  applied 
to  the  faces  of  a  cube.  If  the  load  is  applied  to  two  opposite  faces 
only,  we  have  simple  stress  or  uni-directional  loading,  the  first  kind. 
If  the  loads  are  applied  to  two  pairs  of  opposite  faces;  that  is,  in  two 
directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  we  have  bi-axial  or  bi-direc- 
tional loading,  the  second  kind.  For  the  third  kind  of  stress  applica- 
tion the  loads  are  applied  in  pairs  to  the  six  faces  of  the  cube. 

When  an  investigation  of  combined  stress  (the  second  and  third 
kinds  of  stress  application)  is  attempted,  there  arises  the  question  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  calculations  may  be  based  upon  the  values 
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obtained  in  the  experiments  in  simple  tension,  compression,  and  shear, 
Constants  determined  by  experiments  in  simple  stress  cannot  be  in- 
discriminately applied  to  combined  stress.  Theories  have  been  devised 
in  which  these  constants  are  used  by  taking  account  of  the  interaction 
of  the  applied  stresses.  These  theories  are  correct  from  a  mathe- 
matical standpoint,  but  the  truth  or  falsity  of  their  basic  assumptions 
can  be  demonstrated  only  by  experiment.  Different  combinations 
of  stress  are  possible  and  it  may  be  that  the  same  solution  is  not 
possible  in  all  cases.  The  presence  of  shear  in  a  bar  in  simple  ten- 
sion, and  the  tension  and  compression  accompanying  a  torsional  or 
twisting  load  show  that  the  governing  conditions  depend  upon  the 
relative  strength  of  the  material  in  shear,  tension,  and  compression. 
A  cast  iron  bar  tested  in  torsion  fails  in  tension  on  an  oblique  plane 
because  the  tensile  strength  is  less  than  the  shearing  strength.  Dif- 
ferent stress  combinations  may  therefore  produce  failures  differing 
in  character  for  different  materials. 

Theories  of  Combined  Stress 

Six  theories  have  been  advanced  to  cover  the  problems  of  the 
strength  of  material  under  combined  stress.  Three  of  these  theories 
have  found  considerable  favor  and  are  given  first ;  the  remainder 
have  found  but  a  limited  acceptance. 

I.  The  Maximum  Strain  Theory.  The  maximum  strain  theory 
assumes  that  whatever  the  combination  of  stresses,  the  material  will 
fail  Vvhen  the  maximum  strain  or  deformation  (which  will  be  in  the 
direction  of  the  greatest  stress)  reaches  a  value  equal  in  magnitude 
to  that  at  the  yield-point  stress  in  simple  tension  or  compression.  The 
strain  at  the  yield-point  stress  for  any  combination  of  stresses  must 
be  the  same,  provided  the  yield-point  stress  is  the  same  for  tension 
as  for  compression,  which  for  ductile  material  is  usually  the  case. 

According  to  this  theory  a  material  subjected  to  two  or  three 
stresses  at  right  angles  to  each  other  has  its  strength  increased  if  the 
stresses  are  of  like  sign  and  has  its  strength  diminished  if  the  stresses 
are  opposite  in  sign.  Thus  two  tensions  or  two  compressions  will 
produce  an  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  material,  whereas  a  tension 
combined  with  a  compression  produces  a  reduction  in  strength.  For 
a  stress  ratio  of  one  to  one,  both  stresses  tension,  the  material  will  be 
increased  in  strength  43%  if  Poisson's  ratio  is  0.3,  while  if  one  stress 
is  tension  and  the  other  compression,  it  will  be  weakened  23%  for 
the  same  stress  ratio.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  all  elastic  theory 
holds  only  within  the  elastic  limit,  or  more  correctly  within  the  limit 
of  proportionality,  where  the  modulus  of  elasticity  remains  constant 
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for  an  individual  stress-strain  diagram.  But  the  slight  variation 
up  to  the  yield  point,  even  tho  the  value  of  the  modulus  does  change 
slightly,  does  not  invalidate  the  theory,  and  the  \ield  point  may  be 
taken  as  the  limit  of  the  discussion. 

The  maximum  strain  theory  is  based  upon  the  mathematical 
theory  of  elasticity  which  neglects  the  effect  of  temperature  changes 
and  assumes  Hooke's  law  to  hold  rigidly.  Herein  lies  its  weakness, 
for  its  accuracy  is  dependent  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  relation  assumed 
between  stresses  and  strains.  Inhere  is  a  cooling  of  a  bar  of  metal 
as  the  stress  is  increased  up  to  the  yield-point  stress  and  it  is  well 
known  that  Hooke's  law  is  only  an  approximation.  A  very  good 
approximation  it  is,  to  be  sure,  for  engineering  purposes,  but  lack  of 
isotropy  in  the  materials  and  the  work  done  upon  them  tend  to  change 
the  conditions,  so  that  a  slight  deviation  from  Hookes  law  may  be 
observed  considerably  before  the  yield-point  stress  is  reached.  It 
should  not  be  expected  that  the  mesured  strains  upon  a  body  known 
to  be  not  wholly  isotropic,  will  conform  exactly  to  this  theory  of 
stiffness. 

The  question  of  strength  is  quite  different,  for  there  is  no  assur- 
ance that  the  strains  are  the  true  mesures  of  strength.  Reasonable 
as  the  assumption  may  be,  it  is  an  assumption  whose  truth  oi  falsity 
must  be  demonstrated  by  experiment, 

2.  The  Maximum  Stress  Teory.  The  maximum  stress  theory, 
or  Rankine's  theory  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  assumes  that  whatever 
the  ratio  of  the  stresses  in  tlie  two  directions  and  whether  they  are 
of  like  or  opposite  sign,  the  material  will  reach  the  yield-point  'Stress 
when,  and  only  when,  one  of  the  stresses  reaches  the  value  corre- 
sponding to  the  yield-point  stress  in  simple  tension  or  compiession, 
as  the  case  may  be.  It  assumes  that  a  material  is  neither  we^ikened 
nor  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  second  stress  at  right  angles 
to  the  first.  If,  then,  this  theory  holds,  the  material  should  reach 
its  yield  point  when  the  greater  stress  reaches  the  yield-point  stress 
for  uni-directional  loading. 

3.  The  Maxi?num  Shear  Theory.  In  the  preceding  tJieories 
failure  by  yielding  is  considered  to  take  place  in  tension  or  compres- 
sion, whereas  the  maximum  shear  theory,  or  Guest's  law  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  holds  that  all  failures  are  failures  by  yielding  due  to  shear 
when  the  shearing  unit-stress  reaches  the  shearing  yield-point  stress. 
Therefore,  if  loads  are  gradually  applied  to  two  specimens,  develop- 
ing simple  stress  in  one  and  combined  stress  in  the  other,  so  as  to 
keep  the  shearing  stresses  the  same  in  each  specimen,  the  yielding 
failure  in  the  two  cases  will  be  identical.     A  steel  bar  subjected  to 
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axial  tension  only  must  therefore  fail  in  shear.  As  the  maximum 
intensity  of  the  shearing  stress  is  one-half  the  tensile  unit-stress,  the 
ratio  of  the  shearing  yield-point  stress  to  the  tensile  yield-point  stress, 
if  this  theory  is  correct,  is  somewhat  less  than  one-half. 

If  the  combined  stresses  are  a  compression  and  a  tension,  the 
resulting  maximum  shearing  unit-stress  is  one-half  the  sum  of  the 
tensile  and  compressive  unit-stresses.  When  the  component  stresses 
are  equal,  the  intensity  of  the  shearing  stress  is  equal  to  the  intensity 
of  either  the  tensile  or  compressive  stresses  and  failure  will  take 
place  by  shear  unless  the  shearing  yield-point  stress  is  equal  to  or 
greater  than  that  of  either  tension  or  compression.  It  seems  entirely 
possible,  then,  that  failure  may  be  caused  under  certain  conditions 
by  shear  and  that  in  other  cases  its  intensity  may  be  insufficient  to 
cause  yielding,  the  tensile  or  compressive  yield-point  stress  being 
reached  first.  The  possibility  that  both  shear  and  tension  may  gov- 
ern, each  within  certain  limits,  has  apparently  not  been  considered 
heretofore,  altho  Mallock^  has  stated  a  dual  law  which,  while  it  is 
quite  different  from  that  discust  above,  yet  recognizes  the  possi- 
bility of  dual  control. 

4.  The  Internal  Friction  Theory.  A  short  cylinder  of  brittle 
material  w'hen  tested  in  compression  fractures  along  a  diagonal  plane 
which  should  make  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the  axis  if  the  failure 
is  due  to  shear,  since  this  is  the  plane  of  greatest  shearing  intensity. 
But  the  angles  observed  in  experiments  differ  from  45  degrees.  In 
the  attempt  to  explain  this  variation  the  theory  of  internal  friction 
has  resulted.  When  two  particles  under  stress  tend  to  slide  over 
each  other,  a  condition  is  set  up  similar  to  that  of  ordinary  friction. 
On  the  supposition  that  this  resistance  is  similar  to  sliding  friction, 
one  of  the  laws  governing  the  latter  is  applied ;  namely,  that  the  co- 
efficient of  internal  friction  is  independent  of  the  load  or  stress.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  chief  difference  between  the  internal  friction 
theory  and  the  maximum  shear  theory  is  that  the  former  is  based 
upon  a  minimum  resistance  to  sliding,  while  the  latter  is  based  upon 
a  maximum  shearing  stress. 

5.  Mohr's  Theory}  Mohr's  theory  is  an  attempt  to  modify 
the  shearing  yield-point  stress  according  to  the  tensile  and  compres- 
sive yield-point  stresses.  Wlien  these  are  equal,  which  is  practically 
true  for  ductile  materials,  this  theory  presents  nothing  new,  for  it 
then  coincides  with  the  maximum  shear  theory.  If  the  yield-point 
stresses  are  different,  it  brings  in  a  new  relation  regarding  the  shear 

1,  Proceedings,  Royal  Society  of  London,  1909. 
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failure  in  combined  stress.  It  is  virtually  an  acceptance  of  the  maxi- 
mum shear  theory  with  the  definition  of  the  value  of  that  shear 
at  the  yield-point. 

6.  PFehage's  Theory.^  This  is  literally  a  paper  theory  as  it  is 
based  upon  a  few  experiments  on  cross-shaped  pieces  of  paper  sub- 
mitted to  tension  in  two  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  o^^her. 
If  the  material  has  a  different  yield-point  stress  in  the  two  directions 
an  elliptic  relation  of  the  stresses  is  given  which  becomes  circular 
when  the  two  yield-point  stresses  coincide.  This  theor}^  assumes  that 
the  material  is  weakened  by  the  application  of  two  tensions  for  the 
reason  that  such  stresses  tend  to  lessen  the  cohesion  between  the 
fibres.  The  assertion  is  also  made  that  a  compression  combined  with 
a  tension  should  strengthen  the  material  by  increasing  this  cohesion 
altho  no   formula  is  proposed. 

Experimental  Investigation 

To  obtain  experimental  data  upon  which  to  base  a  conclusion 
relative  to  the  validity  of  these  six  theories,  an  investigation  was 
undertaken  by  the  author  at  the  University  of  Illinois  to  determine 
the  laws  governing  the  strength  and  stiffness  of  mild  steel  when 
subjected  to  combined  stress  produced  by  two  tensions  at  right  angles 
to  each  other  or  by  a  compression  combined  with  a  tension  at  right 
angles.  To  give  a  satisfactory  basis  for  a  comparison  of  results,  the 
plan  of  investigation  provided  that  the  ratio  between  the  two  stresses 
be  kept  constant  thruout  the  test  of  a  specimen,  and  J.  B.  Johnson's 
tangent  method  of  determining  the  yield  point  or  "apparent  elastic 
limit"  was  selected. 

The  specimens  tested  were  drawn  steel  tubes  of  uniform  size 
and  practically  uniform  thickness.  These  tubes  were  subjected  to 
an  axial  load  and  to  internal  pressure.  The  only  variable  was  the 
ratio  of  the  circumferential  stress  to  the  axial  stress.  Comparison 
has  been  made  only  in  the  test  results  from  sets  of  tubes  cut  from 
a  single  length  of  seamless  drawn  tubing.  By  means  of  strain  gage 
readings  a  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  stress  on  the  cross-section 
was  obtained ;  no  assumptions  were  made  except  that  of  uniform  dis- 
tribution of  the  circumferential  tensile  stress  thruout  the  thickness 
of  the  tube  wall. 

The  points  investigated  are: 

I.  The  change  of  yield-point  stress  of  the  material  with  in- 
creasing ratios  of  circimiferential  tensile  stress  to  axial  tensile  or 
compressive  stress. 
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2.  Stiffness  of  the  material  (strain  accompanying  stress)  for 
increasing  ratios  of  circumferential  tensile  stress  to  axial  tensile  or 
compressive  stress. 

The  selection  of  the  type  of  specimen  to  be  used  in  the  experi- 
ments was  a  problem  of  considerable  difficulty.  Specimens  subjected 
to  direct  tension  or  compression  in  two  directions  were  not  consid- 
ered because  of  complications  produced  by  the  method  of  applica- 
tion of  the  load.  The  first  experiments  were  made  upon  flat  cross- 
shaped  specimens  subjected  to  bending  to  produce  two  tensions  or 
two  compressions  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  stress  distribu- 
tion was  so  far  from  regular  that  no  safe  comparisons  could  be  made 
and  this  form  of  test  specimen  was  discarded.  After  a  preliminary 
test,  thin  tubes  were  adopted  as  the  form  of  test  specimen.  Bi-axial 
stress  could  be  applied  readily  to  the  tubes  by  means  of  an  axial  load 
in  a  testing  machine  and  internal  hydrostatic  (water)  pressure  pro- 
ducing a  circumferential  tension.  Combined  stress  experiments  are 
more  successful  when  as  much  of  the  specimen  as  possible  is  uniformly 
strest,  and  the  best  condition  is  that  wherein  the  entire  specimen  is 
uniformly  strest.  This  is  true  both  on  account  of  the  pronounced 
yield-point  effect  and  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  strains  to  be 
mesured.  The  thinness  of  the  wall  and  the  relatively  large  tube 
diameter  made  the  stresses  practically  uniform  thruout  the  tube. 

Strains  were  mesured  by  means  of  a  Berry  strain  gage*  using 
a  distance  of  four  inches  as  a  gage  length.  The  use  of  the  strain 
gage  marks  a  decided  advance  in  the  mesurement  of  strains.  With 
this  instrument  it  was  possible  to  take  twenty-eight  separate  readings 
on  as  many  gage  lines  for  each  increment  of  load,  whereas  other 
investigators  have  been  able  to  take  not  more  than  four  and  often 
only  two  readings  for  each  increment  of  load.  The  advantage  of  a 
portable  instrument  over  an  attached  one  is  great  as  is  shown  by  the 
rapidity  of  operations  and  freedom  from  danger  of  jarring  the  in- 
strument, as  well  as  the  ability  to  read  overlapping  gage  lines. 

Four  Shelby  seamless  drawn  steel  tubes,  6  inches  in  diameter 
and  one-fourth  inch  thick,  were  bought  in  the  open  market  and  made 
into  specimens  from  30  to  32  inches  long.  Each  tube  was  first  bored 
out,  then  machined  on  the  outside  to  a  thickness  of  approximately 
3/32  inch,  leaving  about  4  inches  on  each  end  full  thickness.  One 
inch  of  the  four  furnished  a  bearing  for  the  packing  which  was 
needed  to  prevent  leakage  of  the  water  under  pressures  ranging  from 
25  to  1800  lb.  per  sq.  in.  The  remaining  three  inches  were  threaded 
with  a  taper  thread  of  twelve  threads  per  inch  to  give  as  uniform 
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a  distribution  and  transfer  of  stress  as  possible  from  the  cast  steel 
heads  which  had  been  prepared  to  fit  over  the  ends  of  the  tube  to 
be  tested.  Connection  was  made  from  these  heads  to  the  testing 
machine  by  four  inch  steel  bars  for  the  tension  tests,  while  for  the 
compression  tests  tlie  loads  were  applied  directly  to  the  heads. 

The  thickness  of  the  tube  walls  was  mesured  by  a  micrometer 
caliper  with  a  deep  throat.  Two  stiff  bars  were  bolted  together 
at  one  end,  resembling  an  elongated  letter  U.  At  the  open  end,  fas- 
tened to  one  bar,  was  an  indicating  micrometer,  an  Ames  dial,  with 
the  movable  part  resting  against  a  steel  ball  embedded  in  the  oppo- 
site bar.  The  reading  of  the  micrometer  in  this  position  gave  the 
zero  reading.  When  the  tube  wall  was  inserted  between  the  micro- 
meter and  the  ball,  the  thickness  was  obtained  by  taking  the  difference 
of  the  reading  taken  with  the  tube  in  this  position,  and  the  zero 
reading.  Subsequent  checks  showed  that  this  method  is  accurate 
and  repeated  observations  gave  results  that  agreed  very  closely. 
Readings  were  taken  to  ten  thousandths  of  an  inch,  but  the  thick- 
nesses as  used  were  exprest  only  in  thousandths  of  an  inch. 

The  test  operations  were  relatively  simple.  After  the  specimen 
had  been  carefully  centered  and  the  spherical  seats  had  been  tried, 
a  small  initial  load  was  applied.  A  load  sheet  was  prepared  for 
each  test  which  gave  the  required  machine  loads,  the  approximate 
yield-point  stress,  the  water  pressures,  and  the  unit-stress  correspond- 
ing to  the  stress  ratio  selected.  The  increments  of  load  were  so 
taken  that  a  sufficient  number  of  points  were  obtained  in  each  test 
to  determine  definitely  the  stress-strain  diagrams.  Near  the  expected 
yield  point  the  load  increment  was  small  and  the  curve  at  the  critical 
point  was  well  established.  For  each  load  readings  were  taken  on 
all  the  gage  lines  and  on  two  standard  bars.  The  latter  readings 
were  taken  before  and  after  each  set  of  readings  to  take  account  of 
any  variations  in  the  instrument  due  to  temperature  changes  or 
jarring. 

Readings  were  taken  on  twelve  axial  gage  lines  (lengthwise 
of  the  tube)  and  on  sixteen  circumferential  gage  lines.  The  average 
values  were  used  and  were  obtained  for  the  axial  lines  by  taking 
the  average  of  the  readings  on  the  four  gage  lines  cut  by  a  given 
cross-section  of  the  tube.  For  the  circumferential  lines  the  average 
of  the  gage  lines  that  made  a  complete  traverse  of  the  tube  was 
taken.  These  averages  were  then  averaged  and  the  resulting  values 
used  to  obtain  the  axial  and  circumferential  stress-strain  diagrams 
which  were  used  in  the  comparisons. 

The   specimens   showed    a   very   slight   variation    from    a   truly 
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cylindrical  form  and  the  increasing  water  pressure  tended  to  make 
them  more  truly  cylindrical.  As  a  consequence  the  individual  stress- 
strain  diagrams  of  the  circumferential  gage  lines  were  erratic,  but 
in  the  average  this  variation  disappeared. 

There  are  three  possible  stress  limits  which  may  be  selected  as 
the  criterion  of  the  strength  of  material,  limit  of  proportionality, 
yield  point,  and  rupture  or  ultimate  strength.  It  would  appear  at 
first  thought  that  the  limit  of  proportionality  would  be  the  proper 
basis  upon  which  to  determine  the  relative  strength  of  material.  The 
mathematical  theory  of  elasticity  is  based  upon  Hoolce's  law  general- 
ized, engineering  practise  bases  its  computations  largely  upon  this  same 
law,  and  several  investigators  have  used  the  limit  of  proportionality 
(which  they  called  the  elastic  limit)  as  their  criterion,  notably  Han- 
cock^ and  Turner.^ 

The  limit  of  proportionality  or  p-limit,  is  defined  as  the  stress 
at  which  the  constancy  of  the  ratio  of  stress  to  strain  ceases;  that  Is, 
the  modulus  of  elasticity  is  a  constant  up  to  this  stress.  It  is  some- 
times stated  that  the  distinction  between  yield  point  and  p-limit  is 
very  slight,  that  it  really  makes  no  material  difference  which  is  used. 
But  sometimes  the  stress-strain  diagram  consists  of  a  broken  line. 
Instead  of  a  straight  line  nearly  up  to  the  yield  point.  This  fact, 
due  to  the  lack  of  isotropy  in  the  material  and  to  the  mechanical 
work  done  upon  it,  makes  it  difficult  to  get  consistent  results  by 
using  the  p-limit  as  a  criterion.  When  the  material  has  been  cold 
worked,  the  stress-strain  diagram  often  curves  away  from  a  straight 
line  slowly  and  the  exact  point  of  departure  Is  difficult  to  locate. 
Special  treatment  of  the  material  usually  affects  the  yield  point  In 
the  same  way  in  different  specimens,  but  not  the  p-llmlt. 

The  use  of  rupture  or  ultimate  strength  as  a  criterion  of  the 
strength  of  ductile  materials  still  persists  in  the  case  of  simple 
stresses,  and  specifications  ordinarily  require  that  the  ultimate  strength 
of  a  material  shall  have  a  certain  value.  But  this  Is  an  indirect 
mesure  of  the  toughness  rather  than  the  strength,  and  In  the  best 
specifications  the  yield  point  (or  elastic  limit  as  It  Is  frequently  but 
incorrectly  called)  Is  specified  as  well.  Conditions  at  rupture  give 
no  indication  of  those  existing  at  the  yield  point,  and  whatever  value 
a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  attending  rupture  in  a  ductile  material 
may  have,  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  them  which  may  be 
applied  safely  to  the  period  preceding  the  yield  point.  As  engineer- 
ing design  deals  principally  with  stresses  within  the  yield-point  stress, 
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rupture  cannot  be  considered  as  the  criterion,  even  tho  Bridgman"^ 
in  his  tests  on  thick  cylinders  uses  it  and  decries  the  use  of  the  yield 
point.  When  the  distribution  of  stress  is  unknown  and  strains  are  not 
mesured,  rupture  is  the  only  criterion  available. 

As  all  the  investigations  of  this  series  were  made  with  instru- 
ments to  mesure  the  strains,  some  criterion  must  be  adopted  that  is 
applicable  to  the  stress-strain  diagram.  The  method  proposed  by 
the  late  J.  B.  Johnson  has  been  used  as  the  best  criterion  available. 
This  is  called  by  him  the  "apparent  elastic  limit,"  altho  It  is  here 
taken  as  the  yield  point.  This  method  empirically  locates  a  point 
at  which  there  is  evidently  some  plastic  action  and  furnishes  a  very 
convenient  method  for  comparison  of  results.  It  is  defined  as  that 
unit-stress  at  which  "the  rate  of  deformation  is  fifty  per  cent  greater 
than  it  is  at  zero  stress."  For  ductile  material  that  has  not  been 
worked  cold,  the  use  of  the  yield  point  gives  a  means  of  comparison 
that  is  determined  within  narrow  limits.  The  stress-strain  diagram 
shows  a  decided  change  in  character  when  the  material  passes  the 
yield  point.  Cold  rolling  or  cold  drawing  causes  the  yielding  to  be 
more  gradual,  so  that  the  curve,  instead  of  breaking  sharply,  departs 
more  gradually  from  a  straight  line,  but  in  either  case  the  use  of 
Johnson's  elastic  limit  gives  a  point  that  is  very  suitable  for  com- 
parison. 

Discussion  of  Results 

After  all  the  data  had  been  reduced  and  averaged,  diagrams 
were  drawn  having  the  yield-point  unit-stresses  as  ordinates  and  the 
ratio  of  the  circumferential  tension  to  the  axial  tension  or  compres- 
sion as  abscissae  to  compare  the  experimental  results  with  the  results 
reached  by  the  different  theories.  For  the  combination  of  tension 
with  tension,  the  maximum  stress  theory  and  the  maximum  shear 
theory  demand  that  the  yield-point  stress  shall  be  constant  for  all 
ratios.  Mohr's  theory  and  the  internal  friction  theory  have  the  same 
requirements;  Wehage's  theory  demands  a  reduction  in  tiie  yield- 
point  stress  and  the  maximum  strain  theory  demands  an  increa.^e 
with  an  increase  in  the  stress  ratio.  For  the  combination  of  com- 
pression with  tension  the  maximum  stress  theory  demands  that  the 
yield-point  stress  shall  be  constant  for  all  stresses,  while  the  maximum 
strain  theory,  the  internal  friction  theory,  the  maximum  shear  theory, 
and  Mohr's  theory  demand  a  decrease  in  the  yield-point  stress  as 
the  stress  ratio  increases. 

The  stress-strain  diagrams  of  the  average  results  were  very  uni- 
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form  and  when  these  were  averaged  for  a  specimen  the  resulting 
axial  and  circumferential  diagrams  could  safel}-  be  taken  to  give  the 
results  of  the  test  on  that  specimen.  A  studj-  of  these  diagrams 
showed  that  for  the  combination  of  tension  with  tension  the  yield- 
point  stress  rose  unmistakably  as  the  stress  ratio  increased  until  this 
ratio  reached  a  value  of  about  0.50.  Beyond  this  the  yield-point 
stress  remained  constant  for  all  ratios.  Table  I  gives  the  values  of 
the  yield-point  stresses  found  by  experiment,  and  also  those  required 
by  the  maximum  strain  theory  and  by  the  maximum  shear  theory. 
For  the  combination  of  compression  with  tension  the  yield-point 
stress  steadily  diminished  as  the  stress  ratio  increased.  A  comparison 
of  the  tension-tension  results  with  the  requirements  of  the  theories  was 
made  first,  because  the  maximum  strain  theory  is  the  only  one  which 
calls  for  the  increase  that  had  been  observed,  whereas  the  observed 
results  for  the  compression-tension  tests  coincided  apparently  with 
the  requirements  of  several  theories.  This  first  comparison  showed 
that  the  experimental  yield-point  stresses  followed  the  maximum 
strain  theory  very  closely  until  the  stress  ratio  reached  a  value  of 
about  0.50,  after  which  they  remained  constant,  corresponding  to  the 
condition  of  constant  shear.  The  ratio  of  the  shearing  yield-point 
stress  to  the  tensile  yield-point  stress  has  been  found  experimentally 
to  be  about  0.60,  so  that  the  ratios  observed  in  the  experiments  de- 
scribed here,  which  varied  from  0.56  to  0.62,  accord  well  with  other 
results. 

These  tests  seemed  to  indicate  that  there  are  two  laws  cover- 
ing the  case  of  combined  stress  when  the  stresses  are  both  tension 
and  act  in  two  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  To  properly 
compare  the  results  of  the  compression-tension  tests  with  the  theories 
and  with  the  results  shown  by  the  tension-tension  tests,  the  starting 
point  of  the  theoretical  lines  was  taken  as  the  average  of  the  tensile 
and  compressive  yield-point  stresses  determined  by  simple  stress  ex- 
periments. Laboratory  tests  have  shown  that  for  ductile  materials 
the  yield-point  stresses  In  simple  tension  and  compression  are  prac- 
tically the  same.  After  the  theoretical  lines  had  been  drawn  thru 
the  starting  point,  it  was  seen  that  for  the  combination  of  compres- 
sion with  tension  as  well  as  for  the  combination  of  tension  with 
tension,  the  experimental  yield-point  stresses  follow  the  maximum 
strain  theory  part  way.  and  then  follow  a  line  of  constant  or  maxi- 
mum shear.  The  material  therefore  fails  in  tension  as  long  as  the 
maximum  strain  theory  holds  and  fails  in  shear  when  the  maximum 
shearing  stress  is  reached.  The  exact  point  at  which  the  change  from 
one  law  to  the  other  occurs  depends  upon  the  ratio  of  the  shearing 
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yield-point  stress  to  the  tensile  )ieicl-point  stress.  This  varies  with 
the  material  and  with  different  specimens  of  the  same  material,  altho 
in  the  latter  case  the  variation  is  slight. 

The  result  of  this  investigation,  therefore,  as  it  affects  the  strength 
of  material  under  bi-axial  loading,  is  to  prove  that  there  are  two 
distinct  laws  that  govern  the  yield-point  stress,  instead  of  a  single 
law  as  has  heretofore  been  assumed. 

The  investigation  of  the  stiffness  of  the  material  showed  that 
in  general  the  strains  followed  the  requirements  of  the  mathematical 
theory  of  elasticity  very  closely,  but  that  because  of  the  lack,  of 
isotropy  in  tlie  material,  caused  by  the  work  done  upon  it,  there  are 
apparently  different  moduli  of  elasticity  and  Poisson's  ratios  in  dif- 
ferent directions  thruout  the  material.  There  is  no  reason  why 
these  values  should  be  constant  thruout  the  material  and  it  has  been 
shov/n  by  Bauschinger  that  the  shearing  strength  of  steel  plate  varies 
in  different  directions.  It  was  also  observed  that  the  shearing  strains 
in  one  direction  exerted  an  important  influence  upon  the  tensile  or 
compressive  strains  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  after  the  shearing 
stresses  had  passed  the  shearing  yield-point  stress.  A  further  result 
noted,  which,  however,  is  not  conclusive  on  account  of  the  small 
number  of  experiments,  was  that  for  tension  Poisson's  ratio  remained 
practically  constant  after  the  yield-point  stress  had  been  passed,  but 
for  compression  this  ratio  suddenly  jumped  to  the  maximum  value 
of  0.50.  The  value  of  Poisson's  ratio  below  the  yield-point  stress 
was  greater  for  compression  than  for  tension,  but  the  effect  of  the 
form  of  the  specimen  in  producing  such  a  result  is  not  known. 

After  the  results  of  the  investigation  as  they  affected  the  strength 
of  material  under  bi-axial  loading  had  been  noted,  a  careful  study  was 
made  of  the  experiments  performed  by  other  investigators^  to  see  if 
tiieir  results  could  be  reconciled  with  the  results  of  this  investigation. 
It  was  found  that  the  published  experimental  results  fitted  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  laws  better  than  the  single  law  each  was  sup- 
posed to  prove.  The  inconsistencies  and  variations  noted  by  the 
investigators  largely  disappeared  when  the  results  were  tested  by  the 
two  laws,  so  that  while  the  volume  of  experimental  work  is  rela- 
tively small,  a  careful  study  of  the  published  data  will  lead  to  the 
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conclusion  that  the  combination  of  the  two  laws  conforms  more  close- 
ly to  the  experimental  results  than  any  single  law. 

TABLE  I 


stress 
Combination 

stress 
Ratio 

Exptri- 
mental 
Yield- 
point 

Maximum 
Strain 
Theory 

Maximum 

Shear 

Theory 

Maximum 

Constant 

Shear 

0.00 

43,000 

43,000 

43,000 

50,500 

0.24 

48,000 

48,200 

43,000 

50,500 

Tension 

0.475 

50,500 

53,250 

43,000 

50,500 

with 

0.69 

50,500 

57,700 

43,000 

50,500 

Tension 

0.92 

50,500 

62,750 

43,000 

50,500 

0.00 

21,500 

21,500 

21,500 

26,800 

Tension 

0.475 

26,250 

26,600 

21,500 

26,800 

with 

0.92 

26,500 

31,400 

21,500 

26,800 

Tension 

0.92 

27,100 

31,400 

21,500 

26,800 

0.00 

25,250 

25,250 

25,250 

28,000 

Compression 

0.20 

24,250 

23,800 

22,750 

25,250 

with   Tension 

0.30 

23,000 

23,100 

21,750 

23,800 

0.60 

19,250 

21,000 

17,750 

19,600 

0.90 

16,250 

18,900 

14,000 

15,300 

Torsion  i.oo         14,000         18,000         12,600 

Poisson's  ratio  for  tension  0.334 
Poisson's  ratio  for  compression  0.395 
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John  W.   Cox, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pathology,  University  of  North  Dakota 

I.     Introduction 

/^UR  ideas  of  inflammation  have  been  undergoing  the  process  of 
^-^  evolution  since  the  beginning  of  medicine.  Celsus,  who  gave 
us  our  first  definition  of  local  flaming  or  inflammation,  said  "Inflam- 
mation is  a  condition  characterized  by  rubor,  calor,  dolor,  and  tumor," 
to  which  definition  later  writers  added  a  fifth  cardinal  symptom, 
"functio  laesa" — disturbed  function.  This  definition  stood  until  the 
eighteenth  century  when  John  Hunter,  the  great  English  pathologist, 
maintained  that  inflammation  is  a  process  set  up  by  injury,  which 
tends  toward  the  counteraction  of  the  injury  produced.  Seventy-five 
years  later  Cohnheim,  while  observing  an  injured  frog's  web  under 
the  microscope,  witnessed  and  described  the  circulatory  phenomena — 
the  dilatation  of  the  bloodvessels,  the  exudation  of  the  lymph,  and 
the  emigration  of  the  leucocytes.  Thus  Cohnheim  was  enabled  to 
interpret  the  cardinal  symptoms  of  Celsus  and  to  conclude  that  the 
vascular  changes  were  the  essential  features  of  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess. Burton  Sanderson  about  1875  advanced  a  broader  definition 
by  stating  that  inflammation  is  the  succession  of  changes  occurring 
in  a  part  as  the  result  of  injury.  Up  to  this  time,  the  various  re- 
actions which  were  recognized  in  inflammation  were  considered  as 
the  passive  and  deleterious  result  of  local  injury.  Later  Councilman 
and  others  maintained  that  the  distinction  between  inflammation  and 
repair  did  not  exist ;  that  inflammation  in  part  is  a  reaction  of  irritated 
and  damaged  tissues  resulting  in  an  attempt  to  repair.  Just  as 
Cohnheim,  studying  the  vascular  changes,  saw  in  them  the  essential 
factors  in  the  inflammatory  process,  so  Metchnikoff,  studying  the 
leucocyte  in  1892,  would  lay  down  in  his  definition  that  phagocytosis 
is  inflammation.  The  phagocytic  theory  of  Metchnikoff  found  its 
greatest  opponent  in  1903,  when  Sir  Almroth  Wright  proved  that 
inflammation,  in  part,  is  a  manifestation  of  opsonic  power ;  that  the 
engulfing  and  digestion  of  bacteria  by  leucocytes  is  most  marked  after 
the  bacterial  meal  has  been  prepared  by  the  opsonins  of  the  plasma. 
This  observation  fitted  well  into  the  critical  study  of  inflammation 
previously  made  by  Adami  in  1895,  who  said,  "In  studying  the  re- 
action of  the  organism  to  injury,  we  must  be  impressed  by  the  multi- 
fariousness of  natural  processes ;  the  end  may  be  attained  not  in  one 
way  only,  but  in  many.     It    is    not    by    cells    of  one    order  alone, 
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phagocytes,  or  by  leucocytes  in  general,  and  only  leucocytes,  or  merely 
by  the  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  fixed  cells  of  the  tissue,  or  by 
vascular  changes  alone,  or  by  altered  temperature,  or  solely  by  the 
chemical  and  mechanical  action  of  the  exudate  that  repair  is  effected. 
All  means  are  employed  to  antagonize  the  irritant  and  to  effect  heal- 
ing,— now  the  one,  now  the  other  more  particularlj' — but  none 
exclusively," 

More  recently  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  widen  still  further 
the  scope  of  the  inflammatory  concept.  It  is  seen  that  with  local 
injury  there  are  set  up  not  merely  local  changes,  but  that  tissues 
at  a  distance  are  also  involved  and  some  of  these  contribute  toward 
counteracting  the  irritant  and  its  effects ;  that,  for  example,  the 
lymph  nodes  may  become  enlarged  ;  degenerative  changes  in  kidney, 
liver,  and  nervous  system  may  result;  the  bone  marrow  may  be  stimu- 
lated to  increased  activity ;  anti-bodies  and  anti-toxins  may  be  formed 
by  tissue  cells.  The  most  able  defender  of  this  idea  is  Doctor  Mallory 
of  Boston,  who  maintains  that  inflammation  can  only  be  logically 
defined  and  studied  by  an  analysis  of  the  process.  For  this  purpose, 
he  directs  our  attention  to:  the  injurious  agent;  the  injury  produced 
by  that  agent;  the  reaction  to  the  injurious  agent  and  the  injury 
produced,  both  locally  and  systemically ;  and  finally,  to  the  attempt 
at   repair. 

II.     INJURIOUS  Agents 

1.  Kinds  of  Injurious  Agents.  Agents  capable  of  producing 
injurious  effects  on  the  body  cells  can  be  arranged  into  three  classes: 
mechanical,  physical  and  chemical.  In  as  much  as  bacterial  toxins 
are  chemical  agents  and  the  most  common  cause  of  disease,  and  be- 
cause the  inflammatory  process  which  they  institute  is  the  most  com- 
plicated, the  discussion  in  this  paper  of  injurious  agents  will  be 
confined    to   bacteria   and    their   toxins. 

2.  Bacteria  as  Injurious  Agents.  Certain  conditions  must  be 
fulfilled  before  bacteria  and  their  toxins  may  become  injurious  agents. 
They  must  first  f>os<?ess  the  power  of  producing  disease.  This  is 
known  as  the  pathogenicity  of  the  organism.  Moreover,  the  natural 
barriers  of  the  body  must  be  overcome  by  pathogenic  bacteria  before 
infection  can  occur.  Thus  infections  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous 
tissues  can  take  place  only  when  the  continuity  of  the  epithelium  is 
broken,  or  when  bacteria  of  high  virulence  gain  entrance  to  a  hair 
follicle.  Since  the  secretions  of  many  of  the  mucous  membranes 
possess  germicidal  properties,  invasion  thru  these  portals  of  entry  is 
only  possible  for  a  few  select  micro-organisms.      That  this  is  true 
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can  be  seen  from  the  prolific  bacterial  growth  on  the  tongue  which 
follows  the  altered  salivary  secretion  in  typhoid  fever.  That  particu- 
lar portals  of  entry  are  needed  by  certain  organisms  is  self  evident, — 
the  gonococci  are  able  to  gain  entrance  only  thru  the  genito-urinary 
tract  and  the  conjunctiva;  the  pneumococci  thru  the  lungs,  and  the 
B.  typhosi  thru  the  peyer's  patches  of  the  intestinal  tract.  The  selec- 
tive action  of  bacteria  or  local  tissue  immunity  of  certain  organs  is 
proven  by  the  recent  work  of  Rosenow,  who  shows  that  a  definite 
strain  of  streptococci  produces  arthritis,  another  cholecystitis. 

3.  Offensive  and  Defensive  Power  of  Bacteria.  The  patho- 
genicity of  an  organism,  its  ability  to  overcome  the  natural  barriers 
of  the  body  and  its  power  to  cope  with  the  internal  bodily  defenses, 
are  dependent  upon  the  offensive  and  defensive  powers  of  the  bacteria. 
The  offensive  agents  are  usually  enumerated  as  toxins,  endotoxins, 
ferments,  aggressiveness  of  the  bacteria,  and  the  toxic  bacterial 
albumens. 

When  we  speak  of  toxins,  we  mean  the  true  extracellular  toxic 
products  secreted  by  B.  diphtheriae,  B.  tetani,  B.  botulini,  and  B. 
dysenteriae.  While  these  bacteria  have  only  slight  invasive  powers, 
their  toxins  are  soluble  and  strong  and  have  a  selective  action  on 
body  cells.  On  the  other  hand,  the  endotoxins,  which  are  intracel- 
lular toxic  products,  are  produced  by  most  other  pathogenic  organisms. 

Endotoxins  may  be  strong  or  mild ;  may  be  diffusible  and  easily 
pass  into  the  blood  and  produce  injury  remote  from  the  bacterial 
growth,  or  they  may  be  non-diiifusible  and  only  produce  injury  in 
the  region  of  the  bacteria.  Furthermore,  endotoxins  are  only  avail- 
able for  injury  after  the  bacteria  are  broken  down  by  bacteriolytic 
action  or  by  autolysis. 

Together  with  toxins  and  endotoxins,  many  kinds  of  ferments 
have  been  found  in  various  organisms.  The  proteolytic  ferment  seems 
to  be  common  to  all.  It  is  by  means  of  this  agent,  together  with  a 
like  ferment  secreted  by  the  leucocytes  that  solution  of  injured  tissue 
cells  and  bacteria  occurs  and  toxic  albumens  are  formed.  In  spite 
of  these  agents,  the  capacity  of  an  organism  for  multiplication  denotes 
its  aggressive  powers. 

When  the  multiplication  of  bacteria  is  rapid  and  the  toxin  libera- 
tion is  moderate,  the  reaction  of  the  body  cells  is  marked.  As  a 
result,  bacteria  are  broken  down  early,  toxic  bacterial  and  tissue 
proteins  diffuse  early  and  the  incubation  period  is  short.  The  end  of 
the  incubation  period  is  the  beginning  of  the  prodromal  period  and 
denotes  the  common  general  reaction  of  the  body  to  toxic  albumens. 
This  manifests  itself  by  such  symptoms   as  headache,   lassitude  and 
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anorexia.  The  end  of  the  prodromal  period  marks  the  beginning  of 
the  reaction  against  the  specific  effects  of  the  toxins  or  endotoxins 
which  characterize  the  infection. 

Together  with  these  offensive  agents,  some  bacteria  produce  a 
defensive  body  called  aggressins,  the  function  of  which  is  to  repel  the 
advances  of  phagocytes.  Thus,  multiplication  is  attended  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  opposition  from  the  leucocytes. 

4.  Fire  Types  of  Bacteria.  As  examples  of  how  bacteria  differ 
in  their  offensive  and  defensive  properties,  I  wish  to  cite  five  well 
known  organisms.  The  staphylococcus  has  a  strong  endotoxin  which 
is  non-diffusible  and  acts  locally  by  destroying  tissue  cells.  Its  ag- 
gressive and  invasive  powers  are  limited  because  of  the  strong  chemo- 
tactic  action  exerted  on  the  phagocytes  by  the  dead  tissue  cells.  Thus 
with  a  staphylococcic  infection  we  expect  and  usually  secure  a  local- 
ized suppurative  process.  The  streptococcus,  on  the  other  hand, 
differs  from  the  staphylococcus  by  having  a  strong  diffusible  endo- 
toxin and  a  hemolytic  diffusible  toxin.  Its  powers  of  multiplication 
and  invasion  are  great.  Phagocytosis  is  held  partially  in  abeyance  by 
the  aggressins  which  it  secretes.  With  this  organism,  a  diffuse  spread- 
ing inflammatory  process,  a  septicaemia,  is  to  be  expected.  B.  diph- 
theriae  is  similar  to  staphylococcus  in  that  it  has  no  invasive  power. 
Its  toxin  is  more  diffusible  than  the  endotoxin  of  streptococcus  and 
consists  of  two  distinct  toxic  substances:  one  produces  the  systemic 
reaction ;  the  other  is  specific  and  by  injury  to  nerve  cells  produces 
its  paralytic  effect.  B.  typhosi  differs  from  the  preceding  organ- 
isms by  possessing  great  invasive  and  aggressive  powers.  Its  toxin 
is  so  mild  and  acts  locally  to  such  a  small  extent  that  polynuclears 
are  rarely  called  out.  Bacteraemia  is  a  usual  occurrence.  Staphylo- 
cocci, streptococci,  B.  diphtheriae  and  B.  typhosi  are  recognized 
as  acute  injurious  agents.  On  the  other  hand,  B.  tuberculosis, 
because  of  its  very  mild,  locally  acting  toxin  and  because  of  its  mild 
aggressive  properties,  is  classed  as  a  chronic  agent.  Its  progress  is 
mild  and  slow  but  steadily  progressive.  The  reaction  of  the  body 
cells  to  it   is  slight. 

III.     Injuries  Produced  by  Bacterial  Agents 

I.  Classification.  The  injury  produced  is  dependent  upon  the 
strength  of  the  injurious  agent.  When  an  injurious  agent  is  mild 
and  continually  produces  its  effect,  the  result  is  a  chronic  injury. 
This  injury  is  steadily  progressive.  The  most  common  agents  of 
this  type  are  B.  tuberculosis  and  Treponema  pallidum.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  agent  is  strong  enough  to  cause  a  sharp  reaction 
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on  the  part  of  the  tissue  cells,  the  injury  is  acute.  Thus  the  fight 
between  the  organism  and  injurious  agent  is  quickly  brought  to  an 
end.  Either  the  organism  wins  and  the  injurious  agent  is  destroyed, 
or  the  bodily  forces  are  defeated  and  death  ensues.  This  is  the  most 
common  injury  produced.  Occasionally  the  injurious  agent  is  so 
strong  and  overwhelming  that  the  bodily  defenses  are  destroyed  be- 
cause they  are  given  no  opportunity  to  react.  This  is  known  as  a 
fulminating  or  malignant  injury. 

2.  Injury  Produced  Locally.  Every  strong  injurious  agent 
produces  locally  chemical,  physiological  and  histological  changes.  The 
chemical  changes  are  made  evident  by  the  formation  of  chemotactic 
substances  which  attract  phagocytes,  while  the  local  paralysis  of  the 
vaso-motors,  resulting  in  vaso  dilatation,  is  an  altered  physiological 
process.  The  histologic  evidence  of  tissue  injury  is  seen  in  the  injury 
to  and  the  necrosis  of  tissue  cells. 

IV.     Reactions  to  the  Injurious  Agent  and  to  the  Injury 

Produced 

I.  Defensive  Properties  of  the  Blood.  In  man  the  function  of 
counteracting  injurious  agents  is  delegated  largely  to  the  fluid  and 
cellular  elements  of  the  blood.  Unless  the  body  cells  have  been  in- 
jured by  the  true  toxins,  little  or  no  antitoxin  is  present  in  the  plasma. 
Likewise,  bacterial  anti-bodies  are  formed  only  after  the  organism  has 
recently  been  attacked  by  bacteria.  On  the  other  hand,  the  leucocytes 
are  always  present,  waiting  with  a  voracious  appetite  for  the  opsonins 
to  prepare  the  bacterial  meal.  It  is  one  thing  for  the  polynuclears  to 
engulf  bacteria  and  another  to  kill  them.  This  process  they  perform 
by  means  of  intra-cellular  ferment  called  endolysin.  The  complement 
plays  a  part  no  less  great  than  the  phagocytes,  for  it  is  this  activating 
body  which  makes  it  possible  for  the  bacterial  antibody  to  destroy  the 
bacteria.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  the  defensive  properties  of  the 
blood  destroy  tlie  bacteria  by  two  methods.  Furthermore,  the  ex- 
creted toxin  is  neutralized  and  the  endotoxin  rendered  helpless. 

Under  certain  conditions  the  defensive  properties  of  the  blood 
become  less  active.  The  entrance  and  growth  of  bacteria  within  the 
body  is  facilitated  by  increased  bodily  susceptibility.  A  rapid  review 
of  these  causes  shows:  that  over-work  predisposes  one  to  tuberculosis, 
pneumonia,  and  influenza;  that  exposure  permits  the  pneumococci 
to  gain  an  easy  entrance ;  that  a  previous  attack  of  acute  inflammatory 
rheumatism  raises  the  susceptibility  to  another  attack ;  that  typhus, 
typhoid,  and  dysentery  in  any  army  follow  as  the  result  of  malnu- 
trition; that  chronic  alcoholic  intoxication  is  frequently  followed  by 
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repeated  attacks  of  pneumonia;  and,  that  local  tissue  areas  are  made 
more  susceptible  to  infection  by  reason  of  trauma. 

2.  Local  Reaction.  The  changes,  which  take  place  locally  as 
the  result  of  the  action  of  strong  bacterial  toxins  and  the  toxic  pro- 
teins produced,  are  partly  physiologic,  partly  morphologic.  These 
changes  are  recognized  clinically  as  the  four  cardinal  signs  of  inflam- 
mation. They  are  due  to  the  circulatory  phenomena  as  described  by 
Cohnheim.  This  process  may  be  summed  up  by  the  terms:  hyper- 
aemia,   retardation,   exudation,  and  stasis. 

The  morphologic  elements  which  are  called  out  are  few:  by 
exudation,  serum  from  which  fibrin  may  form;  by  emigration — poly- 
nuclears,  large  mononuclears,  lymphocytes,  and  eosinophiles ;  and  by 
diapedesis, — red  blood  cells.  In  addition,  endothelial,  connective 
tissue  and  epithelial  cells  may  be  stimulated  to  proliferate  in  the 
injured  area.  Some  bacterial  agents  call  out  all  the  exudative  ele- 
ments, others  only  one  or  two.  The  number  and  the  proportion  of 
each  varies  with  the  stimulus.  Mild  injurious  agents,  especially, 
attract  large  mononuclears.  This  is  to  be  seen  following  the  intes- 
tinal injuries  produced  by  B.  typhosi.  In  contrast  to  this,  strong 
injurious  agents  like  the  pyogenic  organisms  are  positively  chemo- 
tactic  for  polynuclears.  These  elements  are  not  called  into  action  at 
the  same  time.  Exudation  of  serum  is  the  quickest  to  leave  the  ves- 
sels. Its  function  is  to  dilute  the  toxic  substance.  The  injured  cells 
by  chemotaxis  cause  the  emigration  of  the  polynuclears  next.  These 
exert  their  phagocytic  powers  and  destroy  the  bacteria.  The  large 
mononuclears  are  soon  attracted  from  the  blood  and  lymph  vessels 
by  foreign  bodies  which  the  polynuclears  are  unable  to  handle.  The 
formation  of  anti-toxin  is  also  one  of  their  duties.  The  last  elements 
to  migrate  are  the  l)'mphocytes.  Thus  the  character  of  the  reaction 
depends  on  the  elements  which  compose  it.  The  object,  then,  of  this 
reaction  is  to  get  rid  of  the  injurious  agent  by  diluting,  neutralizing, 
or  destroying  it;  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  necrotic  cells;  and 
to  prepare  the  tissues  for  repair. 

Terms  descriptive  of  the  predominance  of  one  element  over  the 
others  are  recognized  clinically.  When  fibrin  predomintes  it  is  called 
a  fibrinous  exudate.  A  reaction  which  results  in  an  excess  of  serous 
fluid  and  in  a  small  amount  of  fibrin  and  leucocytes  is  termed  a 
serous  exudate.  If  necrosis  and  solution  of  tissue  occur  together 
with  a  polymorphonuclear  reaction,  suppuration  or  a  purulent  exu- 
date describes  it.  Frequently,  however,  an  exudate  is  so  contaminated 
with  red  blood  cells  that  hemorrhagic  exudate  is  applied  to  it.     By 
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the  Germans,  an  exudation  on  a  mucous  membrane  mixed  with 
mucous  and  epithelial  cells  is  described  as  a  catarrhal  exudate. 

3.  Systemic  Reaction.  Certain  systemic  reactions  are  com- 
mon to  all  bacterial  infections.  This  is  due  to  formation  of  toxic 
split  proteins  by  the  bacteria  and  to  the  toxic  bacterial  proteins  set 
free  on  the  death  and  dissolution  of  the  micro-organism.  The  re- 
actions concerning  which  we  are  familiar  are:  those  displayed  by  the 
heat  regulating  center ;  the  results  of  alterations  in  metabolism ;  the 
complicated  responses  of  the  nervous  system  ;  the  characteristic  blood 
pictures;  and  the  disturbances  occurring  in  the  respiratory  and  circu- 
latory systems. 

During  the  height  of  the  systemic  reaction  to  bacterial  in- 
vasion the  temperature  of  the  body  is  usually  maintained  at  a  high 
level.  This  is  not  true  when  the  body  cells  are  overwhelmed  by 
an  agent  so  toxic  that  no  defense  is  possible.  The  temperature  in 
such  a  case  may  be  subnormal.  This  heightened  temperature,  how- 
ever, does  not  mean  that  heat  dissipation  is  less  than  normal,  but 
rather  that  heat  production  is  increased.  The  heat  regulating  center 
functionates  as  usual,  but  on  a  different  plane.  This  increased  tem- 
perature is  not  without  its  efifect  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  for 
metabolism  is  increased,  respiration  is  hastened,  and  cardiac  irrita- 
bility is  manifested. 

Alterations  of  metabolism  as  evidence  of  systemic  reactions  are 
seen  in  the  changes  which  occur  in  secretions  and  excretions.  The 
functions  of  the  digestive  glands  thruout  the  gastro-intestinal 
tract  are  disturbed.  This  alone  may  account  for  the  decrease  of  in- 
testinal activities  and  for  such  symptoms  as  anorexia  and  constipation. 
Many  of  the  results  of  chemical  changes  are  found  in  the  urinary 
excretion.  Here  we  find  the  urea,  the  total  nitrogen,  and  the  potas- 
sium salts  increased.  On  the  other  hand,  the  daily  output  of  urine 
and  the  chlorides  is  decreased. 

Following  a  local  injury,  the  type  of  nervous  reaction  depends 
upon  the  concentration  of  the  toxic  split  proteins.  If  the  split  pro- 
teins are  small  in  amount  they  act  as  a  stimulus.  As  a  result,  symp- 
toms which  express  the  degree  of  irritability  of  the  affected  nerve 
cells,  are  observed.  Those  most  commonly  noted  are:  chills  and 
rigor,  headaches,  mental  irritability,  photophobia,  hallucinations,  and 
confusion  of  thought.  When  the  toxic  products  from  the  injured 
area  are  excessive,  they  depress  the  higher  centers.  The  reactions 
are:  apathy,  arrest  of  mental  functions,  prostration,  involuntary  pas- 
sage of  feces,  quiet  muttering  delirium,  sometimes  complete  coma 
and  collapse. 
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Since  Nature's  means  for  defense  are  present  in  tiie  blood,  the 
progress  of  the  battle  ro3'al  will  be  reflected  in  alterations  of  the  cel- 
lular elements.  Since  manj'  micro-organisms  by  the  secretion  of  hemo- 
lytic substances  lead  to  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  erythrocytes, 
this  destruction  in  febrile  conditions  is  often  greater  than  the  pro- 
duction. This  is  also  true  in  typhoid  fever,  where  the  large  mono- 
nuclears, during  their  production  of  antitoxin,  use  red  blood  cells 
for  food.  A  considerable  variation  exists  in  the  different  infections, 
both  in  regard  to  the  total  number  and  to  the  relative  proportion  of 
different  leucocytes.  In  pyogenic  conditions  there  is  generally  a 
marked  increase  in  leucocytes,  in  other  conditions — as  in  typhoid — not 
only  is  there  no  increase,  but  the  number  is  below  normal.  Eosinophilia 
is  common  in  gonorrhoea  and  scarlet  fever.  The  reaction  to  measles 
manifests  itself  as  a  slight  relative  lymphocytosis.  It  may  be 
said  that  polynuclears  are  the  predominating  form  in  acute  injuries. 
In  chronic  conditions,  the  lymphocytes  are  relatively  increased.  These 
alterations  often  furnish  us  with  a  typical  blood  picture  by  means  of 
which  diagnosis,  treatment,   and  prognosis  can  be  determined. 

The  circulatory  and  respiratory  centers  react  against  the  same 
toxic  products  as  other  distant  cells.  A  mild  injury  to  the  vagus 
center  tends  to  produce  slowing  of  the  heart  by  stimulation  of  the 
inhibitory  fibres.  This  actually  occurs  early  in  an  infection,  but  is 
soon  overcome  by  the  increased  temperature  of  the  body.  A  stronger 
injury  produces  vagus  depression,  e.  g.,  diphtheria  toxin.  This  de- 
pression, associated  with  decrease  in  body  tone,  lowered  blood  pres- 
sure due  to  vaso  dilatation,  and  impairment  of  heart  muscle,  results 
in  a  quickening  of  heart  rate  and  in  a  gradual  weakening  of  its  force. 
Likewise,  a  stimulus  to  the  respiratory  center  makes  it  more  irritable 
so  that  it  responds  more  easily  to  the  CO2  content  of  the  blood. 
With  greater  injuries  the  center  becomes  deprest.  If  it  were  not 
a  fact  that  with  the  increased  metabolism  the  CO2  tension  in  the 
circulation  is  increased,  the  respiratory  rate  would  be  decreased. 
However,  this  condition  is  overcome  by  the  excessive  CO2  stimula- 
tion and  the  rate  is  increased. 

V.     Repair 

The  process  of  repair  following  injuries  due  to  bacterial  agents 
is  known  as  secondary  healing  and  includes  healing  by  granulation 
tissue.  The  process  begins  within  a  few  hours  in  tissues  slightly 
injured,  and  thus  the  process  of  healing  is  intricately  interwoven  with 
the  circulatory  phenomena,  phagocytosis,  and  exudation.  Careful 
observations  show  that  it  consists  in  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies, 
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in  the  organization  of  fibrin,  in  the  regeneration  of  cells,  and  in  the 
proliferation  of  the  vascular  endothelium  with  the  formation  of 
capillaries. 

In  closing  this  paper,  no  better  description  of  repair  can  be  given 
than  the  one  written  by  Dr.  Mallory,  who  says : 

"The  cells  which  have  undergone  necrosis,  together  with  their 
intercellular  products,  are  gradually  dissolved  by  the  digestive  action 
of  the  leucocytes  and  discharged  on  a  free  surface  or  absorbed.  Fat, 
lime  salts  and  certain  other  substances  are  removed  largely  through 
the  agency  of  endothelial  leucocytes.  Fibrin  when  not  dissolved 
becomes  organized  b\'  fibroblasts  with  or  without  the  help  of  vascular 
endothelium.  At  the  same  time,  regeneration  of  the  necrotic  cells 
takes  place  from  adjoining  cells  of  the  same  type,  provided  they  are 
capable  of  it.  Some  are  capable  of  it  under  certain  conditions  but 
not  under  others.  Thus,  when  a  single  kind  of  parenchymatous  cell, 
such  as  the  liver  cell,  is  destroyed  even  over  considerable  areas  without 
injury  to  the  intervening  vascular  and  connective-tissue  cells,  the 
liver  cells  may  be  completely  restored  by  regeneration.  But  when 
definite  masses  of  liver  tissue  are  completely  destro3'ed,  the  liver  cells 
do  not  regenerate,  except  possibly  in  small  areas  at  the  edge  of  the 
necrosis  where  the  above  favorable  conditions  hold.  Under  these 
latter  conditions,  howe\er,  the  fibroblast  and  the  vascular  endothelium 
proliferate  and  form  granulation  tissue  which  later  contracts  to  scar 
tissue." 

References: 

Mallory:     Pathologic  Histolog)'. 
Adami:     Principles  of  Pathology. 


A  Color  Identity  Pyrometer 

Bartholomew  John  Spence, 
Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  University  of  North  Dakota 

RECENTLY  Messrs.  Paterson  and  Dudding^  working  at  the 
British  National  Laboratory  have  attempted  to  develop  a 
method  of  determining  high  temperatures  by  what  may  be  termed  a 
"Color  Identity  Method."  The  facts  underlying  the  method  are 
indicated  in  the  following  illustration.  Allow  a  carbon  filament  lamp 
to  radiate  to  one  face  of  a  Lummer-Brodhun  contrast  photometer  and 
to  the  other  face  allow  a  black  body  of  known  temperature  to  radiate. 
By  varying  the  current  thru  the  lamp  and  the  position  of  the  photo- 
meter between  the  two  radiators,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  balance  of 
intensity  and  an  identity  of  color  simultaneously  at  the  faces  of  the 
photometer.  If  a  series  of  such  balances  are  made  at  different  known 
temperatures  of  the  black  body  and  the  current  thru  the  filament  of 
the  lamp  recorded  for  each  temperature,  the  carbon  lamp  is  calibrated 
and  may  be  used  for  the  determination  of  unknown  temperatures  by 
the  method  of  color  identity.  A  tungsten  lamp  may  be  calibrated  in 
a  similar  manner. 

The  reason  that  such  a  double  balance  may  be  obtained  simul- 
taneously lies  in  the  fact  that  the  carbon  filament  radiates  approxi- 
mately as  a  grey  body,  that  is,  one  whose  energy-wave  length  distri- 
bution is  a  constant  per  cent  of  that  of  a  black  body  at  the  same  tem- 
perature. Thus  in  obtaining  the  double  balance  simultaneously  we 
are  attempting  to  make  the  distributions  of  the  illuminations  on  the 
faces  of  the  photometer  identical.  The  radiation  from  tungsten  de- 
parts more  from  black  body  radiation  than  does  carbon.  Theoretically 
we  are  not  able  to  obtain  the  perfect  double  balance  as  in  the  case 
of  the  grey  body  or  black  body.  However  it  would  seem  from  the 
work  of  the  above  experimenters  that  the  double  balance  may  be  ob- 
tained for  tungsten  and  even  platinum,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  radiate  as  grey  bodies.  This  is  especially  noteworthy  in  the 
case  of  platinum  since  its  radiation  departs  considerably  from  that  of 
the  grey  bodies  as  compared  with  other  metallic  radiators.  The  ex- 
planation for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  part  of  the  radiation  which 
lias  a  large  visibility  and  which  is  the  thing  with  wiiich  we  are  con- 
cerned, does  not  deviate  largely  in  its  distribution  from  that  of  the 
grey  body  at  the  same  temperature.  Visually  the  differences  in  dis- 
tribution are  difficult  to  detect. 

Messrs.  Paterson  and  Dudding  attempted  to  determine  the  tem- 

1.      Phil.    Magr.    30.    34.    1915. 
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perature  of  the  filaments  of  tungsten  and  carbon  lamps  by  the  method 
of  color  identity.  They  were  not  able  to  verify  their  work,  since  at 
present  we  have  no  means  of  relating  the  black  body  temperatures 
of  the  filaments  determined  by  other  pyrometers  to  the  true  tem- 
perature. They  attempted  to  verify  their  method  by  determining  the 
color  temperature  of  the  melting  point  of  platinum.  This  method  of 
verification  is  at  best  cumbersome  and  very  apt  to  gi\'e  results  show- 
ing considerable  deviation  from  the  mean. 

The  following  work  is  a  preliminary  report,  one  part  covering 
the  development  of  a  pyrometer  for  color  temperature  determinations, 
the  other  part  dealing  with  an  attempt  to  more  completely  verify  the 
method  of  temperature  determination  by  the  method  of  color  identity. 

The  Color  Identity  Pyrometer 

The  pyrometer  is  best  described  with  reference  to  the  figure.  It 
consists  essentially  of  a  telescope  with  an  iris  diaphram  and  a  lens 
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combination  taken  from  a  camera  in  place  of  the  usual  objective.  Pro- 
jecting laterally  from  the  telescope  tube  and  opposite  the  focal  plane 
of  the  eye  piece  is  another  short  tube  carrying  a  small  incandescent 
lamp  and  a  ground  glass  screen.  In  the  focal  plane  of  the  eye-piece 
is  placed  a  combination  of  total  reflecting  prisms  similar  to  the 
Lummer-Brodhun  photometer  system.  This  combination  was  con- 
structed by  placing  a  tiny  bit  of  Canada  balsam  between  the  hypo- 
thenusal  faces  of  the  prisms.  The  balsam  allows  the  radiation  passing 
thru  the  iris  diaphram  to  enter  the  eye-piece.  The  total  reflection 
principle  allows  the  radiation  from  the  comparison  lamp  to  enter  the 
eye-piece.     The  two  appear  as  adjacent  fields  of  illumination. 

The  iris  diaphram  serves  to  vary  the  illumination  passing  thru 
the  objective  and  brought  to  a  focus  at  the  focal  plane  of  the  eye- 
piece and  forming  one  of  the  fields  of  the  prism  combination.     By 
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varying  the  current  thru  the  comparison  lamp  the  hue  of  the  radia- 
tion seen  in  the  other  field  of  the  prism  combination  is  made  to  vary, 
that  is,  the  temperature  of  the  filament  is  varied,  consequently  chang- 
ing the  distribution  of  the  energy  of  its  radiation.  The  current  thru 
the  comparison  lamp  filament  and  the  aperture  of  the  iris  diaphram 
may  be  varied  simultaneously  thus  giving  the  double  balance  of  in- 
tensity and  color.  To  calibrate  the  instrument  for  color  temperature 
determination  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  series  of  lamp-current  deter- 
minations at  different  known  temperatures  of  a  black  body  by  secur- 
ing the  double  balances  at  those  temperatures  using  the  black  body 
as  a  radiator. 

For  the  radiation  from  a  non-black  body  v\7hose  radiation  does 
not  depart  materially  from  the  radiation  of  a  grey  body  at  that  tem- 
perature, it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  color-intensity  balance  and  conse- 
quently a  color  temperature  of  the  radiator.  The  question  now  arises 
as  to  whether  this  color  temperature  is  the  true  temperature  of  the 
bod}\  This  point,  as  mentioned  previously,  has  not  been  sufficiently 
verified  by  Messrs.  Paterson  and  Dudding.  The  following  part  of 
the  paper  is  an  attempted  verification. 

It  may  be  said  at  this  point  that  the  pyrometer  may  be  consid- 
erably improved  by  the  use  of  a  miniature  Lummer-Brodhun  contrast 
system  in  place  of  the  crude  device  above  described.  In  that  system 
the  line  dividing  the  adjacent  fields  could  not  be  entirely  eliminated 
owing  to  the  thickness  of  the  Canada  balsam  separating  the  prisms. 
Further,  in  balancing  such  a  system  for  color  and  intensity  the  eye 
becomes  readily  fatigued.  This  is  obviated  to  a  large  extent  in  the 
contrast  system. 

Comparison  of  Color  Temperature  with  True  Temperature 

To  the  writer  it  seemed  that  the  most  obvious  way  to  compare 
color  temperature  with  true  temperature  was  by  means  of  the  radiating 
wedge-shaped  cavity  of  platinum.  If  a  strip  of  platinum  foil  is  bent 
to  form  a  V-shaped  cavity  and  then  heated  electrically,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  radiation  from  the  interior  of  the  wedge  corresponds 
very  closely  to  black  body  radiation  at  the  temperature  of  the  plati- 
num. The  radiation  from  the  exterior  surface  of  the  wedge  corre- 
sponds to  the  characteristic  radiation  of  the  platinum  at  that  tempera- 
ture. When  the  platinum  is  thin  the  interior  surface  of  the  wedge 
and  the  exterior  surface  are  at  practically  the  same  temperature.  The 
true  temperature  of  the  platinum  may  be  determined  from  the  black 
body  radiation  coming  from  the  interior  of  the  wedge  by  means  of  the 
Holborn-Kurlbaum  optical  pyrometer. 
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In  the  experiment  the  color  pyrometer  and  the  Holborn-Kurl- 
baum  pyrometer  were  both  focused  upon  the  Interior  of  the  wedge. 
Simultaneous  balances  of  both  pyrometers  were  obtained  against  the 
radiation  from  the  wedge.  The  currents  thru  the  comparison  lamps 
were  determined.  A  series  of  such  determinations  was  obtained  be- 
tween iooo°C.  and  1700°C.  With  the  readings  of  the  current  thru 
the  lamp  of  the  Holborn-Kurlbaum  pyrometer  as  abscissae  and  the 
current  through  the  lamp  of  the  color  pyrometer  as  ordinates  a  curve 
was  plotted  for  the  series  which  is  practically  a  straight  line. 

The  color  pyrometer  was  next  focused  upon  the  exterior  sur- 
face of  the  wedce  and  the  Holborn-Kurlbaum  focused  as  before  upon 
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the  interior  surface.  A  series  of  observations  were  obtained  in  the 
manner  described  above  and  a  curve  was  plotted.  The  two  curves 
are  shown  plotted  on  the  same  co-ordinate  system  in  Figure  2.  Each 
curve  was  drawn  originally  thru  the  mean  position  of  about  forty 
points.  Each  point  was  the  mean  of  several  observations.  Theoreti- 
cally the  two  curves  would  coincide  if  platinum  radiated  as  a  grey 
body.  The  radiation  of  platinum  departs  quite  materially  from  the 
radiation  of  a  grey  body  at  the  same  temperature,  consequently  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  two  curves  do  not  coincide.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  departure  of  the  color  temperature  from  the  true 
temperature  is  not  large  and  may  be  estimated  from  the  curves.  The 
departure  at  the  melting  point  of  palladium  (i549°C.)  is  I4°C.  and 
at  the  melting  point  of  gold  it  is  8°C.     The  deviation  at  the  melting 
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point  of  platinum  (i755°C.)  is  roughly  20°C.  This  is  about  the 
uncertainty  of  the  value  of  the  melting  point  of  platinum. 

The  reason  for  choosing  the  method  outlined  above  for  the  com- 
parison of  the  color  and  true  temperature  lies  in  the  fact  it  is  inde- 
pendent of  any  particular  thermometric  scale.  What  we  are  desirous 
of  determining  is  whether  the  current  thru  the  comparison  lamp  of 
the  color  pyrometer  at  color  intensity  balance  is  the  same  for  platinum 
radiating  in  the  open  as  it  is  for  the  radiation  from  a  black  body 
at  the  same  temperature  as  the  platinum.  The  scale  of  temperatures 
actually  used  in  the  experiment  is  the  scale  of  the  ammeter  determin- 
ing the  current  thru  the  comparison  lamp.  This  scale  may  be  directly 
related  to  the  gas  scale  to  I549°C.  by  means  of  the  fixed  melting 
points. 

The  investigation  bears  out  the  legitimacy  of  the  color  identity 
method  of  temperature  determination.  It  also  outlines  briefly  a  form 
of  pyrometer  for  the  determination  of  temperatures  by  the  method. 
The  temperatures  where  the  source  is  a  body  whose  radiation  does  not 
depart  materially  from  grey  body  radiation  are  very  nearly  the 
values  of  the  true  temperature.  Commercially  the  advantages  of 
such  a  t}'pe  of  pyrometry  are  obvious  and  important.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  no  system  of  radiation  or  optical  pyrometry  which 
gives  the  true  temperature  or  even  the  approximate  true  tempera- 
ture of  a  non-black  body  radiator.  Temperatures  determined  by  the 
usual  optical  pyrometers  give  what  are  called  black  body  tempera- 
tures. The  true  temperature  of  a  body  may  be  determined  from  the 
black  body  only  when  the  absorption  coefficient  of  the  body  for  a 
particular  wave-length,  or  its  law  of  radiation,  is  known.  In  some 
cases  this  is  known  and  the  true  temperature  may  be  computed.  The 
color  pyrometer  gives  us  practically  the  true  temperature  where  the 
radiation  from  the  source  whose  temperature  is  desired  is  not  selective 
to  any  marked  extent  in  the  visible  spectrum. 


The  Lignite  Deposits  of  North 

Dakota 

Arthur  Gray  Leonard, 

Professor  of  Geology,  and  Director  of  The  State  Geological  Survey, 

University  of  North  Dakota 

TOURING  the  past  ten  or  tv\elvc  years  the  State  Geological 
^^  Survey  under  the  direction  of  the  writer  has  been  investigating 
the  coal  deposits  of  Nortli  Dakota.  The  field  v^^ork  has  been  carried 
on  during  the  summers  and  from  two  to  four  months  each  season 
has  been  spent  in  locating  and  mapping  the  distribution  of  the  dif- 
ferent coal  beds.  The  number  of  seams,  their  thickness  and  extent, 
their  depth  below  the  surface  and  the  vertical  distance  between  them 
have  been  determined.  Over  much  of  the  area  so  far  covered  by 
these  field  studies  it  is  possible  to  say  witii  a  good  degree  of  cer- 
tainty what  coal  beds  occur  on  a  given  section  of  land,  and  to  give 
their  approximate  thickness  and  depth.  During  three  seasons  this 
work  was  carried  on  by  the  writer  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  and  at  other  times  the  Federal  and  State 
surveys  cooperated.  This  paper  contains  a  brief  statement  of  some 
of  the  results  of  the  work  on  the  lignite  deposits  of  North  Dakota, 
which  have  been  studied  in  considerable  detail  over  an  area  of  about 
8000  square  miles,  or  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  New  Jersey.^ 

Much  of  the  region  examined  afforded  an  exceptionally  fine 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  coal  beds  since  these  outcrop  at 
many  points  along  the  stream  valleys  and  in  the  numerous  buttes. 
Erosion  has  thus  exposed  to  view  the  many  seams  of  coal  which  are 
present. 

The  Lignite  Bearing   Formations 

The  coal  beds  of  the  state  are  confined  to  the  Fort  Union  and 
Lance  formations,  and  by  far  the  greater  number  occur  in  the  Fort 
Union.  In  southern  Billings  County,  particularly  in  the  vicinity 
of  Yule,  and  at  several  points  in  Morton  County,  workable  beds 
of  lignite  are  found  in  the  Lance  formation,  but  thruout  much  of 
the  area  covered  by  it  the  latter  is  barren  of  coal  with  the  exception 
of  thin  seams  only  a  few  inches  thick. 

The  Lance  formation,  which  lies  below  the  Fort  Union  and 

1.  This  does  not  include  the  area.s  covered  by  the  detailed  investi- 
sations  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  in  classifying  lands  with 
respect  to  coal.  The  results  of  these  investisations  have  been  published 
in  the  Bulletin.s  of  the  Federal  Survey,  which  contain  information  con- 
cerninp  the  lignite  beds  of   the  districts  examined. 
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Fig-.   1.     A   mass   of   burnt   clay   or   clinker   formed    by   the   burning   of  a   thick 

coal    bed.      Mouth   of   Deep   Creek 


Fig.   2.      A   burning-   coal   bed   near   Sully   Springs.      The    surface   over   the   coal 

has    settled    down    many    feet   and    the    ground    is    broken    by 

•wide    cracks    from    -R-hich    the    gases    escape 


PLATE  II 


I'Ml;-.    1.      Tlio  TeiKG  Biitto    l)lu!T  of  the   Little   MLssoiiri   liiver,   near   the   nicjiith 

of    Deep    Creek,    584    feet    high.      This    bluff    contains    twenty 

coal   beds,    three   being-   over   Ave   feet   thick 


Fig-.    2.      Two    coal    beds   exposed   on    the    Little   Missouri    in    northern    Billings 
County.     The  upper  bed  is  ten  feet  thick 


PLATE  III 
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Fig-.   1.     Coal  beds  exposed  three  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of  the   mouth  of 
Sand  Creek,  southern  Billing-s  County.     Aggregate  thick- 
ness   of    coal    is    twenty-four    feet 


Fig-.   2.     Coal    bed   sixteen   feet   thick   -which    outcrops    on    the    Little   Missouri 

in   northern   Billings    County 


PLATE  IV 


I'^ig.     1       Coal    lied    thirty-five    feet    fliiek    on    Sand    Creek,    southern    Billing-s 

County.     The  lower  portion  of  tlie  bed  is  covered  with  talus,  but 

the    coal    extends    fi-(jni    base    of    picture    to    the    top 


Fiy.      2.      BlulT  on    F.eaver   Creek,   northern   Billings   County,   showing  ten   coal 
beds.     The  thickest  coal   bed  measures  four  feet  and  four  inches 
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is  thus  the  older  of  the  two,  occupies  a  large  area  in  south-central 
North  Dakota,  including  much  of  Morton  County  and  extending 
east  of  the  Missouri  River  into  Burleigh,  Emmons  and  adjoining 
counties.  It  also  covers  a  smaller  area  in  the  southwestern  corner 
of  the  state,  in  Bowman  and  southern  Billings  Count}^  The  recent 
work  of  E.  R.  Lloyd  and  C.  J.  Hares,  of  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  has  shown  that  the  Lance  formation  consists  of  two 
distinct  parts,  a  lower  non-marine  or  fresh  water  portion  composed 
of  sandstone  and  shale,  and  an  upper  marine  member,  containing  a 
fauna  resembling  that  of  the  Fox  Hills  sandstone.  In  Billings  and 
Bowman  counties  the  upper  part  of  the  Lance  is  composed  of  non- 
marine  beds  containing  lignite,  and  believed  to  be  contemporaneous 
with   the  marine  member   occurring  in    Morton   County.^ 

The  Fort  Union  formation,  which  overlies  the  Lance,  contains 
most  of  the  coal  beds  of  North  Dakota.  This  formation  is  found 
only  in  the  western  portion  of  the  state,  where  it  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  region  outside  the  Lance  areas.  The  Fort  Union  is  a 
fresh  water  formation  composed  of  clay  shales  alternating  with  soft 
sandstones  and  containing  numerous  beds  of  lignite.  The  prevailing 
colors  of  the  shales  and  sandstones  are  light  ash  gray  and  yellow, 
and  for  the  most  part  the  formation  is  remarkably  uniform  in  com- 
position, color  and  general  appearance.  One  of  the  conspicuous 
features  of  the  Fort  Union  in  the  vast  quantity  of  baked  and  fused 
rock,  or  clinker,  produced  by  the  burning  of  the  coal  beds.  The 
overlying  shales  and  sandstones  have  been  burned  to  a  red  or  salmon 
pink  color  and  in  places  completely  fused  to  slag-like  masses.  This 
clinker  caps  many  of  the  ridges  and  buttes  of  the  region  and  out- 
crops for  miles  in  the  blufifs  of  the  Little  Missouri  and  other  streams. 

The  Fort  Union  formation,  which  is  early  Eocene  in  age  and 
thus  belongs  to  the  Tertiary  system,  contains  a  flora  of  nearly  400 
species,  and  a  fauna  comprising  both  invertebrates  and  vertebrates. 
Among  the  latter  are  the  remains  of  fishes,  turtles  and  the  aquatic 
reptile  Champsosaurus  laramiensis.  The  maximum  thickness  of  this 
formation  is  not  far  from  1000  feet  in  western  North  Dakota,  but 
the  beds  have  undergone  so  great  erosion  that  from  large  areas  hun- 
dreds of  feet  of  shale  and  sandstone  have  been  carried  away  by  the 
streams. 

The  Lignite  Beds 
The  coal  fields  of  North  Dakota  cover  an  area  of  approximately 

2.  E.  R.  Lloyd  and  C.  J.  Hares,  The  Cannonball  Marine  Member  of 
the  Lance  Formation  of  North  and  South  Dakota  and  its  bearing^  on  the 
Lance-Laramie   Problem;   Jour,  of  Geolosy,   Vol.   23,   pp.   528-547,   1915 
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32,000  square  miles.  This  is  larger  than  that  of  any  other  state, 
except  Illinois  and  Montana.  The  total  tonnage  of  workable  lignite 
has  been  estimated  at  500,000  million  tons. 

Since  the  lignite  beds  are  found  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  Fort 
Union  formation  and  in  southern  Billings  County  occur  also  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Lance  formation,  they  have  a  vertical  range  of 
1 100  to  1200  feet  or  more.  Many  outcrops  show  two  or  three 
thick  coal  beds  within  a  vertical  distance  of  75  to  100  feet  and  in 
some  of  the  higher  bluffs  bordering  the  little  Missouri  and  other 
streams  a  dozen  or  more  are  present,  if  the  thin  seams  are  included. 
In  the  Tepee  Butte  bluff,  which  is  tlie  highest  occurring  anywhere 
along  the  Little  Missouri  River,  and  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Deep  Creek,  twent}-  coal  beds  are  scattered  thru  a  thickness  of  584 
feet  of  Fort  Union  strata.  These  beds  range  in  thickness  from 
two  inches  to  twelve  feet,  there  being  three  over  five  feet  thick. 

The  workable  coal  beds,  or  those  over  four  feet  in  thickness, 
which  are  present  in  southwestern  North  Dakota,  are  known  to 
number  at  least  twenty-one,  not  all  of  them  being  present  at  any 
one  point,  but  some  occurring  in  one  locality,  and  some  in  another. 
The  aggregate  thickness  of  the  lignite  in  these  twenty-one  beds  is 
157   feet. 

If  the  entire  lignite  field  of  the  state  is  considered,  it  may  be 
said  that  coal  beds  six,  eight,  and  ten  feet  thick  are  by  no  means 
uncommon.  Several  are  known  which  have  a  thickness  of  twenty 
feet,  and  a  coal  bed  thirty-five  feet  thick  outcrops  on  Sand  Creek, 
in  southern  Billings  Coimty.  This  is  probably  the  thickest  in  the 
state.  The  individual  coal  beds  vary  in  tiiickness  from  place  to  place 
and  «hen  traced  for  any  considerable  distance  are  apt  to  grow 
thinner  and  finally  disappear  entirely.  Again,  a  thick  bed  of  lignite 
may  be  split  up  into  several  by  clay  seams  or  clay  partings,  so  that 
a  single  bed  in  one  place  may  be  represented  a  few  miles  distant  by 
three  or  more  coal  beds.  This  is  often  caused  by  the  rapid  thickening 
of  thin  clay  partings  in  the  lignite. 

While  most  of  the  coal  beds  are  nearly  horizontal,  they  com- 
monly have  a  gentle  dip,  and  many  are  more  or  less  undulating.  In 
the  western  part  of  the  state  the  beds  dip  toward  the  north  and 
east,  averaging  from  five  to  fifty  feet  per  mile.  The  undulating 
character  of  certain  beds  is  well  shown  where  they  outcrop  in  the 
bluffs  of  the  Little  Missouri;  in  places  they  disappear  below  river 
level,  while  a  few  miles  distant  they  may  rise  fifty  to  seventy-five 
feet  above  the  river. 

Many    of    the    individual    coal    beds    cover    large    areas.      One 
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with  a  thickness  of  from  five  to  sixteen  feet,  has  a  known  extent 
of  twent}'  miles  in  one  direction  and  twenty-five  miles  in  another, 
or  with  an  area  of  at  least  500  square  miles,  and  probably  much 
greater.  Another  lignite  bed  was  traced  thirty-six  miles  north  and 
south  and  twenty-four  miles  east  and  west,  and  while  its  known 
area  as  shown  from  outcrops  is  nearly  900  square  miles,  it  undoubt- 
edly has  an  extent  of  looo  to  1500  square  miles.  This  bed,  which 
has  a  thickness  ranging  from  nine  to  fifteen  feet  and  over,  has  been 
largely  burned  out  or  removed  by  erosion,  but  still  underlies  a  num- 
ber of  townships.  Other  beds  of  coal  are  less  persistent  and  the 
area  covered  by  them   is  comparatively  small. 

Many  of  the  coal  beds  have  burned  out  extensively  and  very 
few  of  the  thicker  ones  have  wholly  escaped  burning.  Some  were 
doubtless  set  on  fire  b^^  man,  others  may  have  caught  from  prairie 
fires,  but  it  seems  probable  that  spontaneous  combustion  has  been 
the  chief  cause.  This  burning  of  the  coal  beds  has  doubtless  been 
going  on  for  many  thousands  of  years,  ever  since  the  erosion  of  the 
overlying  strata  brought  them  near  the  surface  or  exposed  them  in 
the  bluffs  and  buttes.  Once  started,  the  fire  slowly  smoulders  and 
works  its  way  back  farther  and  farther  from  the  outcrop,  the  over- 
lying clays  settling  down  as  the  coal  is  consumed,  and  the  cracks 
thus  opened  admitting  fresh  supplies  of  air.  Thus  a  coal  bed  which 
is  not  too  far  below^  the  surface  may  continue  to  burn  for  a  long 
time  and  instances  are  known  where  beds  have  been  on  lire  for  at 
least  twent3^-five  or  thirty  years.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that  the 
lignite  can  burn  very  far  back  from  the  outcrop  when  covered  by 
any  considerable  thickness  of  shale  and  sandstone,  for  after  the 
coal  has  been  consumed  these  would  settle  down  and  occupy  its 
place,  thus  shutting  off  the  air  and  sm.othering  the  fire.  The  thick 
coal  bed  near  the  base  of  the  bluii  at  Medora.  which  is  overlain  by 
nearly  200  feet  of  rock,  is  reported  to  have  burned  out  for  a  dis- 
tance of  100  feet  from  the  outcrop  and  the  fire  is  still  smouldering. 
It  is  believed  that  those  beds  of  lignite  which  have  burned  over  many 
square  miles  must  have  been  near  the  surface,  as  we  find  them  today, 
v.'hen  they  were  being  consumed. 

The  heat  of  the  burning  lignite  has  baked  and  changed  the 
overlying  clays,  and  either  burned  them  to  a  red  or  pink  clinker 
(locally  called  "scoria"),  or  entirely  fused  them  into  slag-like  masses. 
These  clinker  beds  often  have  a  thickness  of  forty  to  fifty  feet  and 
over  and  are  a  very  conspicuous  feature  not  only  of  the  badlands, 
but  of  the  upland  prairie  as  well.  Some  of  the  thick  beds  of  clinker 
may  have  been  produced  by  the  burning  of  two  or  more  lignite  beds 
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not  many  feet  apart,  the  intervening  clays  having  been  baked  and 
now  forming  a  single  layer.  Not  infrequently  a  bed  of  ash  is  found 
just  below  the  clinker.  One  such  bed  of  gray  lignite  ash  was  seen 
which  was  one  foot  thick  and  quite  pure. 

The  coal  of  North  Dakota  is  a  brown  lignite  which  is  gen- 
erally conspicuously  woody  in  appearance  and  exhibits  clearly  the 
grain  of  the  wood.  It  breaks  or  splits  readily  along  the  grain,  but 
is  broken  less  easily  in  any  other  direction.  Portions  of  flattened 
trunks  and  branches  are  often  found  in  the  lignite,  looking  not  unlike 
the  original  wood,  except  for  the  brown  color.  An  individual  bed 
is  frequently  more  woody  in  some  portions  than  others,  being  made 
up  of  alternating  layers  of  tough,  brown  lignite,  and  black,  lustrous 
brittle  material. 

One  outcrop  was  found  in  which  the  clay  just  below  the  lignite 
was  filled  with  the  roots  of  the  trees  which  had  formed  the  seam. 
These  roots  penetrated  the  clay  three  or  four  feet  and  some  were 
several  inches  in  diameter.  While  largely  changed  to  coal  they  re- 
tained the  appearance  of  roots. 

In  many  of  the  beds  the  lignite  is  cut  by  joint  cracks  which  are 
vertical,  or  nearlj  so,  and  from  five  or  six  inches  to  one  foot  or  more 
apart.     These  joints  are  usually  very  clear  cut  and  regular. 

Chemically  lignite  differs  from  other  varieties  of  coal  chiefly 
in  its  high  moisture  content.  Analyses  have  recently  been  made  of 
84  samples  of  coal  carefully  collected  from  most  of  the  mines  of  the 
state.  These  analyses,  which  were  made  in  the  College  of  Mining 
Engineering  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  are  published  in 
the  Sixth  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Engineer. ^  The  average 
moisture  content  of  these  84  samples  was  35.98  per  cent  and  sixteen 
showed  40  per  cent  or  over.  The  average  composition  of  the  lignite, 
analyzed  with  the  moisture  as  received,  was  as  follows:  Volatile 
matter  29.13,  fixed  carbon  27.90,  ash  6.99,  and  moisture  35.98  per 
cent.  The  calorific  value  was  6591  British  thermal  units.  The 
analyses  of  the  samples  with  the  moisture  removed  gave  the  follow- 
ing averages:  Volatile  matter  45.53,  fixed  carbon  43.60,  ash  10.87 
per  cent.  The  calorific  value  of  the  dried  lignite  was  10,323  British 
thermal  units. 

Mining  of  Lignite 

Lignite  has  doubtless  been  mined  and  used  in  North  Dakota 
by  ranchers  and  others  since  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  region, 

3.  Sixth  Biennial  Report  of  State  Engineer  to  the  Governor  of  North 
Dal<ota  for  the  years   1913-1914,   p.    154. 
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but  the  earliest  mining  of  which  there  is  any  record  was  carried  on 
by  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  operated  mines  along  its 
line  as  early  as  1884.  The  mine  at  Sims  was  worked  for  many 
years  and  in  1888  there  were  two  shipping  mines,  one  at  New  Salem 
and  another  at  Dickinson.  By  1894  the  number  had  increased  to 
eight,  and  in  1900  the  large  Washburn  mine  at  Wilton  was  opened. 
Several  years  prior  to  this  the  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Kenmare  began 
operations.  According  to  the  last  report  of  the  State  Engineer,  who 
is  ex-officio  State  Mine  Inspector,  there  are  at  present  109  mines, 
tho  this  does  not  include  a  large  number  of  small  "mines"  where 
coal  is  taken  from  the  outcrop  or  mined  by  stripping  off  the  cover. 
It  does,  however,  include  twenty-one  surface  mines,  the  remaining 
88  being  underground  mines. 

Mining  is  carried  on  either  by  drifting  in  along  the  seams,  by 
slopes  leading  down  to  them,  or  less  commonly,  where  the  coal  is 
at  considerable  depth,  by  shaft.  Since  many  of  the  lignite  beds  out- 
crop at  the  surface  and  lie  at  no  great  depth  they  are  readily  worked 
by  running  a  drift  in  along  the  seam  or  by  a  slope  and  most  of  the 
larger  mines  are  thus  either  drift  or  slope  mines.  Another  common 
method  in  the  smaller  workings  is  that  of  stripping  off  the  overlying 
clay.  Where  the  cover  is  not  over  eight  or  ten  feet  thick  this  is 
the  simplest  and  least  expensive  way  of  mining  the  lignite.  In  many 
places  thruout  the  region  there  are  openings  of  this  character  where 
the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  the  vicinity  secure  their  fuel.  Many  of 
the  beds  outcrop  in  cut  banks  along  streams  where  they  are  easily 
accessible  only  in  winter  on  the  ice. 

The  roof  of  the  coal  beds  is  commonly  clay  which  afifords  an 
insecure  cover,  requiring  careful  timbering  to  prevent  it  from  falling. 
It  is  customary,  therefore,  when  the  seam  is  of  sufficient  thickness, 
to  leave  from  six  inches  to  one  or  two  feet  of  lignite  to  form  the 
roof  of  the  mine.  This  makes  an  excellent  roof  and  one  which  gen- 
erally requires  but  little  timbering  except  along  the  main  entries. 

The  total  production  of  lignite  in  North  Dakota  in  1914  was 
506,685  tons,  valued  at  $77i>379- 

Origin  of  the  Lignite 

Recent  microscopic  studies  of  thin  sections  of  North  Dakota 
lignite  have  furnished  interesting  information  regarding  the  mate- 
rials composing  the  coal,  and  the  kinds  of  plants  which  have  accu- 
mulated to  form  the  seams. ^     The  lignite  consists  largely  of  woody 

4.  David  White  and  Reinliardt  Thiessen,  The  Origrin  of  Coal,  Bulletin 
38,    Bureau    of   Mines,    1913. 
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material,  including  trunks,  stems  and  branches  of  trees,  these  com- 
prising about  75  to  85  per  cent  of  the  whole  mass.  With  possibly  one 
exception  the  trees  entering  into  the  formation  of  the  lignite  are 
coniferous  varieties  related  to  the  Sequoia  (the  big-tree  of  Califor- 
nia), cypress,  juniper  and  arbor-vitae,  together  with  some  firs  and 
spruces. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  beds  of  lignite  were  formed 
are  well  stated  by  Thiessen  as  follows:  "The  writer  believes  that 
the  conditions  under  which  these  coal  beds  were  formed  were  much 
like  those  under  which  peat  beds  formed  in  certain  wooded  swamps 
in  parts  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  In  these  swamps  the  growth 
of  trees  consists  chiefly  of  white  cedars,  Thuya  occidentalism  tamarack, 
Larix  laricina,  and  black  spruce,  Picea  rnariana,  in  which  the  white 
cedar  predominates.  The  growth  is  so  dense  that  underneath  them 
nothing  but  a  thin  mat  of  mosses,  lichens,  and  liverworts,  with  an 
occasional  herbaceous  plant,  is  able  to  exist.  The  substratum,  or  peat 
bed,  consists  of  logs  and  branches  fallen  in  every  direction  over  one 
another,  either  in  a  semimacerated  condition  or  unmacerated,  tho 
much  changed.  The  interstices  of  these  are  filled  with  a  debris  in 
which  the  macerated  parts  of  stems  and  branches,  cone  scales,  leaves, 
thalli  of  mosses  and  liverworts,  pollen  grains,  and  so  forth,  are  plainly 
recognizable.  Such  a  formation  appears  in  all  respects  analogous 
to  the  lignite  beds  under  discussion."^ 


ibid.   ij. 


The  University  of  North  Dakota 
Radio  Station 

Albert  Hoyt  Taylor, 

Professor  of  Physics,  University  of  North  Dakota 

Introductory 

THE  University  radio  station  was  started  in  the  summer  of 
191 1,  and  was  operated  for  about  a  _vear  under  a  special  per- 
mit from  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation.  In  19 13  it  was  licensed 
by  the  newly  organized  Federal  Radio  Service  as  a  technical  and 
training  station,  v^'ith  the  call  "(9  Y  N)"  and  operated  as  such  for 
a  little  over  a  year. 

Application  was  then  made  for  an  experimental  license  allow- 
ing increased  power  and  wide  range  of  wave  lengths.  This  license 
was  issued  in  191 4  and  renewed  Feb.  3,  191 6.  The  call  was  changed 
to  (9XN). 

The  functions  of  the  station  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

1.  It  distributes  standard  time  signals,  accurate  to  ^  second,  over 
a  territory  approximately  800  miles  in  diameter. 

2.  It  distributes  the  official  weather  forecasts  for  North  Dakota, 
Minnesota,  and  South  Dakota,  beginning  this  service  in  Nov.  1913, 
for  North  Dakota. 

3.  It  offers  opportunity  for  the  study  of  high  frequency  and  high 
potential  currents  with  practical  applications. 

4.  It  is  a  research  laboratory  from  which  have  been  published  a 
very  creditable  number  of  papers  dealing  with  various  problems  in 
radio-communication. 

Thru  the  courtesy  of  Capt.  W.  H.  G.  Bullard,  Supt.  of  the 
Naval  Radio  Service,  9XN  has  been  offered  the  co-operation  of  any  of 
the  Naval  stations  in  carrying  out  investigations  on  the  connection  be- 
tween variations  in  radio  transmission  over  long  ranges  and  weather 
conditions.  Plans  are  now  under  consideration  for  certain  tests  with 
NAJ,  the  new  high  power  station  at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Train- 
ing Station  near  Lake  Bluff,   111. 

5.  It  is  a  bureau  of  information  for  all  experimenters  in  this  field. 
During  the  year  19 14  the  Director  of  the  station  corresponded 

with  stations  in  93  cities  and  towns,  located  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Thirty-three  of  these  were  in  North  Dakota.  The 
correspondence  for  19 15  greatly  exceeds  that  of  19 14  in  volume. 

The  station  does  not  offer  training  for  operators  except  in  the 
technical  aspects  of  radio-communication. 
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General  communication  with  amateur  stations  may  be  carried 
on  with  reduced  power  and  a  200  meter  wave.  High  power  and 
longer  waves  are  used  only  for  experimental  work,  time  signals,  and 
weather  forecasts. 

The  station  is  in  charge  of  a  licensed  operator. 

The  following  description  and  sketches  will  be  of  interest  to 
the  many  correspondents  of  9XN. 

Receiving  Sets 

The  general  plan  of  the  set  is  to  provide  for  the  reception  of  all 
waves  from  200  meters  in  length  to  12,000  meters.  Sustained  waves 
may  be  received  between  the  limits  of  1200  and  12,000  meters.  Spark 
stations  may  also  be  received  on  a  crystal  detector  which  may  be 
amplified  if  desired  by  one  or  two  audions.  The  reception  of  con- 
tinuous waves  is  provided  for  by  the  insertion  of  suitable  inductances 
in  the  wing  circuit  of  the  first  audion.  Variable  coupling  between  the 
wing  and  grid  circuits  of  the  first  audion  is  provided  for  by  means  of 
a  small  Blitzen  condenser  connected  between  the  wing  of  the  first 
audion  and  the  outside  of  the  stopping  condenser  for  that  audion.  An 
oil  immersion  condenser  is  placed  in  shunt  with  the  one  to  one  trans- 
former which  is  used  between  the  two  audion  circuits.  The  use  of 
this  transformer  makes  the  cascade  connection  of  the  two  audions 
possible.  The  second  audion,  acting  as  an  amplifier,  is  not  used 
with  a  stopping  condenser.  The  wing  circuit  inductances  are 
operated  by  two  10  point  switches,  one  giving  fine  and  the  other 
one  coarse  variations. 

The  high  potential  batteries  of  the  two  audions  are  readily 
accessible  for  replacement.  The  coil  for  fine  variation  of  the  wing 
circuit  inductances  is  constructed  of  No.  26  enameled  wire  wound 
with  a  thread  between  consecutive  turns. 

The  first  step  of  the  secondary  loading  coil  is  an  independent 
coil.  There  are  six  other  sections  in  the  secondary  loading  coil  and 
twelve  sections  in  the  primary  loading  coil.  These  loading  coils 
are  constructed  upon  an  entirely  new  principle,  four  layers  being 
used  in  the  primary  loading  coil  and  three  in  the  secondary,  the 
layers  being  spaced  with  hard  rubber  strips  or  separators,  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  air  space  thus  being  secured  between  the  layers.  This 
satisfactorily  does  away  with  the  obnoxious  distributed  capacity  effect 
of  multiple  layer  coils,  and  at  the  same  time  permitting  the  building 
of  very  large  inductances  within  a  very  small  space.  The  outer 
diameter  of  the  loading  coils  is  4j^'\  and  the  length  is  7.''  They 
are  wound  with  No.  27   D.  C.  C.  wire.     The  taps  on  these  coils 
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are  so  adjusted  in  the  case  of  the  primary  coil  that  when  used  in 
connection  with  a  variable  condenser,  continuous  variations  of  wave 
length  of  the  primary  circuit  up  to  i2,ooo  meters  may  be  obtained 
with  the  average  amateur  aerial.  The  coils  were  tested  out  on  an 
aerial  90  feet  high,  150  feet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  using  5  wires. 
With  this  aerial  they  gave  a  range  of  nearly  15,000  meters.  There 
are  twelve  sections  in  the  primary  loader  and  seven  in  the  secondary. 
The  dead  end  switches  for  both  primary  and  secondary  are  of  a 
special  design  permitting  their  operation  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
operation  of  an\  multiple  point  switch,  the  dead  end  effect  being 
taken  care  of  b_\  a  disc  of  insulating  material  which,  rotating  with 
the  switch  handle,  lifts  olif  the  contact  of  the  ends  of  all  sections 
of  the  coil  in  advance  of  those  in  use.  The  switches  should  be 
operated  rather  carefully  to  insure  contact  of  all  the  connecting  points 
behind   the  switch   arm. 

On  the  right-hand  end  of  the  set  is  mounted  a  double  pole 
double  throw  primary  condenser  switch  for  placing  condenser  No. 
I  in  parallel  with  the  aerial  for  long  wave  reception  and  in  series 
with  it  for  short  wave  reception.  When  this  switch.  No.  2  in  the 
blue  print,  is  thrown  forward,  condenser  No.  i  is  in  parallel  with 
the  aerial.  On  this  end  of  the  set  are  also  mounted  two  dead  end 
switches,  tlie  primary  being  a  13  point  switch  at  the  bottom  and 
the  secondar}'  an  8  point  switch  at  the  top  of  the  cabinet. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  set  are  two  sets  of  binding  posts, 
marked  B  i  and  B  2  respectively.  The  lower  set  should  be  con- 
nected to  a  six  volt  storage  battery  or  equivalent  dry  batteries  for 
the  first  audion.  The  upper  one  should  be  connected  to  a  six  volt 
storage  battery  for  the  second  audion.  The  two  switches,  No.  1 1 
and  No.  6.  control  by  single  cell  steps  the  potential  on  first  and 
second  audions  respectively.  The  maximum  voltage  is  obtained  when 
these  switches  are  thrown  back  to  the  last  buttons. 

On  the  front  of  the  set,  there  are  mounted  in  the  center  the 
fine  and  coarse  1 1  point  variation  switches  for  the  wing  circuit  in- 
ductances, labeled  No.  5  and  No.  4  respectively.  If  the  two  switch 
levers  are  both  raised  to  the  highest  button  on  their  respective 
switches,  the  wing  circuit  coils  will  be  cut  out  and  dead  ended.  To 
insert  these  coils  both  switches  must  be  moved  off  of  the  top  but- 
tons. Removal  of  one  only  would  break  the  circuit.  The  switch 
points  are  numbered  from  one  to  eleven,  beginning  at  the  top. 

Below  this  switch  is  placed  a  crystal  detector  and  below  the 
detector  a  double  throw  double  pole  switch  which,  when  thrown 
to  the  left  allows  the  use  of  the  single  audion,  and  when  thrown  to 
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the  right,  the  use  of  the  double  audion.  Below  this  is  a  single  pole 
double  throw  switch  which  is  to  be  thrown  to  the  left  when  the 
audions  are  in  use  and  to  the  right  when  the  crystal  detector  is 
being  used.  This  switch  fulfills  the  functions  of  No.  13  and  No. 
14  in  the  blue  print.  The  single  and  double  audion  switch  is  marked 
No.  8.  The  lowest  switch  on  the  front,  marked  No.  12,  is  to  be 
thrown  to  the  left  for  audion  reception,  either  single  or  double,  and 
to  the  right  for  crystal  detector  reception.  When  the  galena  detector 
is  being  used  without  an  amplifier,  the  swith  No.  8  is  to  be  left  open. 
When  the  amplifiers  are  both  to  be  used  switch  No.  8  is  closed  to 
the  right,  and  when  the  single  amplifier  is  used,  to  the  left.  When 
the  amplifiers  are  in  use  on  the  galena  the  switch  No.  12  should 
be  closed  to  the  left,  and  the  single  pole  switch  to  the  right.  This 
opens  13  and  closes  14,  in  blue  print.  Care  must  be  taken  never 
to  close  switch  No.  12  to  the  right  when  switch  No.  8  is  not  open. 

To  the  left  of  the  center  are  located  the  two  audions,  the  first, 
or  lower  audion,  being  next  to  the  end  of  the  set.  The  turn  on 
switch  for  this  audion  is  No.  3  and  for  the  upper  or  amplifying 
audion  No.  10.  The  terminals  just  above  the  two  rheostats  are 
arranged  so  that  in  each  case  the  right-hand  terminal  is  to  be  con- 
nected to  the  grid  of  the  audion  and  the  left-hand  to  the  wing.  To 
the  right  of  the  center  are  located  two  Blitzen  condensers,  the  upper 
one  being  in  parallel  with  the  secondary  and  numbered  4.  The  lower 
one  IS  the  condenser  which  connects  between  the  wing  circuit  and 
the  outside  of  the  stopping  condenser  leading  to  the  grid.  It  is 
always  wise  to  manipulate  these  condensers  in  connection  with  the 
loading  coils  in  such  a  way  as  to  utilize  a  minimum  value  of  capacity, 
because  the  audion  is  a  potentially  operated  device  and  tuning  should 
be  accomplished,  as  far  as  possible,  with  inductance. 

The  telephones  are  connected  to  a  special  jack  at  the  bottom 
of  the  set.  When  one  phone  only  is  to  be  used  the  plugs  attached 
to  its  terminal  should  be  inserted  in  the  two  end  blocks.  If  two 
phones  are  to  be  used  one  should  be  inserted  between  the  first  block 
and  the  second,  and  the  other  between  the  second  and  the  end.  By 
using  this  scheme  the  four  sets  of  plugs  may  be  used  for  four  tele- 
phones simultaneously.  The  two  end  blocks  only  are  connected 
internally  to  the  telephone  switch  No.  8.  The  three  intermediate 
blocks  are  entirely  insulated. 

Figure  2  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  modified  Armstrong  cir- 
cuit as  suggested  by  Mr.  W.  Ross  McKnight,  of  Scranton,  Penn. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  circuit  used  at  9XN  differs  from  this  in  the 
omission  of  the  condenser  15,  the  reversing  switch  17,  and  the  volt- 
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meter  16,  while  the  auto  transformer  T  of  figure  i  takes  the  place 
of  the  telephones  at  12  in  figure  2,  thus  providing  for  the  use  of  a 
second  audion  as  amplifier. 

Sending  Sets 

Figure  3  gives  the  arrangement  of  the  sending  apparatus,  except 
that  it  does  not  show  the  details  of  the  "break  in"  system. 

Arc  Sender.  The  arc  or  sustained  wave  sender  is  located  in 
the  receiving  room  close  to  the  operating  table.  Illuminating  gas 
is  circulated  thru  the  flame  chamber  of  the  arc  and  passes  out  doors 
thru  a  metal  pipe.  Cold  water  circulates  around  the  flame  chamber, 
which  is  double  walled,  and  thru  the  lower  or  copper  electrode  which 
is  hollow.  The  powerful  magnetic  field  in  which  the  arc  burns  is 
produced  by  an  electromagnet  of  10,000  ampere  turns  which  is  con- 


Fig.  2 

nected  to  the  220  volt  D.  C.  circuit.  A  small  motor,  in  series  with 
this  magnet,  rotates  very  slowly  the  carbon  terminal,  which  may  be 
readily  removed  from  time  to  time  for  renewal.  A  handle  at  the 
top  of  the  arc  chamber  connects  with  the  carbon  terminal  and  may 
be  deprest  to  start  the  arc.  The  metal  rod  carrying  the  carbon  passes 
out  of  the  flame  chamber  thru  a  special  bushing  which  allows  easy 
movement  but  is  made  gas  tight  by  a  mercury  seal.  The  pole  pieces 
of  the  electromagnet  pass  thru  gas  tight  bushings  into  the  flame 
chamber,  the  separation  of  the  poles  being  adjustable. 

When  it  is  desired  to  send  with  the  arc  the  switches  Si  and  S2 
are  thrown  to  the  left  while  the  switch  S5  is  opened.  S6  is  thrown 
to  the  right  thus  connecting  to  the  long  800  ft.  aerial.  The  lightning 
switches  S7  and  S8  are  of  course  left  open  whenever  the  station  is 
in  operation. 
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The  wave  length  used  with  the  arc  is  at  present  2000  meters, 
the  aerial  current  is  15  amperes  and  the  direct  current  supplying  the 
arc  21  amperes.  The  aerial  current  finds  its  way  to  ground  thru 
the  I  microfarad  condenser  C2.  The  rheostat  Ra  is  short  circuited 
as  soon  as  the  arc  is  burning  by  a  switch  not  shown  in  the  sketch. 
The  current  passes  to  the  aerial  thru  a  hot  wire  ammeter,  thru  the 
inductance  L,  thru  another  ammeter  and  finally  thru  a  large  loading 
coil  LC2  by  means  of  which  the  wave  length  is  controlled. 

The  inductance  L  is  shunted  by  an  emergency  gap  SG  and  by 
an  oil  immersion  relay  Rg  whose  operation  by  a  sending  key  thus 
produces  by  short  circuiting  L  a  small  variation  of  wave  length.  In 
this  manner  Morse  signals  are  sent. 
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Fig.    3 

Recent  tests  indicate  that  the  winter  daylight  range  of  this  sender 
is  about  six  hundred  miles.  Its  night  range  is  greater,  but  has  not 
yet  been  determined. 

Spark  Sender.  The  5  K.W.  spark  sender  is  located  in  a  room 
well  separated  from  the  receiving  and  controlling  room,  on  account 
of  the  unpleasant  noise  and  the  odors  generated  by  the  spark  gap  which 
is  not  enclosed. 

The  power  for  this  set  is  brought  thru  the  oil  immersion  send- 
ing relay  Rp  to  a  variable  auto-transformer  AT  and  thence  to  the 
40,000  volt  Thordarson  transformer  Tr.  It  charges  an  oil  immer- 
sion special  glass  plate  sending  primary  condenser,  built  in  two  sec- 
tions which  are  placed  in  series  to  give  the  necessary  dielectric 
strength.  LCi  is  the  primary  loading  coil  for  wave  length  varia- 
tion, and  RG  is  the  rotary  gap  which  has  12  small  gaps  in  series, 
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and  rotates  at  2000  r.p.m.  There  are  24  insulated  rotating  studs 
on  a  \o"  transite  wheel.  The  gap  is  belted  to  the  motor  G  which 
is  provided  with  both  field  and  armature  resistances,  variable,  so  that 
it  can  be  run  on  220  D.  C.  or  no  storage  battery.  Two  protective 
condensers  with  their  middle  point  earthed  are  shunted  about  the 
motor. 

The  oscillation  transformer  OT  is  of  the  pancake  type,  of  heavy 
copper  strap,  with  suitable  variation  of  primary  and  secondary,  as 
well  as  the  degree  of  coupling.  During  the  operation  of  the  spark 
set  the  switches  Si  and  S2  are  thrown  to  the  right  and  S5  is  closed. 
The  coil  L  is  disconnected.  The  relay  Rg,  operating  in  parallel  with 
the  main  sending  or  power  relay  Rp,  thus  grounds  the  transmitter 
when  sending,  but  permits  the  use  of  the  aerial  for  receiving.  The 
two  relays  are  operated  by  a  10  volt  storage  battery  by  the  key  Ks, 
the  switch  at  Kt  being  then  closed.  A  high  speed  key  at  Ka  also 
operates  these  relays  by  means  of  the  intermediate  relay  R.  This 
relay  R  is  also  actuated  by  the  seconds  circuit  breaker  on  the  special 
time  service  clock  used  in  sending  out  the  daily  standard  time  signals. 

The  wave  length  of  this  set,  using  the  150  foot  aerial,  90  ft. 
high,  12  ft.  wide,  of  five  7-22  phosphor  bronze  wires,  is  from  425 
to  1000  meters.  Waves  as  short  as  250  meters  can  be  obtained  by 
the  use  of  a  series  sending  condenser  not  shown  in  the  sketch.  When 
the  800  ft.  75  ft.  high,  three  wire  aerial  is  used  the  wave  lengtli 
can  be  varied  from  1200  to  2300  meters. 

The  night  range  of  this  set  in  winter  months  is  frequently  over 
1300  miles.  The  time  signals,  sent  out  at  11:55  A.  M.  to  12:00 
M.  and  at  4:55  to  5:00  P.  M.  on  1500  meters  have  a  day  range 
in  winter  of  about  550  miles.  These  time  signals  are  followed  by 
the  official  weather  forecasts  for  North  Dakota,  Minnesota  and  South 
Dakota. 

The  station  receives  almost  every  day  during  the  winter  months 
signals  from  all  the  more  powerful  coastal  stations  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  the  signals  from  Honolulu  (3800  miles), 
Nauen,  Germany  (4350  miles),  and  Eilvese,  Germany,  (4400  miles). 
Occasionally  the  English  stations  at  Clifden  and  Carnarvon  are  heard, 
and  some  of  the  Alaskan  stations  may  be  picked  up  at  night. 


The  Mosquito  Problem  and  Its 
Possible  Solution 

Leverett  Dale  Bristol, 

Professor  of  Bacteriology,  and  Director  of  the  State  Public  Health 
Laboratories,    University   of  North    Dakota 

Introduction 

TT  is  high  time  that  the  mosquito  problem,  as  it  relates  to  com- 
-''  munity  welfare  and  happiness,  should  be  thoroly  considered. 
What  has  been  done  by  other  communities  such  as  Panama,  many  of 
the  Southern  States,  and  even  Valley  City,  North  Dakota,  can  be 
done  here  at  the  University  by  a  well  organized  campaign. 

It  is  difficult  to  work  up  enthusiasm  on  such  a  subject  during 
the  winter  or  spring,  but  the  reason  for  presenting  this  subject  at 
this  time  is  that  winter  and  spring  are  the  seasons  for  planning  an 
effective  campaign  against  this  pest.  If  we  are  to  accomplish  any 
real  good  in  fighting  flies  and  mosquitoes  we  must  begin  early.  One 
fly  or  mosquito  killed  in  March  or  April  is  worth  a  million  killed 
in  July  or  August!  Talking  about  the  mosquito  early  in  the  year 
does  not  appear  so  untimely  when  we  realize  that  this  little  insect 
hibernates  during  the  cold  months.  A  careful  survey  of  many  of 
our  warm  cellars,  and  other  places  about  our  homes  and  barns  which 
are  protected  from  the  elements,  would  bring  to  light  many  female 
mosquitoes  passing  the  winter  in  a  dormant,  inactive  condition  await- 
ing the  social  season  of  the  early  spring  and  summer.  With  the  com- 
ing of  warm  weather  they  awake,  find  a  good  breeding  place,  and 
deposit  their  eggs.  Most  of  the  mosquitoes  hibernate  in  the  form 
of  the  winged  insect,  altho  the  type  of  mosquito  found  along  the  sea 
coast  and  in  salt  water  swamps  hibernates  in  the  form  of  eggs  which 
are  deposited  in  the  soft  ground  where  they  remain  inactive  until 
warm  weather  stimulates  their  development  into  the  winged  insect. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  a  very  important  work  should 
be  done  in  the  winter  and  spring  towards  the  extermination  of  mos- 
quitoes. A  thoro  inspection  and  proper  treatment  of  swampland, 
cellars,  and  barns,  the  chief  places  where  mosquitoes  spend  the  winter, 
are  certainly  indicated.  Aside  from  this  our  preliminary  work 
should  take  the  form  of  plans  for  an  active  campaign  in  the  spring. 

To  some  people  in  North  Dakota  an  anti-mosquito  campaign 
appears  to  be  of  little  importance  because,  after  all  is  said,  these  in- 
sects do  little  more  than  cause  a  certain  amount  of  bodily  discomfort 
in  this  part  of  the  country.     It  would  seem,  however,  that  there  are 
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a  number  of  individuals  who  would  be  glad  to  see  the  mosquito  pest 
eliminated  from  our  community.  Certainly  this  is  true  of  those  in- 
terested in  the  pastimes  of  out-door  life,  and  in  the  success  of  our 
unique  out-door  theatre. 

Relation  of  Mosquitoes  to  Disease 

To  those  living  in  the  Southern  States,  and  in  tropical  coun- 
tries, the  mosquito  is  not  only  a  disturber  of  peace  and  happiness, 
but  is  is  also  a  direct  menace  to  health.  It  may  truthfully  be  said 
that  the  failures  of  Paterson  and  his  English  associates  to  connect 
the  Far  East  with  England,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  of 
the  two  attempts  of  the  French  to  finish  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal  were  due  largely,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  mosquito.  In  other 
words,  the  two  tropical  diseases,  yellow  fever  and  malaria,  so  ex- 
hausted and  destroyed  the  workmen  in  the  Canal  Zone  that  success 
was  impossible.  Since  the  unsuccessful  attempts  of  the  English  and 
the  French  to  build  the  canal,  the  methods  by  which  these  diseases 
are  caused  and  spread  have  been  determined.  Not  until  we  know 
how  diseases  are  spread  and  contracted  can  we  intelligently  combat 
them.  So,  in  justice  to  the  English  and  French,  it  may  be  said  that 
their  failures  were  excusable  because  they  knew  not,  at  the  time, 
how  to  fight  these  fatal  diseases.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
exact  nature  of  the  cause  and  transmission  of  malaria  was  finally  dis- 
covered by  an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman.  If  there  are  monu- 
ments to  be  built  in  honor  of  those  who  made  the  Panama  Canal 
possible,  let  us  make  sure  that  the  scientists  who  discovered  how 
these  diseases  are  transmitted,  and  the  sanitarians  who  have  made 
life  possible  in  the  Canal  Zone,  receive  as  much  reward  and  glor>' 
as  the  engineers  whose  labors  and  results  are  more  spectacular!  The 
names  of  Finlay,  Laveran,  Ronald  Ross,  Lazear,  and  Gorgas  are  as 
important  in  connection  with  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal  as 
is  that  of  Goethals.  Furthermore,  Americans  should  not  take  too 
much  praise  to  themselves  for  an  accomplishment  which  a  French- 
man and  an  Englishman  largely  made  possible!  Is  not  exemption 
from  Canal  tolls  a  proper  tribute  to  other  countries  for  what  they 
contributed  toward  American  success? 

Although  not  associated  with  our  local  problem,  I  believe  a 
somewhat  detailed  description  of  the  two  important  mosquito-borne 
diseases  will  be  interesting  and  instructive.  We,  in  North  Dakota, 
are  fortunate  in  having  to  be  told  about  these  diseases  instead  of 
having  to  experience  them.  A  Southerner  has  expressed  himself  on 
mosquitoes   and  malaria  as   follows:     "Few,   if  any,  of   our  people 
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have  been  overlooked  by  this  cheerful  pest  as  she  goes  her  rounds, 
singing  gailj'  the  while  she  swaps  us  a  bill  full  of  malaria  germs  in 
exchange  for  a  square  meal  of  our  precious  red  blood  corpuscles,  a 
swindle  which  outclasses  any  gold  brick  deal  or  horse  swapping  'coup' 
ever  devised  or  perpetrated  by  man.  She  takes  what  blood  she  can, 
leaving  behind  the  seeds  of  a  poison  which,  if  unchecked,  will  in  time 
destroy  the  remaining  blood  cells  of  her  victim,  leading  to  anemia, 
lowered  vitality,  lessened  efficiency,  even  death,  directly  or  from 
inability  to  resist  intercurrent  disease.  A  human  fiend  who  would 
enter  our  stores  and  markets  by  night,  and  after  gorging  himself, 
leave  poison  in  all  the  remaining  food  to  spread  suffering,  disease 
and  death  thruout  the  community,  would  be  execrated,  pursued,  and 
torn  to  pieces  by  an  outraged  populace — yet  a  useless  insect,  playing 
this  role  to  perfection,  is  living  among  us  constantly  and  is  regarded 
as  a  mild  source  of  annoyance,  often  as  a  subject  of  jest." 

So  far  as  I  can  determine  no  case  of  yellow  fever  has  ever  been 
found  in  this  state,  and  the  Public  Health  Laboratory,  during  its 
seven  years'  existence,  has  found  true  malarial  parasites  in  only  one 
specimen  of  blood  out  of  hundreds  submitted.  This  case  was  diag- 
nosed last  summer,  the  patient  being  a  resident  in  the  western  part 
of  the  state  who  undoubtedly  imported  the  disease  from  some  other 
locality. 

Yellow  fever  is  a  disease  of  warm  climates,  found  particularly 
on  the  seacoast  in  or  near  the  tropics.  It  is  characterized  by  a  high 
fever,  jaundice,  and  a  tendenc}^  to  hemorrhage  from  the  stomach. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  of  epidemic  diseases,  and  prevails  in  the 
summer  and  autumn.  For  many  years  epidemics  occurred  in  most  of 
the  Spanish-American  ports.  Until  very  recently  Cuba  and  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  were  hot-beds  of  yellow  fever.  From  these 
points  the  disease  spread  at  times  to  cities  of  this  country,  including 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and  Boston,  as  well  as  to  many  smaller 
communities  in  the  Southern  States. 

In  1 88 1,  Finlay  of  Havana  suggested  that  yellow  fever  is 
carried  from  one  person  to  another  by  mosquitoes.  This  belief  was 
confirmed  about  twenty  years  later  (1900)  by  a  commission  of  young 
soldier-doctors  of  the  United  States  Army  who  volunteered  to  submit 
themselves  to  experiments  to  solve  the  mystery  of  this  disease.  One 
member  of  the  commission.  Dr.  Lazear,  became  a  martyr  to  science 
when  he  died  as  a  result  of  yellow  fever  contracted  during  these 
experiments.  The  oU  theory  that  the  disease  was  contracted  by  con- 
tact with  the  clothing,  bed  linen  and  discharges  from  yellow  fever 
patients  was  found  to  be  false.     So  long  as  proper  protection  was 
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afforded  against  the  bite  of  mosquitoes  no  cases  occurred.  A  yellow 
fever  patient  and  a  special  type  of  mosquito  are  necessary  for  the 
spread  of  the  disease.  If  the  patient  can  be  protected  from  mos- 
quitoes, if  the  mosquito  can  be  killed  or  prevented  from  developing, 
or  if  healthy  individuals  are  protected  from  mosquito  bites,  the  dis- 
ease may  be  prevented.  Without  such  protection  the  mosquito  sucks 
the  blood  from  the  diseased  person  and  transmits  the  poison  when  it 
bites  a  healthy  individual.  What  the  exact  nature  of  this  specific 
poison,  or  germ,  is  we  do  not  know  at  the  present  time. 

Malarial  fever  is  a  disease  which  gives  rise  to  intermittent  fever 
and  chills,  a  loss  of  weight  and  strength,  and  other  characteristic 
symptoms.  It  is  caused  by  a  small  protozoan  parasite  in  the  red 
blood  cell.  This  parasite  has  two  life  cycles,  one  in  man,  or  other 
mammal,  as  intermediate  host  (asexual  in  nature)  ;  and  one  in  the 
mosquito  (sexual).  The  association  of  this  parasite  with  the  disease 
was  discovered  about  1880  by  Laveran,  a  French  army  surgeon,  while 
Sir  Ronald  Ross,  an  Englishman,  in  1898  demonstrated  that  the 
Anopheles  mosquito  transmits  the  parasite.  The  word  "malaria"  is 
one  of  the  most  mis-used  in  all  the  realm  of  medicine.  Beginning 
tuberculosis,  chronic  rheumatism,  typhoid  fever  and  other  diseases  of 
like  nature  are  often  diagnosed  as  "malaria"  by  inexperienced  physi- 
cians. Even  more  frequenty  are  persons  told  that  they  have  "ma- 
laria" or  a  "touch  of  malaria"  when  nothing  of  the  kind  exists.  A 
positive  diagnosis  should  not  be  made  without  the  finding  of  the  para- 
sites in  the  blood.  Like  yellow  fever,  malaria  is  carried  from  one 
person  to  another  by  the  sucking  of  infected  blood  fi'om  a  diseased 
person  and  the  deposit  of  the  parasites  in  a  healthy  individual.  The 
prevention  of  malaria  may  be  accomplished  by  destroying  the  breed- 
ing places  of  mosquitoes,  by  killing  the  mosquito  larvae,  by  protect- 
ing diseased  and  healthy  persons  from  the  bites  of  the  malarial  mos- 
quitoes, or  by  the  administration  of  large  doses  of  quinine  to  those 
exposed.  For  yellow  fever  we  have  no  specific  drug  as  a  remedy. 
Fortunately,  it  has  been  found  that  quinine  will  cure  malaria  if  the 
disease  has  not  reached  an  advanced  stage. 

Classes  and  Varieties  of  Mosquitoes 

There  are  two  important  classes  of  mosquitoes: — i.  The  Coast 
Mosquito.  2.  The  Inland  Mosquito.  Those  of  the  first  class  are 
found  along  the  Atlantic  Coast.  They  confine  their  activities  to  the 
open  air  and  are  not  often  found  in  houses  unless  accidentally  brought 
indoors  on  clothing.  They  breed  only  in  salt  water  swamps  along 
the  sea-coast.     The  most  important  variety  of  this  class  is  the  so- 
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called  Culex  SoUicitans,  or  salt  water  mosquito.  The  Inland  mos- 
quito may  be  grouped  into  three  varieties: — i.  Culex  pungens,  or 
common  house  mosquito.  2.  Anopheles,  or  malarial  mosquito. 
3.  Stegomyia,  or  yellow  fever  mosquito.  This  class  does  not  breed 
in  salt  water,  but  rather  in  the  fresh  stagnant  water  of  rain  barrels, 
cisterns,  sewers,  streets,  cesspools,  water  troughs,  tin  cans,  and 
numerous  other  receptacles  associated  with  out  dwellings.  Mos- 
quitoes require  a  certain  amount  of  organic  matter  for  their  exist- 
ence, consequently  we  do  not  find  them  breeding  in  large  bodies  of 
water  such  as  lakes  and  the  ocean,  but  rather  along  the  edges  of  stag- 
nant, polluted  rivers,  creeks,  and  coulees,  and  in  other  places  as  above 
mentioned.  Each  of  the  different  varieties  of  mosquitoes  has  char- 
acteristic features  which  make  identification  easy  for  those  who  have 
studied  them.  They  vary  in  size,  color,  markings,  length  of  feelers 
and  legs,  and  the  position  which  they  take  in  relation  to  the  surface 
on  which  they  come  to  rest. 

Life,  Habits  and  Propagation 

The  mosquito  larvae  which  develop  in  water  require  organic 
food  derived  from  animal  and  plant  life.  The  filthier  the  water  the 
better  for  their  growth.  In  these  days  we  hear  and  read  much  of 
"the  female  of  the  species."  Woman  is  looking  for  power  equal  to 
that  of  man.  In  the  mosquito  world  the  female  has  most  of  the 
power  while  the  male  is  a  rather  weak  individual.  She  has  the 
powxr  of  sucking  blood  while  he  probably  has  not,  and  it  is  this 
craving  for  blood,  and  blood  sucking  power,  which  leads  to  the  spread 
of  disease  and  discomfort.  On  the  other  hand,  observers  have  noted 
the  very  interesting  fact  that  among  mosquitoes  as  among  humans 
"the  male  sex  is  the  one  that  is  prone  to  alcoholism."  The  male  is 
often  found  sucking  drops  of  beer  or  wine  from  the  mouths  of  re- 
cently opened  bottles.  The  average  length  of  life  of  a  female  mos- 
quito ranges  from  two  to  four  weeks  according  to  the  varietj'.  The 
male  lives  only  a  few  days. 

The  Coast  or  salt  water  mosquitoes  differ  from  the  Inland  class 
in  their  power  to  fly  from  their  original  breeding  place.  The  former 
may  travel  long  distances  from  their  birth  place,  while  the  latter 
probably  do  not  voluntarily  go  more  than  a  few  hundred  feet  from 
home.  It  is  possible,  however,  for  even  the  inland  mosquito  to  be 
carried  some  distance  by  high  winds  and  other  means  such  as  railway 
trains.  Mosquitoes  usually  rest  during  the  daytime  in  weeds,  long 
grass,  and  shady  places  about  the  house  and  barns.  Most  of  their 
activities  are  carried  on  at  night  or  in  the  evening  and  early  morning. 
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In  earlier  times  it  was  thought  that  the  mosquito  bite  resulted 
only  in  a  mechanical  injury.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  however, 
that  mosquitoes  have  poison  glands  connected  with  the  mouth-parts. 
When  a  person  is  bitten  a  certain  amount  of  the  poison  is  injected 
thru  the  skin  and  gives  rise  to  characteristic  swelling,  discoloration 
and  itching.  It  is  supposed  by  some  observers  that  the  secretion  of 
this  poison  facilitates  the  sucking  of  blood,  while  others  believe  it 
prevents  the  coagulation  of  plant  proteids  in  the  process  of  sucking. 
It  has  been  fairly  well  established  that  some  people  may  be  hyper- 
susceptible  while  others  become  immune  to  this  ordinary  poison  in- 
jected during  the  bite  of  the  mosquito.  The  reaction  to  a  severe  dose 
of  mosquito  poison  may  protect  an  individual  against  the  poisonous 
effect  of  subsequent  bites. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  extermination  of  mosquitoes  there 
is  no  other  feature  in  their  habits  of  life  which  is  more  important  than 
their  reproduction  or  propagation.  It  may  be  said  that  all  of  the 
early  life  of  a  mosquito  is  spent  in  water.  This  statement  may  be 
questioned  by  a  few  scientists,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  and  the 
wide  investigations  of  Howard,  our  greatest  authority  on  mosquitoes, 
would  seem  to  show  that  the  larvae  of  all  mosquitoes  are  aquatic. 
Several  hundred  eggs  are  laid  directly  from  one  mosquito  upon  the 
surface  of  water,  or  they  may  be  laid  on  the  ground  previous  to  being 
floated  on  rising  water  in  rivers  or  swamps.  These  egg-rafts  are 
hatched  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  the  resulting  larvae  remaining 
in  the  water  for  ten  days  or  less  when  they  develop  into  pupae,  and 
two  or  three  days  later  the  full  grown  mosquitoes  are  born.  The 
larvae  are  so  small  as  to  be  unrecognized  in  the  early  stages.  They 
grow  very  rapidly  until  they  reach  a  length  of  nearly  half  an  inch. 
These  little  bodies  may  be  seen  moving  rapidly  thru  the  water. 
Every  minute  or  two  they  come  to  the  surface  for  air.  The  pupae 
are  characterized  by  the  very  large  head,  which  has  developed  rapid- 
ly from  that  of  the  larvae.  This  may  be  called  a  growth  stage,  of 
two  or  three  days,  before  the  fully  developed  mosquito  appears  and 
flies  away. 

The  Destruction  of  Mosquitoes 

The  warfare  against  the  fly  takes  the  form  of  an  army  engage- 
ment on  land,  while  the  mosquito  campaign  must  be  chiefly  a  "naval" 
battle.  A  campaign  may  very  well  be  carried  on  against  both  of 
these  pests  at  the  same  time.  While  the  breeding  place  of  the  fly 
(which  is  usually  in  manure  and  other  organic  refuse  on  land)  is 
being  sought  and  destroyed,  the  breeding  place  of  the  mosquito  may 
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also  be  attacked  by  searching  for  and  eliminating  small  amounts  of 
stagnant  or  slowly  running  water  such  as  may  be  found  in  our  poorly 
drained  roads  and  streets;  in  the  furrows  of  fields  and  gardens;  in 
house  gutters,  rain  barrels,  cisterns ;  in  shallow  springs  and  wells,  in 
the  hollows  of  trees  and  rocks ;  in  railroad  water  tanks ;  in  tin  cans 
and  broken  bottles ;  in  barnyard  water  and  feeding  troughs ;  in  flower- 
pots and  baptismal  fonts;  as  well  as  along  the  banks  of  our  semi- 
stagnant  coulees,  rivers,  lakes  and  ponds. 

The  first  essential  in  an  anti-mosquito  campaign  is  the  educa- 
tion of  individuals  concerning  the  life,  habits,  and  places  of  breeding 
of  these  insects,  and  the  necessity  for  exterminating  the  pest.  This 
we  have  attempted  to  do  in  the  foregoing  account.  While  much 
may  be  done  by  individuals  in  cleaning  up  their  own  premises,  co- 
operation and  extended  organization  are  required  for  the  successful 
destruction  of  these  insects.  Thus  the  campaign  started  by  a  small 
community  should  be  taken  up  by  the  entire  city,  state  and  country. 
The  first  attack  should  be  made  against  all  the  receptacles  in  or  near 
our  habitations  which  may  hold  even  the  smallest  amount  of  stag- 
nant water.  Tin  cans  and  broken  bottles  should  be  collected  in 
one  place  where  they  may  be  covered  and  protected  from  filling 
with  water.  Rain  barrels,  tubs,  wells,  and  cesspools  should  be  cov- 
ered in  such  a  way  that  no  mosquitoes  may  enter  to  deposit  their 
eggs.  Ill-fitting  wooden  covers  will  not  do;  wire  screening  is  much 
better  for  this  purpose. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  we  have  so  many  mosquitoes  in  the  Red 
River  Valley  is  because  the  ground  is  so  level  that  good  drainage 
from  depressions  in  streets,  fields  and  gardens  is  impossible.  Stand- 
ing water  in  such  localities  should  be  artificially  drained  or  the  de- 
pressions filled  up.  Where  possible,  stagnant  ponds  and  swamp  land 
should  be  filled  with  earth,  or  properly  drained.  If  filling  or  drain- 
age are  not  practicable,  other  methods  must  be  devised.  Of  great 
value  in  this  work,  altho  only  a  temporary  measure,  is  the  use  of 
coal  oil.  Crude  petroleum  and  kerosene  are  often  used.  The  crude 
oil,  hovewer,  does  not  spread  evenly  and  rapidly  over  the  water,  while 
the  refined  oils  are  expensive,  evaporate  rapidly  and  are  no  more 
effective.  Partially  refined  oil,  such  as  the  so-called  "light  fuel  oil," 
gives  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  oil  may  be  poured  or  sprayed 
onto  the  surface  of  the  water.  Enough  oil  should  be  used  to  thoroly 
cover  the  water  surface  and  it  must  be  renewed  at  intervals  of  a 
week  or  ten  days.  About  one  pint  of  oil  for  every  two  hundred 
square  feet  of  water  is  usually  a  sufficient  quantity. 

As  mentioned  in  our  description  of  the  habits  of  mosquitoes,  the 
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larvae  which  live  in  water  require  air  to  breathe.  They  obtain  this 
by  rising  to  the  surface  of  the  water  every  one  or  two  minutes.  The 
effect  of  oil  on  the  water  is  to  prevent  their  obtaining  this  air;  thus 
they  are  suffocated,  illustrating  in  an  interesting  manner,  paradoxical 
tho  it  may  seem,  the  drowning  of  a  body  that  lives  in  water. 

In  any  treatment  of  bodies  of  stagnant  or  slowly  running  water 
much  attention  must  be  given  to  surrounding  weeds  and  small  puddles 
under  the  weeds,  for  we  know  that  mosquitoes  rest  and  hide  in  woods 
and  tall  grass,  and  even  the  smallest  puddle  of  water  may  serve 
as  a  breeding  place.  Such  resting  places  should  be  cut  away  so 
far  as  possible,  and  the  oil  treatment  applied  to  the  banks  of  a  stream 
in  order  that  all  surrounding  depressions  made  by  the  feet  of  animals, 
which  retain  water  for  some  period  of  time,  may  be  properly  covered. 

In  the  extermination  of  mosquitoes  their  natural  enemies  may 
be  made  use  of  in  a  practical  way.  Fish  are  particularly  of  value 
in  this  regard.  Minnows,  stickle-backs,  sunfish,  gold  fish,  and  a 
few  other  kinds  have  been  of  most  service  in  the  killing  of  mosquito 
larvae.  The  use  of  dragon  flies  and  birds  for  the  extermination  of 
the  adult  mosquito  is  not  practical.  Of  the  natural  enemies  of  mos- 
quito larvae  none  is  more  important  than  the  duck.  Certain  inves- 
tigators had  suggested  this  possibility  several  years  ago,  but  it  re- 
mained for  Dr.  Dixon,  Health  Commissioner  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
put  this  theory  to  a  practical  experimental  test.  He  showed  that 
ducks  are  of  special  value  in  keeping  down  mosquitoes  in  swamps, 
coulees,  and  other  bodies  of  water  which  cannot  be  filled,  drained, 
or  oiled. 

Treatment  of  Local  Situation 

So  far  as  our  local  situation  is  concerned,  I  would  first  recom- 
mend the  abolishment,  or  proper  screening,  of  all  stagnant  water  about 
our  homes,  streets  and  fields.  Secondly,  all  grass  and  weeds  about 
the  city  and  University  should  be  cut  down  at  regular  intervals  be- 
ginning early  in  the  spring.  Lastly,  but  not  of  least  importance, 
attention  should  be  given  to  our  English  Coulee  and  the  banks  of 
the  Red  River.  The  University  might  wisely  spend  money  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  flock  of  ducks  on  that  part  of  the  coulee  and  its 
banks  which  adjoin  University  property.  If  this  cannot  be  done, 
or  as  an  adjunct  on  the  stagnant  water  more  remote  from  the  campus, 
regular  oiling  would  be  the  best  method  to  adopt. 

Proper  screening  of  houses,  disinfection  of  rooms,  specially  pre- 
pared larvaecides,  and  remedies  for  the  relief  of  mosquito  bites  are 
temporary  measures  of  minor  importance  compared  with  tlie  destruc- 
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tion  of  breeding  places,  and  for  this  reason  they  will  not  be  discust 
here. 
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The  Economic  Value  of  Soft  Water 
in  the  Household 

Wesley  Wallace  Hanford, 
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University  of  North  Dakota 

"Tlie  cost  of  a  thinj^  is  the  amount  of  what  I  will  call 
life  which  is  required  to   be  exchanj,'-e(l   for  it." — Thoreau. 

I  X  UE  to  some  slight  dissatisfaction  with  tlie  usual  city  water  sup- 
■*-^  plies  from  the  standpoint  of  chemical  content,  this  paper  is 
written  with  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  housewife's  point  of  view 
and  to  give  a  rough  idea  of  the  monetary  values  involved.  In 
order  to  estimate  the  relative  value  of  waters  which  differ  materially 
in  quality,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  common  denominator.  Noth- 
ing better  for  this  purpose  has  been  suggested  than  the  dollar.  By 
finding  out  how  much  consumers  are  willing  to  pay  to  avoid  using 
waters  which  possess  certain  characteristics,  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  present  a  comparison  in  concrete  form  as  applied  to  the  water 
supply  of  Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota.  The  problem  of  softening 
the  Grand  Forks  City  water  was  very  thoroly  investigated  by  Dr. 
G.  F.  Ruediger,  former  director  of  the  State  Public  Health  Labora- 
tories and  the  idea  of  this  paper  is  to  stimulate  renewed  enthusiasm 
for  the  project  by  a  presentation  of  its  economic  side. 

Hard  waters  have  always  been  considered  objectionable  for 
common  use.  In  recent  years  the  economic  importance  of  hard  waters 
has  been  lost  sight  of  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  view  of  the  greater 
prominence  of  the  sanitary  qvialities.  Manufacturers  are  now  study- 
ing the  subject  anew,  and  the  more  it  is  studied,  the  more  its  im- 
portance becomes  apparent.  It  is  seen  that  in  some  industries  the 
difference  between  a  hard  water  and  a  soft  water  may  mean  the 
difference  between  loss  and  profit  on  the  balance  sheet;  in  others  it 
may  mean  a  change  of  the  location  of  a  factory.  It  may  mean  a 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  manufactured  product,  or  the  success 
or  failure  of  some  chemical  process.  It  may  mean  changes  in  labor, 
in  rates  of  transportation,  in  railroad  time-table  schedules.  It  may 
mean  accidents,  attended  with  loss  of  property  and  even  of  human 
lives. 

The  term  "hard  water"  should  be  strictly  applied  to  waters 
which  contain  salts  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  particularly  their 
carbonates  and  sulphates.  In  popular  or  local  parlance,  it  is  fre- 
quently— tho    erroneously — applied    to    waters   which    contain    other 
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substances,  such  as  iron,   sodium  chloride,   and   even   free   acids  or 
alkalies. 

The  point  at  which  a  water  becomes  objectionably  hard  has 
never  been  exactly  defined.  Standards  of  hardness  vary  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  The  person  of  average  perception  considers 
the  water  soft  if,  when  washing  his  hands,  the  soap  will  quickly  pro- 
duce a  suds  without  curdling.  A  hardness  of  ten  parts  per  million 
is  practically  unnoticeable,  and  it  requires  a  hardness  of  twenty  or 
thirty  parts  per  million  to  produce  curdling.  Waters  having  a 
hardness  of  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  parts  per  million  are 
termed  "excessively"  hard.  G.  C.  Whipple^  has  prepared  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  using  eight  of  the  common  soaps  and  washing 
powders  on  the  market,  to  determine  how  much  of  the  average  soap 
used  in  a  household  it  would  take  to  completely  soften  waters  of 
different  degrees  of  hardness.  Comparative  figures  were  also  ob- 
tained for  the  standard  Castile  soap  commonly  used  in  the  laboratory 
to  make  the  soap  test  for  hardness. 

Table  i 

Table  showing  the  relation  between  the  hardness  of  water  and  the 
amount  of  soap  required  to  soften  it 
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It  was  found  that  one  pound  of  the  average  soap  would  soften 
167  gallons  of  water  which  had  a  hardness  of  20  parts  per  million. 
This  is  equivalent  to  about  three  tons  of  soap  per  million  gallons. 
It  was  also  found  that  for  every  increase  of  one  part  per  million 
of  hardness  the  cost  of  soap  increased  about  $10.00  per  million  gal- 
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Ions  of  water  completely  softened.     The  following  table  shows  the 
way  in  which  this  amount  was  calculated. 

Table  2 
Table  showing  the  average  cost  of  softening  water  by  soap 
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All  of  the  water  used  by  a  community  is  not  completely  softened. 
The  number  of  gallons  per  capita  per  day  completely  softened  has 
been  estimated  by  different  authorities  all  the  way  from  i  to  10.  It 
will  certainly  be  a  conservative  estimate  to  assume  that  one  gallon 
per  capita  is  thus  softened.  On  this  basis  the  cost  of  water  softened 
yearly  in  this  manner  in  Grand  Forks,  assuming,  15,000  popula- 
tion, 365  days  per  year,  $io.OO  per  million  gallons  as  increase  in 
cost  of  soap  for  each  part  per  million  of  iiardness  at  five  cents  per 
pound,  and  a  hardness  of  250  parts  per  million. 

15.000  X  365  X   ~ X   250  =  $13,687.50. 

1 ,000,000 

In  the  spring  and  summer  months  the  hardness  is  much  below  250 
parts  per  million,  running  as  low  as  170  to  igo,  and  in  the  winter 
much  higher,  sometimes  nearly  400. 

This  water  belongs  to  the  class  of  easily  softened  waters,  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  contains  very  little  sulphate  hardness.  Thus  treat- 
ment by  the  alum,  lime,  sodium  carbonate  process  or  the  substitution 
of  ferrous  sulphate  for  alum  would  be  feasible.  Alum  and  ferrous 
sulphate  simply  serve  as  sources  of  hydroxides,  which,  due  to  their 
jelly-like  consistency  and  specific  gravity,  entangle  particles  of  silt 
and  bacteria  and  produce  a  "smutzedecke"  upon  the  sand  in  the  filter 
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bed  thus  preparing  it  for  efficient  filtration.  The  lime  unites  with 
the  half  bound  carbon  dioxide  of  the  calcium  and  magnesium  bicar- 
bonates,  causing  precipitation  of  magnesium  and  calcium  carbonates. 
Sodium  carbonate  reacts  with  the  sulphates  of  calcium  and  magnesium 
to  form  carbonates  and  precipitation  takes  place. 

By  the  above  method,  at  present  rate  of  consumption  the  soften- 
ing of  Grand  Forks  City  water  would  cost  not  in  excess  of  $4,000 
yearly,  which  would  include  the  salary  of  an  attendant  of  some 
chemical  experience  to  take  charge  of  the  process.  In  practise  the 
softened  water  would  have  a  hardness  of  from  50  to  100  parts  per 
million.  Therefore  in  order  to  estimate  the  saving  effected  by  this 
process,  the  cost  of  softening  by  soap  must  be  added  to  the  above 
figure.  Assuming  average  hardness  of  softened  water  as  75  parts 
per  million. 

15.000  X  365  X  ^^^^  X   75  =  $4,106.25. 

Hence,  the  actual  saving  involved  would  be  the  following: 
$13,687.50  —  ($4,000.00  4-  $4,106.25)  =  $5,581.25. 

The  inconveniences  of  the  use  of  hard  water  in  the  household 
are  perhaps  more  important  than  the  money  loss  involved.  In  using 
hard  water  for  washing  the  hands  and  for  bathing,  the  calcium  and 
magnesium  stearates  are  precipitated  by  the  soap  and  give  rise  to 
unsightly  scums  in  the  wash  bowl  and  bath  tub.  They  tend  to  fill 
the  pores  of  the  skin,  preventing  a  thoro  cleansing  and  causing  the 
hands  to  chap.  They  also  prevent  the  formation  of  a  good  lather 
for  shaving. 

It  is  in  the  lanndry  that  the  effects  of  hard  water  are  most 
noticeable.  Not  only  are  large  amounts  of  soap  required  to  produce 
a  suds,  but  the  stearates  above  mentioned  settle  on  the  clothes,  fill 
the  pores  and  tend  to  rot  them  and  make  them  look  dingy.  Hard 
water  also  encourages  the  use  of  strong  soaps,  washing  compounds, 
etc.,  some  of  which  contain  ingredients  destructive  to  fabrics. 

In  culinary  operations,  such  as  making  tea,  hard  waters  are  less 
satisfactory  than  soft  waters,  as  they  intensify  the  color  and  decrease 
the  aroma.  This  is  a  fact  that  few  housekeepers  fully  realize,  but 
which  may  be  easily  demonstrated  by  experiment.  Everyone  knows 
that  hard  waters  cause  a  crust  to  form  on  the  walls  of  the  tea-  kettle. 
The  same  incrustation  forms  on  the  interior  of  the  "water  back"  of 
the  kitchen  stove  and  interferes  with  the  proper  operation  of  the 
water  heating. 

The  permanent  physiological  effects  of  ordinary  hard  water,  so 
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far  as  known,  are  insignificant.  Most  of  the  theories  which  have  been 
advanced  to  show  the  great  danger  of  distilled  water,  or  on  the  other 
hand,  the  evil  effects  of  water  containing  the  salts  of  calcium,  are 
without  substantial  foundation.  Waters  of  excessive  hardness  or 
those  which  contain  considerable  amounts  of  sodium  sulphate,  mag- 
nesium sulphate,  alkalies,  etc.,  may  produce  decided  temporary 
physiological  disturbances.  However,  in  this  connection  a  charge 
must  be  entered  against  hard  water,  in  that  many  people  do  buy 
bottled  spring  water,  or  water  from  other  sources  which  is  softer  and 
more  palatable. 

The  taste  of  hard  water  is  largely  a  matter  of  personal  idiosyn- 
crasy or  habit.  Some  persons  prefer  hard  water,  while  others  like 
soft  water.  As  a  rule,  water  does  not  taste  hard  unless  the  hardness 
exceeds  50  to  100  parts  per  million.  Much  depends  upon  the  nature 
of  the  mineral  salts  present  and  a  good  deal  upon  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  individual.  Some  tastes  are  particularly  sensitive  to  chlorides, 
others  to  alkalies,  others  to  such  astringents  as  alum  and  ferrous 
sulphate. 

Iron  and  manganese  bearing  waters  are  often  very  annoying 
to  the  householder.  By  oxidation  from  the  "ous"  to  the  "ic"  con- 
dition by  means  of  oxygen  from  the  air,  precipitation  of  the  oxides 
may  render  the  water  turbid,  make  stains  on  clothes,  choke  up  the 
pipes,  tanks,  etc.,  and  form  brown  stains  in  marble  wash-bowls  under 
the  faucets. 

In  conclusion,  it  would  ceem  that  a  softening  process  in  con- 
nection with  the  present  Grand  Forks  filter  plant  is  advisable  and 
practicable. 
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Unit  Photography:    F.  M.  Steadman.    D.  Van  Nostrand  Com- 
pany, New  York,  1914.     VII-(-i6o  pp.     Price  $2.00  net. 

The  author  states  that  the  purpose  of  his  book  is  "to  establish 
a  rational  scientific  foundation  for  the  practice  of  photography  and 
for  the  study  of  light  as  it  is  daily  observed  in  nature."  That  there 
is  a  need  for  such  a  foundation  is  amply  proven  in  the  introduction, 
and  the  idea  of  the  author  is  undoubtedly  a  step  in  advance,  but  one 
cannot  help  feeling  that  the  scientific  problem  is  still  far  from  com- 
plete solution.  Then,  too,  considerable  experience  with  the  average 
amateur  makes  one  wonder  pessimisticly  whether  a  "rational  scien- 
tific" principle  could  be  applied  if  it  were  established.  The  produc- 
tion of  consistently  good  results  in  all  the  varied  fields  of  photography 
requires  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  physics  and  chemistry,  not 
to  mention  the  skill  in  manipulation,  that  is  quite  beyond  any  but 
the  specialist,  and  this  fact  might  as  well  be  recognized.  For  the 
popular  "snap-shot"  any  improvement  probably  will  come  thru  the 
mechanical  development  of  the  camera  and  film  rather  than  thru 
an  increase  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  but  there 
remain  the  commercial  photographer  and  the  intelligent  amateur  who 
deserve  all  the  scientific  aid  possible,  and  to  them  this  book  will  be 
interesting. 

In  his  development  of  his  theory  the  author  introduces  what 
he  calls  a  new  physical  quantity — actinicity — which  is  defined  as 
"the  capability  of  radiation  to  produce  certain  chemical  changes  on 
converging  to  a  point."  Following  the  idea  used  in  the  f-system  of 
marking  the  speed  of  a  lens — i.e.,  the  speed,  or  f-value,  is  the  ratio 
of  the  diameter  of  the  elifective  diaphram  opening  to  the  focal  length 
of  the  lens — the  author  considers  a  unit  cone  of  light  to  be  a  solid 
angle  in  which  the  diameter  of  the  base  is  equal  to  the  altitude  and 
which  would  have,  therefore,  a  relative  aperture  of  f-i.  For  various 
reasons  f-64  (U.  S.  256)  is  taken  as  corresponding  to  a  solid  angle 
or  cone  value  of  unity,  and  the  numbers  then  increase  in  geometrical 
series  of  ratio  2.  This  establishes  the  concept  of  a  unit  quantity  of 
light.  A  cone  value  of  2  means  twice  this  unit  quantity  and  a  cone 
value  of  16  means  16  times  the  unit  quantity.  Since  a  lens  at  f-i6 
is  16  times  as  fast  as  at  f-64,  stop  16  is  the  same  in  all  three  systems. 

As  a  practical  unit  of  actinicity  the  author  chooses  the  actino, 
which  is  "that  rate  of  emission  which  will  produce  a  least  visible  tint 
(on  a  standard  emulsion)    in  one  minute  when  the  convergence  is 
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f-i."  This  establishes  the  time  during  which  the  unit  quantity  de- 
fined above  is  to  work,  and  gives  a  good  range  for  normal  working 
conditions. 

The  speed  of  an  emulsion  is  defined  as  "the  time  required  for 
it  to  sufFer  an  effect  which  is  known  as  normal  exposure,  when  ex- 
posed to  a  surface  having  an  intensity  of  one  actino  and  thru  a  dia- 
phram  having  a  convergent  value  of  one  cone  unit."  This  method 
permits  the  worker  to  select  a  speed  which,  according  to  his  own 
taste  and  judgment,  gives  a  "normal"  exposure. 

In  addition  to  the  development  of  the  ideas  of  unit  cone  of  light 
and  unit  actinicity.  there  is  a  chapter  of  practical  problems  illustrat- 
ing the  application  of  the  system,  and  three  chapters  on  the  actinic 
contrasts  and  the  actinic  intensity  of  various  subject.  The  Hurter 
and  Driffield  method  of  plate  speed  testing  is  discust  in  one  chapter, 
and  another  gives  some  practical  suggestions  on  negative  making. 

Typographically  the  book  is  pleasing  and  it  is  illustrated  v/ith 
thirteen   very   attractive   plates. 

E.  B.  Stephenson", 
Department  of  Phj'sics. 

University  of  North   Dakota. 


Soils  and  Plant  Life,  As  Related  to  Agriculture:  J.  C. 
Cunningham,  Professor  of  Horticulture  and  Botany  in  Two- 
Year  Course  in  Agriculture,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa, 
and  W.  H.  Lancelot,  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Two- Year 
Course  in  Agriculture,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa.  New 
York,  The  MacMillan  Co.,   191 5.     Pp.  .u8. 

The  vast  number  of  agricultural  text-books  that  have  fallen 
from  the  press  in  recent  years  may  be  classified  in  two  general  divi- 
sions. Part  of  them  are  concerned  mainly  with  directions  how  best 
to  farm.  The  authors  of  these  select  a  number  of  principles  of  good 
farming  and  substantiate  these  by  the  experience  of  others  and  by 
the  scientific  principles  that  underlie  and  explain  these  principles. 
The  second  group  are  more  traditionally  pedagogic,  aiming  at  the 
presentation  of  facts  of  natural  history  and  of  natural  science,  and 
drawing  from  these  facts  more  generalized  conclusions.  Soils  and 
Plant  I^ife  belongs  distinctly  to  the  second  group.  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham makes  this  clear  in  his  preface  and  has  indicated  it  in  the  title, 
even  at  the  cost  at  making  the  title  of  unwieldy  length.  The  book 
is  not  a  treatise  on  the  use  or  values  of  soils  and  plants.     It  presents 
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a  plan  for  obtaining  such  information  about  soils  and  plants  as  may 
lead  to  final  application  in  agricultural  principles. 

There  are  thirty-two  chapters,  five  of  which  deal  with  soils,  the 
remaining  twenty-seven  with  plant  life.  The  topics  presented  under 
soils  include:  how  soils  are  made  and  mixed,  the  water  in  the  soil, 
air  in  the  soil,  temperature  of  the  soil,  and  tillage. 

The  chapters  on  Plant  Life,  which  comprise  the  greater  portion 
of  the  book  fall  into  three  divisions.  First  considered  is  the  life  his- 
tory of  plants — seed  selection  and  distribution,  seed  germination,  root 
functions,  flowers  and  seed  formation,  propogation.  These  chapters 
are  largely  botanical,  but  little  microscopic  study  is  presented  and 
little  technical  botany.  The  economic  plants  are  separately  studied. 
Corn,  small  grains,  fiber  crops,  grasses,  and  clover  are  treated  in  some 
detail,  telling  the  life  history,  habitat,  uses,  distribution,  soil  require- 
ments, and  methods  of  cultivation.  Finally,  there  are  brief  chapters 
on  fruit  growing  and  vegetable  gardening. 

With  each  chapter  are  provided  a  number  of  exercises  which 
state  the  object,  give  directions  for  laboratory  procedure  and  arrive 
at  a  definite  conclusion.  The  object  of  the  experiment  is  always 
stated  not  in  terms  of  doing  something,  but  of  learning  something — 
"To  determine  the  effect  upon  structure  of  working  organic  matter 
into  the  soil."  "To  learn  how  to  make  Bordeaux  mixture."  "To 
learn  the  form  and  position  of  fruit  buds  and  the  age  of  the  wood 
upon  which  they  appear."  The  conclusion  includes  directions  for 
drawings  and  other  records  to  be  made  by  the  student.  To  this  is 
usually  appended  a  clear  brief  statement  by  the  author,  in  which  tech- 
nical terms  are  introduced  and  defined,  as  needed  to  summarize  the 
experiment.  Materials  for  the  experimentation  can  be  procured  at 
little  cost.  The  experiments  are  clear  and  not  too  simple.  Each 
one  is  followed  by  several  pages  of  information  where  the  practical 
agricultural  application  of  the  facts  is  made  clear. 

One  difficulty  might  arise  with  a  careless  teacher.  The  materials 
must  be  secured  and  made  ready  some  time  in  advance.  The  teacher 
who  prepares  but  one  day's  work  at  a  time  would  better  try  some 
other  text.  For  example,  in  exercise  7,  the  water  is  to  be  permitted 
to  drain  out  of  the  soil  for  two  days  before  observing.  The  exercises 
form  a  logical  sequence  and  if  the  teacher  overlooks  some  necessary 
preparations  in  the  way  of  procuring  material,  the  whole  subject  is 
thrown  out  of  order,  and  confusion  and  lack  of  interest  become  in- 
evitable. The  directions  are  so  clear  that  a  teacher  need  not  be  a 
person  of  great  scientific  experience,  but  he  must  plan  his  w^ork  for 
days  in  advance. 
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The  illustrations  are  numerous.  Many  experiments  are  illus- 
trated by  a  photograph  of  a  boy — the  same  boy  thruout — performing 
the  experiment  under  consideration.  The  botanical  chapters  are  il- 
lustrated with  diagramatic  drawings  and  the  rest  of  the  pictures  are 
photographs  of  farm  scenes  and  products. 

The  book  is  substantially  bound  and  lasts  well  in  class-room 
use.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  text-books  for  secondary  agri- 
culture. Its  strict  adherence  to  pedagogical  laws  and  a  certain  con- 
fidence of  touch  on  the  part  of  the  author  make  it  bear  w^ell  the  actual 
test  of  use. 

W.  A.  Broyles 
Walsh  County  Agricultural 

and  Training  School 


Field  Book  of  W  estern  Wild  Flowers  :  Margaret  Arm- 
strong, in  collaboration  with  J.  J.  Thornber,  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Arizona.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York  and  London,  191 5.  XX  -f  596.  500  illustrations 
in  black  and  white,  and  48  plates  in  color,  drawn  from  nature. 
Price  $2.00. 

This  little  volume,  arranged  in  the  same  style  as  the  popular 
"Field  Book  of  American  Wild  Flowers,"  by  F.  Schuyler  Mathews, 
is  primarily  for  the  amateur  who  desires  to  know  the  commoner  wild 
flowers  of  the  West.  The  author  attempts  to  cover  a  large  field  of 
diverse  character,  that  of  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia, Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah  and  Arizona.  Obviously,  not  all  the 
forms  of  plants  in  this  range  can  be  handled  in  a  volume  of  the  size 
that  is  desirable  for  field  use.  The  selection  of  forms  considered  seems 
to  be  good,  based  on  the  conspicuous,  whether  thru  showiness  or  com- 
mon distribution. 

The  volume  is  of  handy  size.  The  print  on  thin  paper,  is  easily 
readable,  and  the  numerous  illustrations  in  natural  coloring  add  very 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  book.  In  the  interest  of  the  layman,  a 
successful  attempt  to  avoid  technical  terms  is  made.  To  the  tourist 
notably,  as  well  as  to  the  native  with  a  general  interest  in  the  flowers 
which  make  such  a  lavish  display  in  the  West,  the  manual  should 
prove  decidedly  well-fitted  to  his  needs. 

Norma  E.  Pfeiffer 
Department  of  Botany, 

University  of  North   Dakota 
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How  To  Live:  Irving  Fisher,  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 
Yale  University,  and  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk.  Authorized  by 
and  Prepared  in  Collaboration  with  the  Hygiene  Reference 
Board  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute,  Inc.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Co.,  New  York  and  London,  1915.  XX  4-  345  pp.  Price, 
paper,  50c;  cloth,  $1.00. 

The  point  of  view  of  one  interested  in  Social  Medicine  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  incident.  The  reviewer  was  appealed 
to  in  the  fall  just  before  the  appearance  of  "How  to  Live''  to  recom- 
mend a  "good  family  doctor  book."  He  replied  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  such  thing,  nor  is  it  possible  for  a  book  to  enable  one  un- 
trained in  medicine  to  make  diagnoses  and  to  prescribe  safely  for 
himself  or  his  family.  There  are,  however,  many  good  books  upon 
the  positive  side,  hygiene,  sanitation,  and  preventive  medicine,  whose 
point  of  view,  if  it  could  be  attained  by  the  laity,  would  do  as  much 
good  as  the  prevalent  custom  of  self-medication  does  harm.  The 
writer  named  several  books,  some  of  them  general,  others  of  them 
upon  the  care  of  the  baby,  the  care  of  the  child,  etc.  A  few  weeks 
later  he  sent  a  second  letter  recommending  this  little  volume. 

To  begin  with  minor  but  important  details,  "How  to  Live"  is 
a  book  of  convenient  size  and  of  nominal  price.  It  is  brief,  clear, 
well  arranged,  and  easily  read.  It  makes  an  admirable  use  of  tables 
and  graphic  methods,  not  enough  to  make  the  text  heavy,  but  just 
sufficient  to  place  a  small  amount  of  important  data  in  convenient 
form  for  reference,  e.  g.,  the  tables  of  food  values  beginning  on  page 
175,  and  to  make  certain  necessary  facts  stand  out  in  striking  form. 
Good  bibliographies  follow  the  discussions  on  Food,  Alcohol,  Tobacco, 
and  Eugenics. 

A  portrait  of  Ex-president  William  H.  Taft,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute,  appears  as  a 
frontispiece,  and  there  are  eleven  pages  of  portraits  of  seventy  or 
seventy-five  members  of  the  Hygienic  Reference  Board.  Turning 
to  one  of  these  plates  at  random,  we  find  along  with  other  men 
eminent  in  Social  Medicine.  Dr.  S.  S.  Goldwater,  until  recently  Com- 
missioner of  Health  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  Surgeon  General 
W.  C.  Gorgas  of  the  U.  S.  Army;  Dr.  Luther  Gulick,  President  of 
the  Camp  Fire  Girls  of  America;  and  Mr.  Norman  Hapgood,  Edi- 
tor of  Harper's  Weekly.  Any  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  this 
feature  disappears ;  surely  only  good  can  result  from  making  the  pub- 
lic familiar  with  these  men. 

In   a  foreword,   Mr.   Taft  makes  use   of   this  quotation   from 
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Disraeli:  "Public  Health  is  the  foundation  on  which  reposes  the 
happiness  of  the  people  and  the  power  of  the  country.  The  care  of 
the  public  health  is  the  first  duty  of  a  statesman."  Mr.  Taft  goes 
on  to  say  that  it  may  well  be  claimed  that  the  care  of  individual  and 
family  health  is  the  first  and  most  patriotic  duty  of  a  citizen.  The 
authors  define  their  point  of  view  thus:  (i)  the  preservation  of 
health;  (2)  the  improvement  in  the  physical  condition  of  the  individ- 
ual; (3)  the  increase  of  vitality.  They  start  with  the  assumption 
that  "to  keep  well"  should  mean  more  than  to  keep  out  of  a  sick  bed, 
and  that  the  special  needs  of  the  individual  should  be  ascertained 
by  periodic  health  e.xaminations. 

It  is  needless  to  enumerate  the  various  subjects  discussed.  A 
very  few  of  them  are  Air ;  Clothing ;  The  Quantity  of  Food  ;  Con- 
stipation ;  Posture ;  Teeth  and  Gums ;  Work,  Play,  Rest,  and  Sleep ; 
and  Avoiding  Colds.  Simple,  rather  than  spectacular,  subjects  seem 
always  to  have  been  chosen.  The  reviewer  found  himself  wishing 
that  certain  other  subjects  had  also  been  discust  or  that  certain 
parts  had  been  developed  more  fully.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however, 
whether  for  the  size  of  the  book,  a  wiser  selection  of  subject  matter, 
or  a  wiser  apportioning  of  the  discussion  could  have  been  made. 

The  accuracy  of  the  book  as  representing  the  best  thought  in 
hygiene  and  preventive  medicine  cannot  be  doubted.  Its  freedom 
from  passion  or  overstatement  may  be  illustrated  by  two  quotations: 

"It  might,  in  many  cases,  be  better  to  disregard  some  rules  of 
hygiene  than  to  worry  over  them."     P.   iii. 

"The  poetic  effusions  of  the  lovers  of  the  weed  are  no  safer 
guide  than  the  exaggerated  and  intemperate  denouncements  of  people 
who  have  idiosyncrasies  against  tobacco  and  simply  hate  it."    P.  268. 

H.  E.  French 
School  of  Medicine, 

University  of  North  Dakota 


Chemistry  of  Familiar  Things:  Samuel  Sch mucker  Sadtler. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  191 4.  XIV  +  320  pp. 
with  23  full  page  half-tone  illustrations.     Price  $1.75. 

In  the  preface  of  this  book  the  author  states  that  "this  book 
has  been  written  because  of  a  demand  for  an  insight  into  chemistry 
by  those  whose  training  or  whose  reading  has  been  directed  in  other 
channels."  This  statement  will  indicate  the  type  of  book  and  the 
purpose  appears  to  have  been  well  carried  out  by  the  author. 

Recently  the  war  has  aroused  great  interest  in  chemistry  on  the 
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part  of  the  general  public  and  created  a  demand  for  information  as 
to  the  practical  uses  of  chemistry  in  every  day  affairs.  The  public 
has  heard  most  about  the  shortage  of  dyes  and  the  chemistry  in- 
volved in  the  manufacture  of  dj^es  and  explosives.  The  dyes  used 
in  this  country  are  of  little  relative  importance  to  the  American 
chemist  since  their  value  is  only  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent  of  the 
money  involved  in  the  sale  of  chemical  products  manufactured.  The 
present  book  W\\\  serve  to  give  the  general  reader  some  better  ideas 
of  the  relative  importance  of  chemical  products  an':!   their  uses. 

To  the  man  trained  in  science  the  range  of  subjects  treated  in 
Mr.  Sadtler's  book  will  seem  rather  large,  but  for  its  purpose  it  would 
not  seem  too  extensive.  For  the  general  reader  the  range  is  well 
chosen.  The  book  discusses  the  chemistry  of  Air,  Water,  Metals, 
Rocks,  Soils,  Foods,  and  quite  a  variety  of  chemical  manufactures. 
The  discussion  of  natural  waters,  foods,  explosives,  synthetic  rubber, 
etc.,  will  probably  be  of  greatest  interest  to  the  reader. 

No  man  today  can  call  himself  well  informed  unless  he  has  some 
knowledge  of  the  composition  and  properties,  and  uses  of  things  he 
sees.  From  this  standpoint  of  accessibility  of  useful  information  the 
book  is  well  worth  while  for  the  general  reader.  It  is  often  difficult 
to  put  scientific  facts  in  readable  form  but  in  this  case  the  author 
has  done  well.  The  book  is  clearly  written,  the  language  used  is 
non-technical,  and  the  information  is  scientifically  accurate. 

Fred  H.  Heath 
Department  of  Chemistry, 

University  of  North  Dakota 


Introduction  to  Magnetism  and  Electricity:  E.  W.  E.  Kemp- 
son^  Senior  Physics  Master  in  Rugby  School.  Longmans, 
Green  and  Company,  New  York,  1915.  VIII  -\-  240.  Price 
90  cents  net. 

As  explained  in  the  preface  this  book  is  made  up  from  lecture 
notes  for  a  year's  course  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism  as  given  to 
Science  Forms  in  the  Upper  School  at  Rugby.  The  text  is  of  about 
the  same  difficulty  as  that  of  a  freshman  college  text,  but  is  essentially 
different  from  that  commonly  used  in  this  country.  The  first  three 
chapters  are  devoted  to  magnetism,  then  static  electricity  is  taken  up 
and  a  very  good  transition  made  to  current  electricity,  where  the 
ideas  of  electromotive  force,  current  and  resistance  are  developed  in 
that  order.  The  final  chapters  are  devoted  to  electrical  mesure- 
ments  and  mesuring  instruments. 
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The  book  is  essentially  experimental  in  tone  in  that  the  state- 
ments of  theory  are  based  largely  on  experiments  that  are  fully 
illustrated  with  diagrams  and  sample  data.  At  times,  however,  the 
statement  is  frankly  made  that  certain  points  will  have  to  be  ac- 
cepted on  faith  until  the  subject  has  been  more  fully  developed.  The 
sketches  of  apparatus  are  all  diagrammatic  and  well  done,  frequent 
use  is  made  of  curves  and  graphs,  and  considerable  familiarity  with 
advanced  algebra  and  even  trigonometry  is  assumed. 

Tlie  general  treatment  of  the  subject  is  admirably  adapted  for 
the  thoro  grounding  of  the  student  in  the  elementary  principles  of 
electricity  and  magnetism,  but  is  strictly  limited  to  that  field.  No 
mention  is  made  of  motors  or  dynamos,  altho  the  essential  principles 
involved  are  explained  in  the  moving  coil  galvanometer  and  the  dyna- 
mometer, and  the  modern  ideas  of  electron  theory  and  electromagnetic 
radiation  are  not  even  suggested.  This  treatment  is  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  typically  American  High  School  text  book  which  usually 
devotes  about  half  the  space  allotted  to  electricity  to  such  subjects 
as  motors,  dynamos,  telephones,  X-rays,  wireless  telegraphy,  etc.  Un- 
doubtedly the  first  type  of  book  would  give  the  better  training  for  a 
prospective  physicist,  but  it  lacks  the  popular  appeal  that  seems  to  be 
so  necessary  in  American  science  teaching. 

E.  B.  Stephenson 
Department  of  Physics, 

University  of  North  Dakota 


A  Text-book  on  Practical  Mathematics  for  Advanced 
Technical  Students:  H.  Leslie  Mann,  B.Sc,  A.R.C.Sc, 
Lecturer  in  Advanced  Practical  Mathematics,  The  Woolwich 
Polytechnic.  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  London,  1915,  XI  -|- 
487  pp. 

The  technical  student  who  has  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
algebra  and  trigonometry,  including  mensuration,  the  use  of  loga- 
rithms and  squared  paper,  will  find  this  book  a  splendid  text  to  use 
in  acquiring  ability  to  solve  practical  problems  in  the  calculus  and 
many  in  mechanics. 

The  first  five  chapters  review  algebra  and  trigonometry  and  also 
give  some  practical  problems  in  solid  analytical  geometry,  all  of  which 
the  student  should  have  fresh  in  mind  before  beginning  the  study 
of  the  calculus.  Teachers  of  experience  find  again  and  again  that 
facility  In  working  the  problems  of  advanced  mathematics  lies  in  a 
thoro  mastery  of  certain  parts  of  algebra  and  trigonometry.     The 
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chapters  on  partial  fractions  and  the  solution  of  the  triangle  without 
the  aid  of  formulae  are  well  thought  out. 

Chapter  VI  introduces  the  idea  of  the  geometrical  interpreta- 
tion of  the  derivative  and  develops  the  formulae  for  differentiation. 
The  proofs  are,  in  general,  similar  to  those  in  most  of  the  recent 
texts,  although  those  for  y==e^^  and  y=tan(ax+b)  are  not  as  simple 
and  short  as  they  might  be.  The  next  two  chapters,  VIII  and  IX, 
give  a  few  practical  applications  of  differentiation  to  the  maximum 
and  minimum  points  of  curve?  and  points  of  inflexion,  equations  of 
tangents  to  curves,  and  curvature.  Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a 
number  of  examples  and  practical  problems.  The  theory  of  integra- 
tion with  the  development  of  type  forms  is  the  concern  of  Chapters 
X  to  XIII.  A  commendable  feature  is  the  wealth  of  problems  for 
practise  and  drill.  The  mechanics  of  integration  is  followed  by  its 
application  to  the  solution  of  area,  surface,  and  volume  of  revolution 
problems,  centroid,  moments  of  inertia,  lengths  of  curves,  bending, 
deflection  of  beams,  and  distribution  of  sheer  stress.  The  theory  and 
problems  are  designed  to  give  the  engineering  student  a  firm  grasp 
on  mathematics  as  a  tool. 

Chapter  XX  begins  the  elementary  study  of  the  differential  equa- 
tion of  the  first  order,  applying  the  theory  immediately  to  problems 
concerning  the  motion  of  a  projectile,  to  electrical  examples,  to  motion 
of  a  body  in  resisting  medium,  to  the  compound  interest  law,  the 
slipping  of  a  belt  on  a  pulley,  and  the  work  done  by  an  expanding 
gas.  The  treatment  of  the  differential  equation  of  the  second  order 
is  followed  by  applications  to  simple  harmonic  motion,  the  vibration 
of  a  spring,  and  to  damped  vibrations.  A  chapter  not  to  be  omitted 
by  the  student  of  physics  or  engineering  is  the  one  on  vector  quan- 
tities. An  elementary  treatment  is  given  of  the  operations  with  vec- 
tors and  scalors  which  will  serve  the  needs  of  the  average  advanced 
student. 

The  typography  of  the  book  is  excellent  and  the  arrangement 
of  the  material  is  logical.  The  technical  student  who  is  not  fortu- 
nate enough  to  use  this  text  in  class  will  find  it  a  valuable  addition 
to  his  working  library. 

Raymond  R.  Hitchcock 
Department  of  Mathematics, 

University  of  North  Dakota 
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Schools  of  To-morrow:  John  Dewey,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
in  Columbia  University,  and  Evelyn  Dewey.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.,  New  York,  1915.  i2mo.,  cloth;  316  pages,  with  27 
illustrations  from  photographs.     Price,  $1.50. 

"Of  the  making  of  books  there  is  no  end."  And  when  a  new 
one  is  presented,  the  first  question  is  apt  to  be  "Why?"  Sometimes 
the  query  is  repeated  even  after  a  careful  reading ;  not  so,  however, 
with  the  book  under  consideration.  One  may  raise  the  question,  it 
is  true,  on  first  taking  up  the  book  but  it  is  soon  answered,  and  satis- 
factorily, for  the  thoughtful  reader.  Curiosity  may  at  first  prompt 
its  perusal — the  title  is  somewhat  appealing,  even  baffling;  unless 
one  knows  the  author,  he  hardly  knows  what  to  expect — whether  a 
Bellamy  vision  or  some  other  form  of  planchette  writing.  But  it  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  neither  the  fruitage  of  a  wise  man's 
tempered  imagination  nor  the  vaporings  of  a  sentimental  self- 
advertiser. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  book  is  not  an  attempt  to  develop  an 
educational  theory  held  by  the  writers.  Nor  is  it  a  text-book  on 
education.  It  is  rather  a  plain  serious  talk  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  educational  matters,  laymen  and  professionals  alike.  Admittedly, 
the  public  schools  are  not  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  Criticism,  sharp 
and  unceasing,  is  offered  from  many  sides.  Many  changes  are  taking 
place — many  more  are  suggested.  Some  very  radical  departures  from 
current  practise  are  being  made  here  and  there.  Educational  experi- 
ments, they  are,  and  they  are  many.  Some  of  them  are  significant. 
Back  of  each  experiment  are  doubtless  two  convictions,  one,  that  the 
accepted  program  is  based  on  a  wrong  theory,  and  the  other,  that  a 
better  has  been  found.  The  authors  of  "Schools  of  To-Morrow" 
feeling,  like  others,  that  the  schools  of  to-day  are  not  going  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  to-morrow,  have  visited  many  of  these  "experiment  sta- 
tions" and  here  describe  the  work  of  some  that  seem  to  them  to  be 
based  on  sound  principles.  If  these  principles  are  sound  and  if 
the  great  public  can  be  led  to  appreciate  the  fact,  there  will  be  a 
demand  for  the  continuance  and  for  the  extension  of  some  of  these 
experiments  that  must  be  heeded.     Hence  the  book. 

As  bases  for  the  interpretation  of  these  experiments,  some  funda- 
mental principles  of  education  are  discust  and  some  theoretical  aspects 
pointed  out.  This  program  is  made  clear  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  book.  The  first  chapter  discusses  "Education  as  Natural  Devel- 
opment," and  the  reasonableness,  if  not  the  necessity,  of  following 
Rousseau's  great  basic  principle  is  clearly  shown.     It  is  made  very 
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plain,  so  simple  that  no  intelligent  person  should  have  difficulty  in 
its  comprehension.  The  reader,  even  before  he  has  finished  the 
chapter,  must  surelj^  be  convinced  that,  in  theory  at  least,  the  prin- 
ciple is  sound.  But  can  it  be  put  into  successful  operation?  is  the 
question  that  naturally  comes  to  his  lips,  as  it  has  come  again  and 
again  to  the  students  of  Rousseau.  The  question  is  answered  in  the 
next  chapter  which  describes  "An  Experiment  in  Education  as  Natu- 
ral Development."'  The  experiment  described  is  the  work  being  done 
by  Mrs,  Johnson  at  Fairhope,  Alabama.  This  work  has  been  car- 
ried on  for  some  years  and  has  already  attracted  national  attention. 
Mrs.  Johnson's  underlying  principle  is,  as  stated  by  Dewey,  "The 
child  is  best  prepared  for  life  as  an  adult  by  experiencing  in  child- 
hood what  has  meaning  to  him  as  a  child  ;  and  further,  the  child 
has  a  right  to  enjoy  its  childhood."  Rousseau's  point  of  view,  clear 
and  simple,  this  is  and  the  work  being  done,  based  upon  it,  is  highly 
successful.  In  several  other  places  are  to  be  found  schools  con- 
sciously patterned  after  Mrs.  Johnson's  Fairhope  model,  and  accom- 
plishing the  same  general  results. 

Another  "experiment  station"  visited  and  described  in  which 
this  fundamental  principle  of  freedom  and  natural  development  is 
basic  is  the  Elementary  School  conducted  by  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Missouri  under  Professor  J.  L.  Meriam. 
He  thinks  there  are  four  factors  that  enter  into  the  education  of  a 
child :  play,  stories,  observation,  and  handwork.  He  therefore  bases 
the  school  work  on  these  and  allows  the  instincts  back  of  them  to 
dictate  the  activities.  Another  illustration  of  this  principle  at  work 
is  seen  in  the  Montessori  movement  which  is  treated  in  the  chapter 
on  "Freedom  and  Individuality."  This  is  the  sanest  discussion  of  the 
work  of  Madame  Montessori  that  I  have  seen.  There  is  no  new 
principle  at  work,  but  an  exceedingly  suggestive  working  out  of  an 
old    one. 

Rousseau,  left  alone,  even  tho  he  gave  us  that  principle  of 
natural  development,  would  have  accomplished  but  little  in  the  way 
of  educational  reform.  He  was  wholly  negative  and  he  was  warped. 
But  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  followed  and  interpreted  him,  working 
out  a  positive  program  of  sane  school  room  procedure.  They  also 
went  beyond  Rousseau  in  that  they  recognized  that  man's  natural 
development  is  meaningless  save  thru  social  relationship.  The  child 
must  attain  its  development  in  society  and  thru  participation  in  social 
activities  instead  of,  as  Rousseau  planned,  isolated  from  society.  But 
our  schools  do  not  ordinarily  plan  such  relationship  and  participa- 
tion in  such  activities.     With  us,  too  often,  the  child  lives  two  lives, 
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a  school  life  and  a  home  and  community  life  between  which  there 
is  little  or  no  connection.  That  such  relationship  is  not  only  pos- 
sible but  highly  desirable  and  very  valuable  is  perhaps  best  shown  by 
the  description  of  the  work  being  done  in  Public  School  No.  26  of 
Indianapolis,  Indiana.  This  is  found  in  Chapter  VIII  op  "The 
Public  School  as  a  Social  Settlement.  "  In  this  poor,  crowded  and 
formerly  shiftless  section  of  the  city,  inhabited  almost  wholly  by 
colored  people,  the  working  out  of  this  idea  has  brought  about  a 
veritable  transformation  both  in  the  lives  of  individuals  and  in  that 
of  the  community.  The  same  principle  is  seen  at  work  in  the  schools 
of  Gary,  Indiana,  and  in  other  places  with  most  satisfactory  results. 

And  so  one  might  go  on  discussing  principle  after  principle  and 
citing  application  after  application,  describing  the  work  being  done 
in  this  place  and  that.  But  it  is  not  necessary.  Enough  has  been 
said  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  work.     Now,  as  to  its  use. 

Schools  of  To-Morrow"  should  have  a  wide  circulation.  It 
should  be  read  by  all  classes  of  people  for,  in  the  United  States,  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  government,  is  of  and  by  as  well  as  for  the  people. 
Teachers  and  other  educational  leaders  are  too  often  ultra  conser- 
vative fearing  the  criticism  of  the  populace.  It  is  usually  the  unin- 
formed who  cry  "fad."  Tradition  in  education  as  well  as  in  religion 
is  the  bane  of  progress — it  is  what  is  keeping  us  from  the  fuller 
enjoyment  of  our  birthright.  Teachers  of  to-day,  at  least  many  of 
them — those  with  relatively  adequate  preparation — know  better  than 
to  do  many  of  the  things  that  they  do  do  day  after  day,  but  they 
are  quickly  responsive  to  public  opinion ;  they  do  not  like  either  to 
be  called  "faddists"  or  to  lose  their  positions.  Superintendents  and 
Principals,  perhaps  more  than  mere  class  room  teachers,  are  very 
sensitive  to  public  criticism.  They  hesitate  to  show  the  courage  of 
their  convictions  and  lead  out  into  the  open  because  they  know  that 
the  public,  uninformed  as  to  details,  or  the  principles,  of  educational 
progress  are  ruled  by  tradition.  And  Boards  of  Education,  where 
intelligent  on  educational  matters,  are  in  the  same  situation ;  where 
not  intelligent,  they  are  simply  as  the  public,  tradition  bound,  but 
more  dangerous  because  invested  with  authority.  And  thus  we  sit! 
It  is  a  case  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind  and  of  the  weak  guiding 
the  ignorant.     No  wonder  we  get  nowhere. 

Oh!  for  men  with  the  courage  of  their  convictions!  Oh!  for 
people  occupying  positions  of  leadership  who  are  willing  to  stand  up 
and  really  act  as  leaders!  If  we  had  such  how  much  more  rapid 
would  our  progress  be !  But  since  they  are  merely  occupying  positions 
of  leadership  ("rattling  around"  in  the  chair,  as  Holmes  said), 
progress  must  come  from  some  other  source.     The  public  must  be 
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informed  and  then  they  will  themselves  push  our  laggards  along. 
And  the  best  way  to  inform  the  public  is  to  set  it  to  reading  and 
talking  about  just  such  books  as  this.  And  for  that  reason  I  say 
again,  "Schools  of  To-Morrow"  should  have  a  wide  circulation.  It 
should  be  studied  by  reading  circles  and  by  women's  clubs.  It  should 
be  in  the  home  and  in  the  business  office.  It  should  be  read  by 
teachers,  by  school  officers,  and  by  parents.  It  should  be  quoted 
from  by  local  newspapers  and  interpreted  from  the  Christian  pulpits. 
All  this  because  we  are  all  interested  in  education  and,  under  our 
form  of  government,  should  all  be  relatively  intelligent  in  regard  to 
both  its  means  and  its  ends. 

Thus  and  thus  only  can  the  book  become  adequately  known  and 
come  to  have  the  influence  it  should  have  in  the  work  of  reorgani- 
zation that  is  sure  to  come.  This  influence  is  sure  to  follow  such 
circulation  since  the  book  is  not  a  destructive  criticism  but  a  series 
of  constructive  studies.  And  even  better  than  the  ordinary  con- 
structive study,  which  is  usually  abstract,  this  treatment  points  to 
specific  institutions  which  are  actually  doing  the  things  that  are  being 
suggested.  If  in  the  reading  a  question  should  seem  to  be  raised 
as  to  the  practicability  of  a  suggestion,  one  can  almost  hear  the  writers 
say,  "Go  down  to  Fairhope  and  see  for  yourself,"  or  "Stop  off  at 
Gary  and  investigate,"  or  run  down  to  Indianapolis  and  visit  Mr. 
Valentine's  school,"  &c.,  &c.  Every  suggestion  carries  its  proof  with 
it,  and  the  reader  is  led  to  conclude  that  what  another  can  do  he 
can,  or  what  another  community  can  undertake  is  not  beyond  his  own. 

A.  J.  Ladd 
Department  of  Education, 

University  of  North  Dakota 


The  Social  Problem  :  Charles  A.  Ellwood.  Professor  of  Sociol- 
ogy, University  of  Missouri.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  City,   1915.     XII-f-255  pp.     Price,  $1.25. 

This  is  a  timely  volume  by  a  well  known  writer  in  the  sociologi- 
"d  and  deserves  to  be  read  by  serious  students  of  contempora- 
society.     Indeed,  the  book  is  so  simply  written  and  forcefully 
it  that  intelligent  readers  in  general  v,^ould  derive  great  benefit 
from  its  perusal,  for  it  contains  most  helpful  suggestions  and  direc- 
tions relative  to  conditions  and  problems  which  lie  at  the  door  of 
every  householder. 

Chapter  I,  Introduction,  points  out  the  problem  of  civilization. 
It  is  not  revolution  as  might  be  thought,  but  the  danger  of  decay  and 
degeneration.     The  problem  of  civilization  is  the  problem  of  society. 
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the  solution  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  no  nationalistic  or  sectarian 
scheme,  but  in  the  correction  of  characteristics  and  principles  of  so- 
ciety which  are  genieral  thruout  the  family  of  civilized  nations.  The 
existence  of  the  present  Great  War  is  an  illustration  of  the  dangers 
which  menace  civilization.  But  it  is  only  one  for  there  are  others 
tho  of  a  less  spectacular  nature.  However,  there  is  no  ground  for 
pessimism  but  a  serious  need  of  social  examination. 

In  chapter  2,  Historical  Elements  in  the  Modern  Social  Prob- 
lem, an  analysis  of  the  historical  currents  of  civilization  is  made  in 
order  to  discover  the  sources  of  weakness  in  present-day  society.  The 
contributions  of  the  Hebrews,  Greeks,  Romans,  Teutons,  and  of 
modern  times  are  passed  in  review.  It  is  found  that  the  contribu- 
tions so  made  are  not  entirely  harmonious,  that  some  of  them  have 
become  exaggerated  in  their  application,  and  that  especially  in 
America,  these,  together  with  great  immigration  populations,  are 
placing  an  abnormal  strain  on  society. 

Chapters  3,  4,  and  5,  respectively,  deal  with  the  physical  and 
biological,  the  economic,  and  the  spiritual  and  ideal  elements  involved 
in  the  social  problem.  In  each  case  the  factor  is  examined  with  a 
view  to  determining  its  influence  for  evil,  how  it  conditions  the  col- 
lective life,  and  in  what  way  it  should  be  controlled  and  directed 
so  that  it  shall  work  constructively  and  beneficially.  In  the  re- 
viewer's estimation  these  chapters  contain  by  far  the  most  valuable 
portion  of  the  author's  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  social  prob- 
lem. Chapter  3  is  an  especially  worthy  discussion  of  the  negative 
and  positive  aspects  of  eugenics  as  a  social  reform  mesure. 

The  solution  of  the  social  problem,  chapter  6,  seeks  to  synthesize 
the  threads  of  tlie  previous  chapters.  It  deprecates  resorting  to  one- 
sided or  revolutionary  methods,  and  lays  stress  on  the  adequacy 
of  social  mechanism  to  accomplish  social  reconstruction.  It  Is  tlie 
opinion  of  Professor  Ellwood  that  most  is  to  be  gained  by  seeking 
to  form  character  of  the  sort  that  will  respond  socially  and  ethically 
when  Individuals  come  to  take  up  the  responsibilities  of  life.  Helpful 
suggestions  are  made  as  to  how  this  is  to  be  accomplished.  Finally, 
the  solution  of  the  social  problem  Is  to  be  attained  only  by  the  dis- 
covery and  the  training  of  leaders,  men  and  women  of  ability,  who 
will  be  intellectually  competent  to  comprehend  the  needs  of  society, 
to  sympathize  with  Its  problems,  to  discover  right  methods  of  co- 
ordination and  organization,  and  to  lead  towards  reconstruction  with 
the  persuasiveness  of  their  personalities. 

John  M.  Gillette 
Department  of  Sociology, 

Unlversltv  of  North  Dakota 
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Memorial  Services  for  The  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  Dr.  Webster 
Doctor  Mernfield  Merrifield    on   January   twenty-second   came  as 

a  severe  shock  to  his  many  friends  and  former  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity. The  papers  thruout  the  state  contained  many  expressions 
of  appreciation  of  his  character  and  his  work  in  educational  fields, 
and  on  Saturday  afternoon,  February  twelfth,  memorial  services 
w^ere  held  at  the  University.  Memorial  addresses  were  given  by 
Dean  Kennedy,  the  Honorable  W.  L.  Stockwell,  and  Mr.  William 
Greenleaf,  and  Dean  Squires  read  a  memorial  poem  composed  for 
the  occasion.  The  following  tribute  to  ex-President  Merrifield  was 
adopted  by  the  University  Council,  spread  on  the  minutes,  and  read 
b}'    Dean   Babcock   at  the  memorial   services. 

The  faculty  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota  wish  to  express 
hereby  their  sincere  respect  and  affection  for  Dr.  Webster  Merrifield, 
ex-President  of  the  University,  who  died  at  his  home  in  Pasadena, 
California,  January  22,   1916. 

Dr.  Merrifield  was  a  member  of  the  original  staff  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  was  connected  with  the  institution  without  interruption 
for  twenty-five  years,  from  September.  1884,  until  June,  1909.  Dur- 
ing the  last  eighteen  years  of  this  period  he  served  as  President.  Dr. 
]\Ierrifield  brought  to  his  duties  ripe  scholarship,  a  strong  sense  of 
duty,  high  ideals  of  life,  and  a  wonderfully  kind  and  noble  heart. 
By  temperament  and  training  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  pio- 
neering work  he  was  called  upon  to  do.  and  into  this  work  he  threw 
himself  with  fine  intelligence,  boundless  energy,  and  tireless  devotion, 
organizing  one  after  another,  as  circumstances  permitted,  each  of  the 
colleges  now  forming  our  academic  group.  His  faith  in  the  Univer- 
sity and  his  loyalty  to  its  interests,  though  severely  tested  during  the 
hardships  of  the  earlier  years,  never  failed  or  faltered.  He  never 
lost  his  confidence  in  the  state  or  in  its  boys  and  girls.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  most  striking  elements  in  his  work  was  his  personal  interest 
in  every  student  and  his  unselfish  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  well-being — 
moral  and  physical  as  well  as  intellectual — of  all. 

President  Merrifield  did  not,  however,  confine  his  activities  to 
the  campus.  He  was  especially  interested  in  the  problems  of  secon- 
dary education  and  was  the  leader  in  the  organization  of  our  state 
high  school  system.  He  served  as  State  High  School  Examiner  from 
the  establishment  of  that  office  in  1891  until  his  resignation  in  1909. 
To  few  men  has  it  ever  been  given  to  play  so  important  and  honor- 
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able  a  part  in  the  early  educational  history  of  a  commonwealth. 

We  mourn  his  loss  as  a  colleague  and  as  a  friend.  But  he  will 
not  be  forgotten.  His  name  is  permanently  identified  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  University  and  the  State.  His  memory  will  be  cherished 
with  abiding  affection  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him ;  oui  Uni- 
versity and  our  high  school  system  will  form  an  imperishable  re- 
minder of  his  wisdom,  his  energy,  his  patience,  and  his  faith. 

We  direct  that  this  statement  be  spread  upon  the  records;  of  the 
University  Council,  that  it  be  published  in  the  Quarterly  Journal 
and  the  public  press,  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  bereaved  family 
in  whose  grief  and  sense  of  loss  we  share. 

The  adoption  of  this  statement  is  recommended  by  tht  Com- 
mittee: 

Earle  J.  Babcock 
James  E.  Boyle 
Joseph  Kennedy 
Arthur  G.  Leonard 
George   St.   J.    Perrott 
Vernon  P.  Squires 

Introduction  of  Major  Professor  Lowell  of  Harvard  recently  exprest 
and  Minor  System  ^j-j^  modern  ideal  of  education  as  "knowing  some- 

thing of  everything  and  everything  of  something."  In  other  words, 
one  can  no  longer  expect  to  take  all  knowledge  for  his  province  as 
Bacon  did;  he  will  do  well  if  he  has  a  general  idea  of  most  of  the 
fields  of  learning  and  has  gone  intensively  into  one  of  them.  Desul- 
tory browsing  is  interesting  and  has  value  but  it  lacks  the  disciplinary 
element  which  intensive  study  supplies.  An  ideal  education  should, 
of  course,  be  reasonably  broad  but  it  must  also  at  some  point  be 
reasonably  deep.  With  this  thought  in  mind  the  University  faculty 
has  recently  reorganized  the  courses  of  study  leading  to  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of  Science.  It  was  found  that  owing 
to  the  increased  number  of  elective  studies  there  was  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  many  students  to  take  beginning  courses  in  many  subjects 
and  thus  to  graduate  without  doing  much,  if  any,  really  advanced 
work.  To  obviate  these  difficulties,  the  work  of  the  first  twc  year? 
in  the  College  of  Arts  has  been  rather  sharply  differentiated  from 
that  of  the  second  two.  During  the  first  two  years  the  student  will 
take  the  beginning  course  in  a  variety  of  subjects,  every  student 
hereafter  being  obliged  to  take  work  in  Rhetoric,  English  Literature, 
Physical  Science,  Social  Science,  and  Foreign  Language.  The  taking 
of  Mathematics  remains  optional.     These  introductory  couTses  are 
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designed  to  map  out  somewhat  accurately  the  various  provinces  of 
human  knowledge  and  to  help  the  student  to  find  himself  by  discov- 
ering the  lines  of  work  in  which  he  is  naturally  most  interested. 

During  the  second  semester  of  the  sophomore  year  each  student 
will  hereafter  be  asked  to  select  from  among  the  studies  to  which  he 
has  been  introduced  one  which,  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  the 
department,  shall  henceforth  be  his  major  subject.  To  this  during 
his  senior  and  junior  years  he  will  give  continuous  and  intensive 
study,  pursuing  it  for  at  least  eight  hours  each  year.  The  exact  num- 
ber of  hours  to  be  required  is  left  in  each  case  to  the  department  con- 
cerned. Each  student  shall  also,  under  the  advice  of  the  head  of  the 
department  in  which  he  plans  to  do  his  major  work,  who  by  this 
choice  becomes  his  Advisor,  select  two  minor  subjects  which  he  shall 
pursue  for  at  least  eight  hours  beyond  the  introductory  course  which 
he  will  probably  have  already  taken.  The  remainder  of  the  work  of 
the  two  latter  years  is  elective.  Students  who  intend  to  elect  Law 
in  their  senior  year  may  regard  that  as  their  major.  Students  who 
intend  to  enroll  in  the  School  of  Education  may  select  Education  as 
their  major  or,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  the  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Education,  may  select  some  major  in  which  they  wish  to  specialize 
for  teaching  purposes. 

As  already  suggested,  it  is  hoped  that  this  plan  will  result  in 
each  student  having  a  better  training  than  some  at  least  secured 
under  our  former  plan.  It  will  make  possible  an  approximation  to 
President  Lowell's  ideal  quoted  at  the  beginning  and  will,  it  is  hoped, 
result  in  turning  out  graduates  not  only  well  informed  but  well 
disciplined. 

Attendance  at  Quite  a  number  of  the  University  faculty  have 

Scientific  Meetings  attended  meetings  of  scientific  and  educational 
interest  during  the  past  few  months  and  contributed  their  share  to 
the  interesting  programs  appearing  there.  During  the  holidays  Dr. 
Taylor  attended  the  meetings  of  the  Physics  section  of  the  American 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  Columbus,  O.,  made 
visits  to  the  great  research  laboratories  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany at  Cleveland  and  Schenectady,  visited  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
and  the  U.  S.  Naval  Laboratories  at  Washington  and  arranged  for 
government  co-operation  in  some  of  his  investigations  in  radio  trans- 
mission, went  on  to  Nev/  York  City  where  he  gave  a  paper  on  "Varia- 
tions in  Nocturnal  Radio  Transmission"  before  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Radio  Engineers,  and  then  on  his  return  visited  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  delivered  a  popular  lecture  on  "Wire- 
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less"  in  Minneapolis.  Professor  Simpson  attended  the  meetings  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  America  and  the  Association  of  American 
Geographers  at  Washington  and  delivered  a  paper  before  the  latter 
society  on  "The  Islands  of  Devil's  Lake  and  their  Geographical 
Significance."  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National 
Council  of  Geography  Teachers  on  which  Professor  Simpson  is  the 
North  Dakota  representative,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  for- 
mation of  state  and  local  societies  to  aid  in  improving  the  teaching 
of  geography  in  the  United  States.  Professor  Simpson  also  attended 
the  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress  which  was  in  session  at  that 
time. 

Professor  Sumner  attended  the  meetings  of  the  American  Library 
Association  in  Chicago  and  gave  a  paper  on  "Teaching  Freshmen  How 
to  Use  the  Library."  Dean  French  represented  the  University  at 
the  meetings  of  the  American  Association  of  Medical  Colleges  in 
Chicago  and  took  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  various  schools 
there. 

During  February  Dr.  Ladd  attended  the  midwinter  meeting  of 
the  National  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education  held  in  con- 
junction with  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Detroit.  Dr. 
J.  M.  Gillette,  who  is  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Sociological  Society,  attended  their  annual  meeting  in 
Washington  and  also  the  meeting  of  the  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation at  which  he  led  the  discussion  on  the  subject  of  "The  Agri- 
cultural Elements  of  Population."  Some  time  was  spent  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress. 

President  McVey  gave  an  address  before  one  section  of  the  Pan- 
American  Scientific  Congress  on  "The  Relation  of  the  University 
to  Public  Service,"  and  during  the  latter  part  of  November  was 
Chairman  of  the  Third  National  Conference  on  Marketing  and 
Farm  Credits  which  met  in  Chicago.  During  February  Dean  Squires 
read  a  paper  before  the  Religious  Education  Association  on  "Reasons 
for  Asking  Academic  Recognition  for  Certain  Phases  of  Religious 
P2ducation."  Professor  Squires  was  elected  president  of  the  Public 
School  section  of  the  association  and  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
on  resolutions. 

The  Shakespeare  in  the  nation-wide  celebration  of  the  Tercen- 
Tercentenary  ^^^^^^  ^^  Shakespeare  the  University  of  North 

Dakota  will  have  an  active  part.  The  observance  here  was  initiated 
in  November  by  Mr.  Perclval  Chubb,  President  of  the  Drama  League 
of  America,  with  a  presentation  at  the  University  Convocation  of 
the  plans  for  the  national   celebration. 
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The  Sock  and  Buskin  Society  has  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
the  plans  for  the  University  commemoration,  and  has  been  devoting 
the  entire  year  to  Shakespeare.  The  program  includes  the  chief 
scenes  from  eight  plays,  presented  in  costume  on  the  Little  Eliza- 
bethan Stage  constructed  by  the  Society  in  Woodworth  Hall  for  this 
purpose.  A  number  of  interesting  Shakespearean  addresses  have  been 
delivered  by  Professor  George  St.  John  Perrott,  Dean  Vernon  P. 
Squires,  Professor  Frederick  H.  Koch,  Professor  W.  W.  Norton  and 
Miss  M.  Esther  Pike.  The  annual  public  performance  of  the  Society 
this  year  will  be  Shakespeare's  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  done  in 
the  Elizabethan  manner,  and  Henry  Lawrence  Southwick  of  Boston 
will  give  as  his  seventh  annual  reading  at  the  University,  in  May, 
Shakespeare's  King  Lear. 

An  important  feature  of  the  University  contribution  is  a  series 
of  five  Shakespeare  Tercentenary  Lectures  by  Professor  Koch  of  the 
Department  of  Dramatic  Literature,  given  on  Sunday  afternoons 
in  March  and  April  at  the  Metropolitan  Theater  in  Grand  Forks. 
The  series  is  The  Pageant  of  Shakespeare,  The  Comic  Spirit  in 
Shakespeare,  The  Heart  of  Youth  in  Shakespeare,  The  Tragic  World 
in  Shakespeare,  and  A  New  Shakespeare. 

The  University  Philharmonic  Society,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  W.  W.  Norton,  is  devoting  its  April  program  entirely  to 
Shakespearean  music.  The  annual  May  Day  Festival,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  M,  Esther  Pike,  will  be  Shakespearean  in  character. 

The  chief  contribution  of  the  University,  however,  will  be  an 
original  dramatic  representation  "Shakespeare,  the  Craftsman."  It 
will  take  the  form  of  a  pageant-drama  to  be  staged  by  the  Sock  and 
Buskin  Society  at  the  Bankside  Theater  on  the  University  Campus 
during  Commencement  week.  Its  purpose,  as  the  title  indicates, 
is  to  represent  Shakespeare,  the  craftsman,  plying  his  trade  in  Eliza- 
bethan England  ;  it  will  suggest  something  of  the  earliest  eiifort  of 
the  playwright,  his  mature  achievement,  and  his  outlook  toward  the 
new  world  of  America. 

In  manner  of  composition,  as  well  as  in  conception,  the  idea  is 
original.  The  same  unique  plan  of  co-operative  authorship,  by  which 
A  Pageant  of  the  North  West  was  composed  two  years  ago,  has  been 
carried  still  further  in  the  preparation  of  Shakespeare,  The  Crafts- 
man. It  marks  another  contribution  to  the  new  pageantry,  and  sug- 
gests a  still  further  development  of  the  idea  of  communal  authorship 
in  making  community  drama. 

The  materials  were  gathered,  the  scenario  devised,  and  the  text 
written  by  a  group  of  t^venty  students  of  the  Universitj',  in  collabora- 
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tion,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Frederick  H.  Koch  of  the  De- 
partment of  Dramatic  Literature.  The  historical  matter  is  being 
supervised  by  Dr.  Orin  G.  Libby  of  the  Department  of  History.  The 
text  will  be  published  in  a  volume  designed  as  a  suitable  memorial 
of  the  event. 

Recent  Faculty  Since  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  a  number 

Changes  q^-  changes  have  occurred   in  the  faculty  and 

administrative  forces  of  the  University.  After  more  than  two  years 
of  efficient  service,  Mr.  G.  E.  Schlafer  has  resigned  from  the  position 
of  Registrar  to  accept  a  position  in  the  extension  department  of  the 
University  of  Indiana.  Mr.  W.  H.  Greenleaf  has  been  appointed 
Registrar,  but  will  still  retain  his  connection  with  the  Extension 
Department.  Miss  J.  Louis  Markley,  who  was  married  last  fall, 
has  been  succeeded  by  Miss  Traynor  in  the  management  of  the 
stenographic  bureau,  and  Mr.  Lyle  Bittinger  has  become  assistant 
high  school  examiner  and  secretary  in  the  correspondence  department. 
Mr.  Archie  Whipple,  a  graduate  of  the  department  of  engineering, 
is  the  new  superintendent  of  buildings  and  grounds  in  place  of  Mr. 
C.  A.  Thompson  who  resigned  to  accept  a  position  with  the  Red 
River  Power  Company.  Miss  Vera  Kelsey,  '14,  after  a  year  of  post- 
graduate study  at  Brown  University,  returns  to  the  University  as 
Instructor  in  English.  Miss  Grace  Allen  resigned  at  the  Christmas 
vacation  and  her  position  as  teacher  in  the  elementary  school  has 
been  taken  by  Miss  Ella  Kernkamp. 

During  the  first  semester  Dr.  G.  R.  Davies  was  on  leave  of 
absence  in  the  West,  and  his  work  was  taken  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Northcutt. 
This  semester  Dr.  F.  H.  Fowler  of  the  University  of  Utah  is  giving 
the  work  in  Latin  on  account  of  the  illness  of  Professor  Perrott. 

Founders'  Day  in  accordance  with  the  usual  custom  at  the  Uni- 

versity, Founders"  Day  was  celebrated  on  Feb- 
ruary twenty-second.  A  dinner  was  served  to  faculty,  students,  and 
friends  in  the  dining  hall  of  the  Commons,  after  which  a  progr  un 
of  toasts  and  music  was  enjoyed.  President  F.  L.  McVey  of 
University  presided  as  toastmaster  in  his  usual  felicitous  manner  IVii 
Albert  Sheets  of  Lakota,  the  first  speaker,  dwelt  upon  the  need  of 
a  fuller  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  students  of  the  meaning  of 
University  life.  Miss  Ruth  Soule  of  Grand  Forks  spoke  of  the  wide 
opportunities  for  mental  development  that  a  University  affords. 
Both  of  these  speakers  were  representatives  of  the  senior  class.  Mr. 
Sveinbjorn  Johnson  of  Grand  Forks,  an  alumnus  of  the  LTniversity 
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and  a  member  of  the  law  faculty,  next  gave  his  reminiscences 
of  University  life.  Mrs.  F.  C.  Massee  of  East  Grand  Forks, 
speaking  for  the  alumnae,  dwelt  upon  the  duties  of  the  college  trained 
in  the  social  and  political  life  of  the  present.  President  Robertson 
of  Wesley  College,  discust  certain  phases  of  University  life,  Dean 
V.  P.  Squires  of  the  college  of  Liberal  Arts  gave  the  concluding  toast 
by  speaking  for  the  Faculty  on  the  necessity  for  unity  and  co-opera- 
tion. An  especially  enjoyable  feature  of  the  program  was  the  sing- 
ing of  the  class  songs  rendered  the  preceding  evening  at  the  Carney 
song  contest. 

Atlhletics  Basket  ball  has  been   the  chief  University  ath- 

letic interest  during  the  past  winter.  The  team 
played  eleven  intercollegiate  games  and  won  six  with  a  total  of  238 
points  to  their  opponents  224.  The  men  on  the  team  this  year  were 
not  as  heavy  as  last  year,  but  largely  made  up  for  this  by  playing  a 
better  quality  of  game.  Only  one  man  will  be  lost  by  graduation, 
and  with  the  prospects  of  the  return  of  some  of  the  former  stars, 
next  year's  team  should  excel  this  one.  The  Agricultural  College 
won  both  games  from  the  University  this  year,  and  also  the  state 
championship  with  a  rather  remarkable  record  of  eighteen  consecu- 
tive victories. 

The  Gymnasium  Basket  Ball  League  of  six  teams  was  organ- 
ized this  year  for  the  first  time,  along  the  same  lines  as  the  Campus 
League  in  base  ball  last  spring,  and  played  thru  a  full  schedule.  The 
Medics  team  won  first  and  four  others  tied  for  second.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  these  m/racoUegiate  games  held  a  place  second 
only  to  the  most  important  of  the  intercollegiate  ones. 

The  track  season  opened  with  an  indoor,  interclass  meet  on  Mar. 
25th.,  the  base  ball  squad  is  awaiting  anxiously  a  chance  to  get  out 
of  doors,  and  spring  practise  is  to  be  a  regular  routine  for  the  foot- 
ball squad  in  addition  to  the  work  in  wrestling  they  have  had  all 
winter. 

The  Retail  Merchant's  The  Extension  Division  of  the  University  of 
''horf  Course  North  Dakota  recently  arranged  for  a  two-day 

Retail  Merchant's  Short  Course,  which  is  the  first  course  of  its 
kind  ever  undertaken  in  North  Dakota.  For  this  course  were  secured 
the  services  of  men  of  national  reputation  in  this  new  field,  among 
them  being  Mr.  Frank  Stockdale  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  Editor  of 
System  Magazine,  and  a  man  with  broad  experience  in  the  field  of 
business  efficiency.     Mr.  Stockdale  gave  two  very  profitable  lectures: 
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one  on  "Advertising,"  and  the  other  on  "Stock  Turnovers."  Mr. 
Herbert  M.  Temple  of  Temple,  Webb  and  Company,  Auditors  and 
Industrial  Counselors,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  lectured  before  the 
merchants  on  the  subjects  "Accounting  for  Retail  Merchants"  and 
"Stewardship."  Mr.  John  S.  Taylor,  Secretary  of  the  Minneapolis 
Grocers'  Association,  and  lecturer  in  the  University  of  Minnesota 
on  "Salesmanship,"  delivered  a  very  splendid  lecture  on  the  subject 
"Scientific  Salesmanship."  At  this  program  the  clerks  of  the  retail 
stores  were  invited  and  a  large  number  profited  by  the  suggestions 
made  by  Mr.  Taylor. 

The  course  as  a  whole  was  one  of  the  most  successful  under- 
takings ever  conducted  in  Grand  Forks  under  the  direction  of  the 
Extension  Division.  The  retail  merchants  were  unanimous  in  their 
request  that  a  similar  course  be  held  each  year.  At  the  close  of 
this  course  the  University  Council  Committee  on  Extension  Work 
met,  and  after  duly  considering  the  value  of  a  Retail  Merchant's 
Short  Course,  recommended  that  similar  courses  be  held  during  the 
next  year  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  State,  and  that  a  large  course  for 
the  Retail  Merchants  be  arranged  at  the  University  lasting  a  week 
or  ten  days.  It  is  hoped  that  this  plan  will  create  interest  thruout 
the  State,  and  bring  into  the  University  representative  merchants 
from  the  various  cities  who  will  spend  a  week  at  the  University 
every  year,  studying  problems  of  interest  to  their  locality. 
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-*■  tained  by  the  University  of  North  Dakota.. 
Its  primary  function  is  to  represent  the  varied 
activities  of  tl".e  several  colleges  and  departments  of 
the  University,  tho  contributions  from  other  sources 
are  vinelcomed  when  they  are  the  fruitage  of  scien- 
tific research,  literary  investigation,  or  other  form 
of  constructive  thought.  Correspondence  is  solicited. 
All  communications  should  be  addrest, 

The  Quarterly  Journal, 

University,  North  Dakota. 


Editor's  Bulletin  Board 

"1X7"  HEN  the  April  number  of  the  Quarterly 
*  ^  Journal  was  issued  it  was  said  that  the  July 
number  would  consist  of  articles  discussing  the 
political  and  social  sciences.  It  has  seemed  wise  to 
change  the  order  and  issue  at  this  time  the  Shake- 
speare number  that  had  been  planned  for  October. 
No  further  announcement  is  needed  for  the  next 
issue,  therefore,  than  a  statement  that  it  will  be 
approximately  that  formerly  planned  for  this. 
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WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 


'He  was  a  happy  imitator  of  nature,  was  a  most  gentle  expressar  of  it: 
his  mind  and  hand  went  together;  and  what  he  thought,  he  uttered  with 
that  easiness,  that  we  have  scarce  received  a  blot  in  his  paper." 

John  Heminge 

From  the  address  of  the  editors  prefixed  _, 

to  the  folio  edition  of  Shciiespeare.  1623  HENRY    CONDEL 


Commendatory  Verses 

Prefixed    to  the  First   Folio   Edition  of   Shakespeare's   Works 

Published   in    1623 

To  the  memory  of  my  beloved,  the  author.  Master   JFilliam  Sltak- 
speare,   and  ivhat   he   hath    left   us. 

Sweet  Swan  of  Avon,  what  a  sight  it  were 
To   sec   thee    in    our    waters    yet    appear, 
And  make  those  Hights  upon  the  banks  of  Thames, 
That  so   did    take   P^liza   and   our   James! 
But   stay ;   I   see  tl^ee  in  the  hemisphere 
Advanc'd,    and    made   a   constellation    there: 
Shine  forth   thou  star  of  poets,  and  with   rage 
Or   influence  chide  or   cheer   our    drooping   stage; 
Which,  since  thy  flight  from  hence,  hath  mourn'd  like  night, 
And    despairs    day,    but    for    thy    vohune's   light."  J 

Ben  Jonson  " 

¥\ 

"To   the  memory  of  Master  JT .  Shakespeare  ,ft  1 

We  wonder'd,  Shakespeare,  that  thou  went'st  so  soon 
From  the  world's  stage  to  the  grave's  tiring-room: 
We  thought  thee  dead ;  but  this  thy  printed  worth 
Tells  thy  spectators  that  thou  went'st  but  forth 
To   enter   with   applause.      An    actor's   art 
Can  die,  and  live  to  act  a  second  part: 
That's   but   an   exit   of   mortality, 
This  a  re-entrance   to  a  plaudite." 

I  .M.   (James  Mabbe) 
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Recollections  of  Stratford-on-Avon  * 

George  St.  John  Perrott, 
Professor  of  Latin,   University   of  North  Dakota 

INASMUCH  as  Shakespeare  and  I  were  born  in  the  same  town, 
and  attended  the  same  school,  albeit  300  years  apart,  I  suppose 
a  few  remarks  from  me  on  the  present  occasion  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  When  I  first  remember  Stratford-on-Avon,  many  long 
years  ago,  earh'  in  the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  it  was  a  quiet 
little  English  country  town,  in  the  heart  of  an  agricultural  district, 
boasting  about  3000  inhabitants,  three  churches  belonging  to  the 
church  of  England,  five  or  six  dissenting  places  of  worship,  the  Royal 
Grammar  School,  the  National,  or  Church  of  England  Schools,  and 
several  small  private  schools.  There  were  two  weekly  papers. 
Daily  papers  were  not  needed  at  Stratford,  as  the  London  dailies 
arrive  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  Birmingham  dailies  as  early  at  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  think  our  tov.n  imprest  visitors  as  a 
pretty  and  clean  little  place,  with  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  solid 
business  prosperity.  There  was  always  a  large  number  of  visitors 
to  Shakespeare's  town  in  the  summer  months.  Among  them  were 
many  Americans  whom  we  were  always  glad  to  see.  Another  class 
of  visitors  was,  I  suppose,  acceptable  to  the  hotel  and  restaurant 
keepers,  and  those  who  had  pleasure  boats  for  hire — but  by  no  means 
to  the  general  public.  I  allude  to  the  excursionists  from  the  "black 
country"  as  we  called  the  iron  and  coal  districts  to  the  north  of  us. 
They  used  to  invade  Stratford  in  countless  swarms  every  week,  and 
make  the  streets  and  the  river  a  horror  and  an  offense  with  their 
"Curse-ory  observations  and  blank  remarks." 

One  of  my  earliest  recollections  of  my  native  town  is  of  the 
Tercentenary  celebrations  of  1864.  I  was  a  small  boy  then,  but 
I  can  remember  the  wooden  pavilion  erected  for  the  performance 
of  oratorios,  Shakespeare's  plays,  and  for  various  public  meetings.     I 

*  This  address  was  written  by  Professor  Perrott  for  the  Sock  and 
Buskin  Society  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  and  read  at  the  So- 
ciety's meeting:  on  Februarj^  S,  1916,  by  another,  the  writer  himself  being 
too  ill  to  appear.  Professor  Perrott  passed  away  on  Sunday,  May  28. 
See  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly  Journal,  under  "University 
Notes,"  for  mention  of  his  death  and  for  resolutions  of  the  University 
faculty.      (Editor.) 
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can  remember  some  of  the  street  processions, — especially  the  figure 
of  Falstaff.  I  can  also  remember  the  fireworks.  This  celebration 
lasted,  I  think,  for  two  weeks  and  was  attended  by  many  men  promi- 
nent \n  art,  literature,  and  the  drama,  among  them  Charles  Dickens. 
Another  of  my  recollections  is  the  Shakespeare  favor  we  wore, — a 
model  suspended  from  a  broad  ribbon,  the  latter  stamped  with  a 
representation  of  Shakespeare's  monument  in  the  parish  church,  and 
bearing  the  quotation   from   Milton : 

"He  so  sepulchred,  in  such  pomp  doth  lie. 
That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to   die." 

Stratfordians  were,  I  think,  very  proud  of  their  illustrious  fel- 
low-townsman. They  had  reason  to  be  grateful  to  him,  too,  as  not 
a  little  of  the  prosperity  of  the  town  may  be  directly  or  indirectly 
traced  to  the  fame  of  the  immortal  bard.  I  have  heard  visitors  say 
that  they  expected  to  find  Stratford  people  talking  in  blank  verse. 
It  is  said  that  one  visitor,  a  great  admirer  of  our  poet,  put  up  at 
a  hotel  in  the  town,  and  in  order  to  be  in  the  swim,  so  to  speak, 
addrest  the  waiter  something  in  this  style:  "Heat  me  some  water 
hot,  and  look  thou  stand  within  an  arras,  and  when  I  strike  my 
foot  upon  the  bosom  of  the  ground,  come  forth,  and  bring  me  Irish 
hot,  with  lemon  in't."  However,  the  waiter  only  thought  him  a 
lunatic. 

Shakespeare's  plays  would  always  draw  a  full  house  at  Strat- 
ford. The  strolling  companies  which  often  came  to  Stratford  in 
my  young  days,  bringing  their  theater,  a  tent,  with  them,  always 
treated  their  audiences  to  Hamlet,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  Richard 
III,  as  well  as  the  blood  and  thunder  pieces  such  companies  usually 
delight  in.  The  actors  were,  I  suppose,  good  enough  for  the  audi- 
ences they  drew,  and  really  some  of  them  were  not  so  very  bad,  if 
they  only  would  have  tried  to  sound  their  h's.  I  remember  seeing 
Hamlet  performed  at  one  of  these  places.  The  title  role  was  played 
by  a  lady,  who  really  had  some  notion  of  acting.  I  remember  her 
mouthing  out  in  sepulchral  tones:  "But  worse  remains  be-ind,"  and 
down  came  the  curtain  amid  roars  of  laughter  from  the  cognoscenti 
in  the  front  benches.  It  sounded  all  right  to  those  behind,  I  have 
no  doubt.  They  played  Romeo  and  Juliet  on  another  night,  and 
when  Mercutio  was  wounded  in  the  duel  scene,  he  dismally  re- 
marked, "I'm  'urt."  Stratford  was,  however,  capable  of  produc- 
ing an  audience  able  to  appreciate  really  good  things.  I  have  seen 
and  heard  at  Stratford  the  following  artists:  Charles  Halle,  Nor- 
man Neruda,  Patti,  Patey,  Antoinette  Sterling,  besides  Henry  Irv- 
ing and   Barry  Sullivan.     Since  the  completion   of  the  Shakespeare 
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Memorial  Theater,  in  1877,  London  companies  frequently  visit 
Stratford,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  master  playwright's  town  can 
see  his  plays  mounted  and  performed  as  they  should  be.  I  was  in 
Stratford  when  the  Memorial  Theater  was  opened,  late  in  the  seven- 
ties. I  was  present  at  the  opening  night  performance,  when  the 
play  of  Hamlet  was  presented,  with  Barry  Sullivan  in  the  title  role, 
supported  by  a  company  of  famous  London  actors.  Everything  went 
off  smoothly.  Barry  Sullivan,  of  course,  was  inimitable  as  Hamlet, 
and  the  actor  who  played  the  part  of  the  ghost  was  much  admired, — 
his  acting  was  so  very  ghostlike.  And  well  it  might  have  been,  if 
we  could  only  believe  the  rumor  which  was  afterwards  circulated. 
The  rumor  was  to  the  effect  that  the  actor  who  was  cast  for  the 
part  of  the  ghost  never  went  on  the  stage  at  all.  He  became 
mysteriously  unconscious  as  he  was  dressing  for  his  part,  and  so 
remained  till  the  performance  was  over.  Who,  then,  took  his  part? 
Nobody  could  tell, — until  it  was  remembered  that  when  the  play 
was  represented  in  Shakespeare's  time,  Shakespeare  himself  used  to 
play  the  part  of  ghost,  and  what  could  be  more  appropriate  than 
for  the  great  playwright  to  come  back  to  earth  to  play  his  old  part 
in  his  own  play,  presented  in  a  theater  erected  to  his  memory  in  his 
native  town  ? 

Let  me  take  you  to  the  church,  the  parish  church,  called  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  which  lie  the  bones  of  the  great  poet, 
England's  chief  literary  glory, — the  poet,  par  excellence,  of  the  whole 
modern  civilized  world.  And  first,  for  a  swift  walk  thru  the  streets 
of  the  city.  Start  from  the  railway  station.  The  busses  go  by 
Wood  Street,  but  we  will  go  by  Henley  Street,  and  so  pass  the 
Birth  Place,  a  quaint  old  house  restored  to  its  Shakespeare-time  ap- 
pearance, standing  by  itself,  the  houses  on  each  side  having  been 
removed  to  guard  against  danger  by  fire.  It  is  the  property  of  the 
nation.  No  time  to  stop ;  on  down  Henley  Street,  round  by  the 
Market  Cross  into  High  Street,  the  chief  business  street  of  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, consisting  of  one  block.  Admire  the  handsome  shops, 
on  into  Chapel  Street  (another  block),  past  the  Town  Hall,  the 
Shakespeare  Hotel  and  New  Place,  all  on  the  left ;  into  Church 
Street  passing  the  Guild  Chapel,  the  Royal  Free  Grammar  School, 
round  the  corner  into  Old  Town,  and  so  to  the  Lych  gate  of  the 
Church  Yard.  Imagine  a  magnificent  avenue  bordered  with  lime 
trees  and  paved  with  flag  stones  bearing  names,  under  which  lie  the 
remains  of  by-gone  Stratfordians.  Pass  on  up  the  avenue  to  the 
door  at  the  north  west  corner  of  the  church,  thru  an  interesting  old 
porch   into  the  nave   of  Stratford-on-Avon   parish   church.     As  we 
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stand  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  we  notice  the  two  side  aisles 
separated  from  the  center  aisle  by  arches  and  pillars,  and  surmounted 
by  two  galleries.  Over  our  heads  as  we  stand  in  the  nave  is  a  fine 
old  carved  oak  roof.  As  I  look  up  to  it  now,  with  my  boyhood's 
eyes,  it  seems  about  a  mile  and  a  half  high.  We  pass  on  thru  a 
lofty  arch  into  the  choir.  On  each  side  of  the  choir  are  two  tran- 
septs, one  used  as  a  vestry,  the  other  containing  the  organ.  We  pass 
thru  the  rude  screen  into  the  chancel  with  its  storied  windows  and 
fine  carved  stalls,  and  stand  before  the  communion  rail.  In  front 
of  us  is  a  magnificent  stained  glass  window,  on  the  wall  to  the  left 
the  Shakespeare  monument  and,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  the  stone 
which  marks  the  resting  place  of  tlic  immortal  bard,  bearing  the 
well  known  inscription,  "Good  friend,  &c."  In  spite  of  the  poet's 
curse,  there  was  in  my  young  days  a  proposal,  (whence  it  emanated 
I  do  not  know),  to  take  up  and  open  the  poet's  coffin,  in  order  to 
see  if  it  would  be  possible  to  secure  a  photograph  before  the  remains 
should  crumble  to  dust,  which  they  surely  would  do  as  soon  as  the 
air  struck  them.  If,  as  was  supposed,  there  was  a  lead  coflin,  it  was 
thought  just  possible  that  a  photograph  might  be  secured.  This  pro- 
posal was  fiercely  hooted  down.  There  was  the  poet's  own  wish 
against  it,  and,  said  people  of  Stratford,  suppose  the  tomb  should 
prove  to  contain  nothing,  or  a  coffin  full  of  manuscripts,  in  Francis 
Bacon's  fine  Roman  writing.  What  would  become  of  Stratford- 
on-Avon,  and  its  fame  and  its  material  prosperity?  There  was  in 
my  time  an  old  sexton  attached  to  the  church  who  swore  by  every- 
thing he  held  sacred  that  there  was  nothing  in  Shakespeare's  tomb. 
On  one  occasion  it  had  fallen  to  his  lot  to  have  to  watch  thru  the 
night  in  the  church  to  guard  the  poet's  tomb,  an  adjoining  tomb 
having  been  opened.  He  said  that  thru  a  hole  in  this  adjoining 
tomb  he  could  see  into  the  poet's  tomb  and  that  there  was  nothing 
in  it! 

Perhaps  there  is  time  for  a  few  words  about  the  school  in 
which  Shakespeare  learnt  his  "little  Latin  and  less  Greek" :  the 
school  which  I  attended  300  years  later  and  where  respect  for  my 
present  position  compels  me  to  hope  that;  I  did  better  than  that. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  dear  old  doctor  and  his  stick,  I  flatter 
myself  I  really  did  learn  something.  At  any  rate  I  ascertained  what 
a  really  good  man  could  do  for  an  institution  of  learning.  Dr. 
Evans  found  that  school  insignificant  in  point  of  attendance  and,  as 
to  discipline,  a  perfect  bear  garden.  At  his  death,  some  four  years 
later,  there  were  200  pupils,  and  the  standard  of  scholarship  was 
high,  several  of  the  boys  obtaining  scholarships  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
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bridge.  As  for  the  bears,  he  had  flogged  them  into  submission  before 
the  end  of  his  first  term.  I  am  aware  that  government  bj^  the  stick 
has  an  ugly  sound  in  the  ears  of  free  and  independent  American 
youth,  but  we  were  brought  up  that  way.  It  was  the  custom.  Most 
of  us  preferred  it  infinitely  to  being  kept  in  in  play  hours.  Almost 
all  the  masters  took  their  classes  with  canes  in  their  hands  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  the  junior  masters  who  were  not  trusted  with 
canes,  used  to  send  refractory  pupils  to  the  head  master  for  cor- 
rection. I  have  seen  a  boy  receive  ten  cuts  on  each  hand  for  what 
seemed  a  rather  trifling  offence.  I  have  more  than  once  heard  the 
head  master  threaten  to  cane  every  boy  in  the  school,  and  I  don't 
think  his  pupils  would  have  been  very  much  surprised  had  he  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  his  threat.  Boys  in  the  6th  form,  (corre- 
sponding to  our  High  School  juniors  and  seniors,  were  supposed  to 
be  exempted  from  corporal  punishment,  but  we  had  salutary  doubts 
as  to  the  inviolability  of  that  exemption.  In  my  day  tuition  was 
free  to  the  sons  of  burgesses.  The  course  of  study  was  somewhat 
similar  to  our  high  school  course,  with  the  difference  that  we  had 
little  or  no  science  and  much  more  Latin  and  Greek.  Every  one 
had  to  take  Latin,  Greek,  and  French,  but  only  a  very  few  took 
German.  The  hours  were  9  to  i,  with  an  interval  of  half  an  hour, 
from  II  to  half  past;  afternoon  school  from  3  to  5.  When  we 
were  not  reciting,  it  seems  to  me  we  talked  pretty  freely  in  low 
tones  or  whispers,  and  I  know  we  often  studied  in  pairs  or  threes, 
keeping  a  wary  eye  on  the  master  and  his  stick.  In  class  it  was  a 
point  of  honor  among  us  to  prompt  a  schoolmate  in  difficulties,  and 
it  was  not  considered  very  wrong  by  the  boys  to  copy  one  another's 
exercises.  But  in  the  terminal  examinations  public  sentiment  was 
against  such  practises.  Translations  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors, — 
cribs  as  we  called  them, — were  used  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not 
very  much  in  my  time,  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  As  we  had  a  chance 
of  getting  a  prize  at  the  end  of  the  ^-ear,  we  considered  it  bad  form 
to  seek  to  obtain  one  by  the  aid  of  a  crib.  Boys  of  the  5th  and  6th 
forms  were  "monitors."  They  had,  in  weekly  turns,  to  stand  by 
the  head  master's  desk  during  the  opening  exercises,  read  a  portion 
of  scripture,  and  afterwards  call  the  roll.  They  were  supposed  to 
exercise  a  kind  of  moral  suasion  over  their  juniors,  and  on  observing 
a  wilful  breach  of  rules  to  report  the  same  to  the  head  master.  This 
the  doctor  used  to  explain  to  us  was  a  part  of  our  duty.  It  was  not 
sneaking  at  all.  No  doubt  he  was  perfectly  correct  in  what  he  said, 
but  he  never  made  a  single  conv^ert  among  us  boj's.  As  far  as  I 
remember,  we  never  reported   anybody  at  all. 
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In  a  number  of  the  Youth's  Companion,  I  once  read  an  article, 
one  of  a  series  on  Shakespeare,  by  Professor  W.  J.  Rolfe,  in  which, 
speaking  of  the  Grammar  School,  he  says:  "The  wainscotted  walls, 
with  the  small  windows  high  above  the  floor  are  evidently  ancient. 
An  old  desk,  it  may  have  been  the  master's,  and  some  rude  forms 
or  benches  are  now  the  only  furniture,  for  the  school  was  long  ago 
removed  to  ampler  and  more  convenient  quarters."  To  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  Professor  Rolfe  is  wrong  about  the  removal  of 
the  school  since  my  time.  In  any  case  I  know  that  I  went  to  school 
in  the  old  building,  and  that  the  walls  were  not  wainscotted  but 
plastered.  I  am  sure  that  they  were  plastered,  because  any  boy  who 
marred  their  whiteness  to  the  extent  of  even  an  accidental  drop  of 
ink,  got  the  cane.  Professor  Rolfe  also  says:  "The  schoolroom 
probably  looks  the  same  to-day  as  it  did  when  William  studied 
there,  except  that  a  plastered  ceiling  has  replaced  or  hidden  the 
oak  roof  of  the  olden  time."  All  I  can  says  is,  I  know  nothing 
about  the  plastered  ceiling.  The  old  oak  beams  hung  visibly  above 
my  youthful  head,  some  45  years  ago. 

My  friends,  I  am  sadly  conscious  that  this  paper  of  recollections, 
has  not  turned  out  as  I  hoped  it  would,  when  I  undertook  to  pre- 
pare it.  In  self  defense,  I  must  impress  on  you  the  fact  that  I  left 
England  over  thirty  years  ago  and  that  it  is  over  fifty  years  since 
the  Tercentenary  of  1864  (Shakespeare's  birth).  Consequently 
England  in  general  and  Stratford-on-Avon  in  particular  seem  to  me 
like  the  faint  remembrance  of  a  long  ago  dream. 


George  St.  John  Perrott  as  Colleague 

and  Friend* 

Gottfried  Emanuel  Hult, 
Professor  of  Greek,   University  of  North  Dakota 

A  S  out  of  some  old-world  thorofare  of  ceaseless  and  congested 
-^  -^  traffic  one  slips  into  the  quiet  of  a  chapel  to  sit  for  some 
moments  in  contemplation  of  an  altarpiece,  or  listen  to  strains  steal- 
ing upon  the  ear  from  distant  chanted  service,  so  out  of  the  busy 
activities  of  our  commencement  week  we  have  come  here  for  some 
moments  of  quiet  and  revery.  In  this  our  pause  and  withdrawal,  we 
too  sit  in  contemplation  of  beauty,  but  a  beauty  finer  than  that  of 
things  wrought  with  the  cunning  of  artistry ;  we  hearken  to  music 
rarer  than  the  heard  melodies  of  sense.  Out  of  a  life,  beautiful 
as  it  was  lived  and  lovely  in  its  passing  and  memory,  steals  upon  us 
the  subtle  and  potent  influence  of  the  hour,  dedicated  to  commemo- 
rating our  late  colleague  and  friend,  George  St.  John   Perrott. 

It  would  not  be  right  to  mar  this  After-silence  by  conventional 
eulog>'.  Only  the  simplest  most  heartfelt  words  befit  his  memory. 
So  unnoisy  was  he  in  his  coming  and  going  among  us,  so  self-effacing 
in  his  activity,  that  praise  almost  seems  incongruous  and  out  of 
keeping.  And  yet  the  Universitj^  of  North  Dakota  is  finer  and 
better  because  for  twenty-five  years  this  gentle  ministering  spirit 
shared  in  its  activities  and  shed  itself  abroad  in  beneficent  influence 
upon  its  institutional  life.  This  city  of  the  plains  has  some  elements 
of  character  and  manhood  by  which  it  is  richer  because  this  pro- 
found scholar  and  refined  gentleman  had  part  in  its  citizenship. 
Even  the  great  prairie  state  thruout  its  commonwealth  could  not 
have  been  wholly  untouched  by  the  light  and  sweetness  of  this  rare 
culture,  of  which  Alm.a  Mater  might  have  used  the  words  of  Portia : 
"That  light  we  see  is  burning  in  my  hall. 

How   far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams! 

So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world." 
That  Professor  Perrott  always  exercised  a  certain  spell  upon 
me  in  a  way  that  few  have  done,  and  made  a  fine  appeal  by  his 
personality  to  m.y  imagination  I  always  knew,  without  stopping  to 
ask  why.  Since  his  passing  I  have  enquired  of  myself  the  reason 
for  this  appeal,  and  found  the  explanation  in  a  variety  of  causes. 
In  the  first  place  one  could  not  see  him  without  being  aware  of  a 


*     An  address    given   at    the   memorial    service   for  Professor   Perrott, 
at   the   University   on  Tuesday  afternoon,    June   13,    1916. 
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certain  distinction  of  manner  and  bearing,  as  unmistakable  as  the 
distinction  in  his  speech.  This  man  had  come  out  of  an  earh'' 
environment  which  had  spoken  to  his  soul,  and  so  molded  him  into 
an  instinctive  refinement  and  fastidiousness  of  appreciation.  Not 
in  vain  had  he  sat  as  pupil  beneath  the  very  roof  and  within  the 
very  walls  of  the  school  at  Stratford  which  three  centuries  earlier 
had  educated  William  Shakespeare.  The  spell  of  that  association 
he  felt,  altho  keeping  it  to  himself  as  something  too  fine  to  be  vul- 
garized by  speech.  Then  that  later  experience  of  Oxford  that  came 
to  him — the  beauty  of  the  ivy-clad  colleges  with  their  old  gardens, 
the  memories  of  the  great  men  associated  with  Oxford,  whose  lives 
were  everlasting  contributions  to  English  history,  his  contact  with 
England's  elite  of  studenthood  intellectually  and  socially,  Oxford 
music,  Oxford  theatricals,  Oxford  athletics,  Oxford's  many-sided 
scholastic  life  in  all  its  phases, — how  it  must  have  imprest  this  im- 
pressionable and  hypersensitive  youth!  No  wonder  one  caught 
gleams  in  his  speech  that  seemed  like  the  reflection  of  reminiscences 
of  a  bygone  age  of  gold. 

It  is  fortunate  that  such  reminiscences  did  not  go  wholly  un- 
recorded as  would  probably  have  been  the  case  except  for  our  in- 
sistence on  his  sharing  in  programs  of  various  kinds,  which  com- 
pelled a  little  self-expression  on  his  part.  Reading  the  papers  he 
wrote  that  have  to  do  v>  ith  the  experiences  both  of  his  childhood  in 
his  native  town  of  Stratford,  and  his  student  days  at  Oxford,  one 
feels  the  pity  of  it  that  one  v.ho  had  so  much  to  give  did  not  give 
more.  Nothing  could  be  more  delicate  and  sensitive  than  the 
phrasing  in  the  biographical  recordings  that  we  managed  to  get  out 
of  him.  Interesting  data  are  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep 
himself  as  much  as  possible  out  of  the  narrative.  Where  he  is 
absolutely  obliged  to  make  a  personal  reference  he  does  it  with  fine 
restraint  and  tact,  as  for  instance  in  his  paper  on  Stratford,  the  last 
thing  from  his  pen,  I  believe,  in  which  he  writes:  "The  school  in 
which  Shakespeare  learnt  his  'little  Latin  and  less  Greek';  the  school 
which  I  attended  300  years  later  and  where  respect  for  my  present 
position  compels  me  to  hope  that  I  did  better  than  that!  With  the 
assistance  of  the  dear  old  doctor  and  his  stick  I  flatter  myself  I 
really  did  learn  something.''  In  a  paper  on  Dickens  given  at  Con- 
vocation I  came  across  this  bit  of  self-revelation  which  is  like  sud- 
den color  in  one's  path  by  reason  of  a  flower:  "His  pathos  takes  a 
stronger  hold  on  mc  than  his  humor,  because  I  presume  I  am  natural- 
ly a  dismal  subject  who  would  always  rather  cry  than  laugh.  Not 
that    I   ever   do   cry   about  the  happenings  of  real   life   but    I   admit 
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that  there  are  many  passages  in  fiction  that  I  should  not  like  to  try 
to  read  aloud."  With  what  artistic  sensitiveness  he  read  literature 
is  suggested  in  the  same  connection  by  his  criticism  of  Dickens  for 
using  "phrases  that  make  one  shrink  as  though  in  pain  at  their  un- 
truthfulness, and  the  sincerity  of  literature  is  compromised.''  In 
his  paper  on  Oxford  with  its  fund  of  rich  anecdote  and  spontaneous 
droll  humor,  the  deep  feeling  of  the  Vv^riter  as  he  stands  in  retrospect 
comes  to  the  surface  at  times  inevitably.  That  he  vv'as  finely  at- 
tuned to  values,  both  artistic  and  human,  which  came  to  him  out 
of  the  Oxford  years  of  his  life,  he  makes  evident  when  he  writes: 
"Words  fail  me  when  I  think  of  the  'stream-like  windings  of  that 
glorious  street'  w^hich  runs  from  Carfax  Church  to  Magdalen  Bridge. 
'The  High'  (as  we  called  it)  contains  University,  Queen's  and  Mag- 
dalene colleges,  besides  that  most  graceful  of  all  structures,  the  Uni- 
versity Church,  with  its  memories  of  Wycliffe,  Cranmer,  Ridley  and 
Latimer,  of  Laud,  Newman,  and  Pusey." 

These  brief  excerpts  from  papers  that  I  have  recently  been 
privileged  to  read  help  to  bring  Professor  Perrott  back  to  our 
thoughts  as  we  knew  and  loved  him.  Many  of  you  heard  the  very 
words  I  have  quoted  as  they  fell  from  his  lips.  We  appreciated  then 
and  can  appreciate  even  more  fully  now  what  it  meant  to  our 
University  in  her  early  history  to  have  so  finely  endowed  and  so 
richly  cultured  a  nature  in  her  midst.  When  he  became  connected 
with  the  University  in  1891  there  were  only  150  students  in  one 
building.  Yet  this  incipient  nucleus  of  a  future  University  was 
linked  by  the  acquisition  of  Professor  Perrott  as  one  of  its  faculty 
with  the  best  of  old-world  scholarship  and  culture.  If  we  apply  the 
Garfield-Mark-Hopkins  test,  here  already  then  was  a  University. 
For  in  its  mustard-seed  beginnings  it  had  real  men  on  its  teaching 
staff. 

Being  connected  with  the  University  almost  from  the  beginning, 
Professor  Perrott  inevitably  came  into  demand  in  latter  j'ears  for 
w^hat  he  called  "old-timer  speeches."  Acting  in  that  capacity  he 
invariably  acquitted  himself  most  worthily.  We  came  to  expect  from 
him  his  characteristic  quiet  humor,  his  unerringly  characterizing 
phrase,  his  concrete  experience  drawn  upon  with  such  good  taste  and 
given  forth  with  such  command  of  apt  allusion  and  fitting  figure. 
In  looking  over  his  papers  I  found  the  record  of  such  a  speech  which 
imprest  me  at  the  time  of  its  delivery  with  the  homely  directness 
of  its  close.  Probably  his  lips  quivered  as  he  spoke  these  words. 
As  in  much  of  what  he  said  he  is  strong  by  his  very  modesty  and 
understatement:  "My  friends,  I  think  I  have  chattered  to  you  long 
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enough  of  my  reminiscences  of  early  days.  I  have  seen  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota  grow  to  its  present  size  and  importance. 
I  have  given  it  a  large  part  of  my  life,  and  of  course  I  love  it.  I 
hope  also  that  I  have  been  of  some  slight  use  to  it  and  to  its 
students." 

Professor  Perrott  contributed  much  as  a  colleague  to  the  life 
of  each  of  us.  Intimate  contact  with  him  always  yielded  flavor  and 
quality.  Shy  tho  he  was, — as  shy  as  a  fern  whose  cherished  anonym- 
ity too  much  sunlight  would  destroy,  yet  he  was  one  whom  in- 
stinctively one  wished  to  know.  Because  of  reserves  of  scholarship 
divined  in  him,  and  quiet  wisdom  giving  token  of  itself  in  the  subtle 
ways  of  demeanor  and  personality  one  spontaneously  desired  the 
approach  leading  to  the  relation  of  companion  and  friend.  The 
spiritual  resources  we  drew  upon  after  his  approach  had  been  some- 
what timidly  acquiesced  in  by  him  were  far  in  excess  of  what  we 
had   anticipated  in   the  way  of  enjoyment  and   fruition. 

He  assiduously  cultivated  the  obsolete  virtues  of  reticence  and 
reserve.  Robustious  forthputting  was  not  to  his  taste.  He  told 
me  once  that  self-advertising  was  to  him  indecent,  and  that  he 
shrank  from  it  as  one  might  from  physical  self-exposure.  He  clung 
to  the  now  unorthodox  religion  that  God  is  not  in  the  storm-wind, 
nor  in  the  earth-quake,  but  in  the  still  small  voice.  He  knew 
there  was  a  vast  difference  between  beauty  talked  about  and  beauty 
appreciated ;  and  that  the  kingdom  of  beaut}'  no  less  than  that  of 
righteousness  cometh  not  with  outward  observation.  There  is  hope 
in  Israel  as  long  as  such  men  are  among  us.  If  education  should 
wholly  lose  that  type  of  manhood  from  its  service,  wherewith  shall 
it  then  be  salted  ? 

I  have  walked  on  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  at  night,  and  seen 
the  silvery  path  of  the  moon  across  the  waters, — the  moon-glade, 
which  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  marine  night 
effects.  One  evening,  however,  when  by  chance  no  moon  was  abroad, 
I  caught  glimpse  of  a  faint  shy  glimmer  on  the  water  that  was  more 
magic,  more  rare  by  far,  than  the  obvious  lunar  splendor.  It  was 
star-glade  I  had  glimpsed — a  faint  trickling  down  upon  hushed 
waters  from  a  half-hidden  star.  I  had  made  a  discovery.  The 
splendor  across  the  sea  from  the  moon  was  only  borrowed  light, 
ostentatiously  reflected.  The  star  was  intrinsic,  sending  its  own 
light  like  perfume  out  of  its  own  inmost  glowing  soul.  In  the  world 
of  human  character  I  have  seen  the  same  contrasts  as  in  nature. 
There,  too,  I  am  thankful  for  the  subtler  effects.  Professor  Perrott 
exemplified  something  of  their  quality.  He  was  in  that  respect  like 
rare  poetry,  of  which  it  is  said  that  it  is  not  heard,  but  overheard. 
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Already  six  years  ago  he  knew  that  he  was  stricken  and  his 
fate  sealed.  Yet  ail  thru  these  years  of  handicapped  toil,  in  that 
hardest,  most  strength-draining  of  professions,  teaching,  the  arduous- 
ness  of  which  weighs  a  man  down  even  in  his  utmost  prime  of  vigor 
and  strength,  he  did  not  falter,  nor  ever  give  sign  of  failing  courage. 
Not  knowing  at  what  moment  the  end  might  come  he  went  each 
morning  to  his  work,  which  he  did  well  as  a  good  man  will,  until 
called  up  higher.  What  reward  beyond  may  come  to  one  for  life 
nobly  lived  and  service  well  rendered,  I  have  no  way  of  knowing. 
But  this  I  do  know : 

"Greatness  and  goodness  are  not  means  but  ends. 
Hath  he  not  always  treasures,   always  friends. 
The  great  good  man?     Three  treasures:   love,   and   light. 
And  calm  thoughts  regular  as  infant's  breaths? 
And  three  firm  friends  more  sure  than  day  and  night: 
Himself,  his  Maker,  and  the  angel.  Death?" 


The  Amateur  Theater  in  the 
University* 

Frederick  H.  Koch, 

Associate  Professor  (i?i  charge)   of  Dramatic  Literature,   University 

of  North  Dakota 

T  HAVE  been  asked  to  skecth  the  story  of  our  amateur  activities  at 
-■-  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  to  tell  you  of  certain  features 
of  our  laboratory  work  in  the  drama,  especially  of  our  Little  Play- 
House,  of  our  work  in  original  dramatic  composition  by  the  com- 
munal method,  and  of  our  discovery  of  a  new  form  of  the  Theater 
of  Nature,  our  Bankside  Theater. 

The  dramatic  movement  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota 
extends  over  but  few  years,  scarcely  more  than  ten.  It  goes  back 
to  simple  beginnings,  but  has  shown  a  remarkably  vigorous  growth 
and  a  unique  outflowering.  In  these  few  years  it  has  been  demon- 
strated to  us  that  practically  the  first  generation  of  Americans  from 
the  soil,  from  our  prairie  pioneers,  can  translate  its  own  thrilling 
life  into  new  dramatic  and  literary  forms — convincing  and  beautiful, 
and  promising  much   toward  a  genuinely  native  art  yet  to  come. 

The  results  obtained  may  be  credited  in  no  little  part  to  suc- 
cessful organization.  The  Sock  and  Buskin  Society  of  the  University 
is  the  focal  point  of  the  work.  It  supplements  admirably  the  regu- 
lar University  courses  in  the  literature  and  technique  of  the  drama, 
and  really  forms  an  experimental  laboratory  for  dramatic  presen- 
tation and  original  composition.  The  membership  in  this  Society 
is  limited  to  forty,  but  its  influence  extends  actively  to  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  University  community.  Membership  is  highly  prized, 
new  members  being  chosen  on  the  basis  of  competitive  trials  open 
to  all  students  of  the  University.  These  trials  are  conducted  on  the 
basis  of  either  histrionic  or  literary  ability  in  drama.  The  resulting 
combination  of  these  two  distinct,  but  really  complementary,  t^pes 
of  members  has  proved  stimulating  and  helpful  to  both,  a  well 
nigh  ideal  collaboration  liaving  been  effected  thereby.  Various  rep- 
resentatives of  the  faculty  participate  more  or  less  actively  in  the 
work,  and  the  achievements  of  the  Society  may  be  attributed  to  a 
large  extent  to  a  congenial  collaboration  of  faculty  with  student 
members.  All  departments  and  virtually  all  groups  of  the  Univer- 
sity are  represented,  so  that  the  Society  serves  as  a  unifying  influence. 

*     An  address  delivered  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Drama 
Leasue   of  America,    St.   Louis,    April    29th,    1916. 
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This  is  one  of  its  chief  virtues,  and  because  of  this  it  gives  an  ade- 
quate expression  to  the  life  of  the  entire  community. 

Altho  the  work  correlates  admirably  with  the  regular  Univer- 
sity courses  in  the  drama,  it  is  not  taken  for  academic  credit,  the 
spirit  being  one  of  spontaneous  enjoyment  apart  from  curriculum 
routine. 

In  this  year's  program,  given  over  exclusively  to  Shakespeare, 
the  students  have  committed  to  memory  hundreds  of  lines  of  eternal 
poetn'  for  the  mere  joy  of  delivering  them,  a  task  which  in  a  class 
room  would  undoubtedly  prove  arduous  in  the  extreme.  To  illus- 
trate— at  a  rehearsal  of  our  recent  Elizabethan  production  of  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing  a  student  in  the  College  of  Law,  who  played 
the  part  of  Don  John,  volunteered  to  the  director  this  illuminating 
comment,  "Well,  Prof.,  I've  cut  out  the  movies  to  attend  these 
rehearsals.  I'd  rather  play  at  Shakespeare  than  anything  else  I  know 
of  now."  This  remark,  by  the  way,  is  characteristic  of  the  fine 
enthusiasm  which  the  Tercentenary  Commemoration  has  created  in 
our  entire  community. 

The  regular  M'ork  of  the  Society  is  constructively  planned. 
Before  the  present  year,  two  years  have  been  devoted  to  a  consid- 
eration of  British  drama  since  Sheridan,  a  critical  review  of  the 
work  of  each  of  the  leading  dramatists  of  this  period  being  given 
together  with  a  presentation  in  costume  of  representative  plays  of 
each.  This  combination  of  exposition  and  illustration  in  all  the 
programs  has  proved  highly  successful.  A  list  of  the  playwrights 
and  the  plays  staged  will  suggest  the  nature  of  the  regular  work 
done: 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  The  School  for  Scandal,  and 
The  Rivals;  Oliver  Goldsmith,  She  Stoops  To  Conquer;  James 
Sheridan  Knowles,  The  Hunchback,  The  Love  Chase,  and 
Virginius;  Edward  Bulwer-Lytton,  Money,  and  The  Lady  of 
Lyons;  T.  W.  Robertson,  Caste,  and  David  Garrick;  Oscar 
Wilde,  Lady  IVindermere' s  Fan,  and  The  Importance  of  Being 
Earnest;  Arthur  Wing  Pinero,  Trelaivney  of  the  Wells,  and 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray;  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  Mrs. 
Dane's  Defense,  and  The  Liars;  George  Bernard  Shaw,  Man 
and  Superman,  How  He  Lied  to  Her  Husband,  and  Fanny's 
First  Play;  James  M.  Barrie,  The  Little  Minister,  and  Rosa- 
lind; Charles  Rann  Kennedy,  The  Winter  Feast,  The  Terrible 
Meek,  and  The  Necessary  Evil;  Israel  Zangwill,  The  Melting 
Pot.  and  The  Next  Religion;  John  Galsworthy,  Strife,  and 
Justice;  John  Masefield,   The  Tragedy  of  Nan. 
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These  performances  were  given  with  simple  settings  on  the 
stage  of  our  Little  Play-House  at  the  University  which  forms  the 
workshop  of  the  Society.  It  has  a  seating  capacity  of  four  hundred 
and  we  have  increased  its  limited  stage  facilities  by  the  addition  of 
an  Elizabethan  fore-stage,  which,  as  Sir  Johnstone  Forbes-Robert- 
son suggested,  contributes  much  to  the  active  participation  by  the 
audience  in  the  play.  "That's  splendid !"  Sir  Johnstone  remarked. 
"Do  you  know,  that  gives  the  actor  real  contact  with  the  audience." 
And  so  we  have  found  it  stimulating  and  convincing  beyond  all 
expectation. 

The  scenery  of  our  Little  Play-House  is  designed  and  con- 
structed by  our  Department  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  lighting  effects 
are  devised  by  the  Department  of  Electrical  Engineering.  This 
illustrates  something  of  the  fine  spirit  of  working  together — or 
rather,  playing  together — which  characterizes  all  our  University 
dramatic  activities. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  program,  the  Society  has  ofifered  in 
its  annual  community  performances  a  series  of  significant  plays  rep- 
resenting various  types.  The  first  of  these  was  Shakespeare's 
Twelfth  Night,  staged  on  June  3,  19 10,  during  Commencement 
week  on  the  University  Campus,  significant  as  the  first  open-air  pro- 
duction of  Shakespeare  ever  given  at  the  University  or  in  the  state. 
Then  followed  a  revival  of  the  impressive  Morality  Play,  Everyman, 
with  a  scene  especially  designed  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  Society ; 
Clyde  Fitch's  Nathan  Hale,  chosen  because  of  its  significance  as  a 
play  of  American  materials  and  authorship ;  three  one-act  Irish  plays, 
Lady  Gregory's  Spreading  the  News,  William  Butler  Yeats'  The 
Hour  Glass,  and  John  M.  Synge's  Riders  to  the  Sea;  Henrik  Ibsen's 
Little  Eyolf,  one  of  the  most  ambitious  and  notable  achievements  of 
the  Society;  George  Bernard  Shaw's  scintillating  play,  "The  Devil's 
Disciple;"  and  in  this,  the  Shakespeare  year,  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,  done  in  the  Elizabethan  manner. 

The  monthly  productions  are  rehearsed  by  advanced  students 
under  the  direction  of  a  resident  alumnus  of  the  Society,  and  with  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Dramatic  Literature.  For  the  past 
two  years,  the  rehearsals  have  been  in  charge  of  Miss  Ethel  E.  Hal- 
crow  of  the  Class  of  191 4,  who  has  to  her  credit  the  remarkable 
character  portrayals  which  have  attracted  the  attention  of  many  and 
which  you  have  undoubtedly  noticed  in  our  exhibit,  the  Rat-Wife,  in 
Ibsen's  Little  Eyolf,  Mrs.  Tarpy  in  Lady  Gregory's  Spreading  the 
News,  Sakakawea,  the  Bird-Woman,  the  central  figure  in  our 
Pageant  of  the  North-West,  and   Mrs.    Dudgeaon   in    Shaw's    The 
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Devil's  Disciple.  She  is  a  true  child  of  our  soil,  endowed  with  its 
limitless  life,  and  with  the  inherent  sense  of  beauty  of  her  prairie 
home,  visioning,  perhaps,  something  of  the  promise  of  our  Western 
plain  to  translate  its  pioneer  forces  into  a  new  art  of  the  people, 
adequate,  democratic.  To  such  whole-hearted  leadership  much  must 
be  credited.  It  is  such  amateur  enthusiasm,  radiating  from  our 
Little  Play-Mouse  at  the  University  thru  the  alumni  to  the  farthest 
corner  of  our  big  state  that  will  in  time  yield  an  even  greater  har- 
vest than  our  vast  wheat  fields. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Arvold  will  tell  you  that  Miss  Delia  Linwell, 
who  is  doing  such  admirable  work  as  Director  of  the  Little  Country 
Theater  at  the  Agricultural  College  in  Fargo  is  one  of  our  former 
University  students,  and  received  her  training  in  the  Sock  and  Buskin 
Society  of  which  she  is  a  charter  member.  Another  of  our  students 
wrote  recently  from  the  tiny  town  of  Cathway,   North  Dakota: 

"It  is  a  fine  thing  for  our  state  to  have  its  University  con- 
tinually sending  out  men  and  women  trained  in  the  appreciation 
as  well  as  the  presentation  of  the  best  things  in  the  drama.  And 
now,  with  our  beginning  in  the  making  of  drama,  it  seems  to  me 
we  have  a  still  more  hopeful  outlook  for  the  coming  of  the  new 
Shakespeare  you  have  been  prophesying.  Keep  pounding  away. 
Prof.,  and  emphasize  on  all  the  members  of  the  Society  the 
importance  of  carrying  home  with  them  the  ideas  originated  in 
the  University  dramatic  laboratory.     The  alumni  are  with  you." 

Nor  is  the  influence  limited  by  our  own  borders.  From  the 
many  letters  that  come  from  our  graduates  this  one  suggests 
very  well  the  continuing  influence  of  the  v/ork.  The  writer, 
who  played  the  part  of  Alfred  Aimers  in  Little  Eyolf,  sends  this 
message  from  his  busy  life  in  politics  in  Washington,  D.  C. : 

"When  you  receive  this  letter  you  will  be  on  the  eve  of  the 
presentation  of  another  Sock  and  Buskin  play,  and  I  wish  to 
extend  my  sincere  congratulations  in  advance  for  the  success  I 
know  you  will  have. 

"Because  of  the  complete  change  of  environment  and  an  ex- 
ceedingly busy  year  here,  my  pleasant  days  at  'North  Dakota' 
already  seem  far  off.  But  the  remembrance  of  some  of  those 
days  will,  I  feel  sure,  never  fade.  I  know  I  shall  never  forget 
nor  cease  to  be  thankful  for  the  v/ork  in  the  Sock  and  Buskin 
Society,  and  especially'  as  a  member  of  the  cast  of  the  play  of 
last  year,  Little  Eyolf.  It  gave  me,  as  no  other  method  would, 
a    fuller   insight    into    and    a    deeper    appreciation    of    the    finer 
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qualities  of  life.     1   feel  I  owe  the  Sock  and  Buskin  Society  a 

debt  indeed. 

"I  recall  the  manj^  days  of  hard  work  in  the  preparation  of 

Little  Eyolf;  but  when  I  think  of  the  present  cast  having  such 

an  experience,  I  envy  them  their  privilege. 

"My  best  wishes  for  The  Devil's  Disciple." 

For  more  than  ten  years,  in  such  ways  as  these,  the  influence  of 
our  dramatic  activities  at  the  University  of  North  Dakota  has  been 
extended  continually. 

In  the  nation-wide  celebration  of  the  tercentenary  of  Shake- 
speare the  University  has  played  an  active  part.  The  Sock  and 
Buskin  Society,  assuming  the  responsibility  of  the  plans  for  the  Uni- 
versity commemoration,  has  been  devoting  the  entire  year  to  Shake- 
speare. The  observance  was  initiated  in  November  by  our  president, 
Mr.  Percival  Chubb,  with  a  presentation  at  the  University  convoca- 
tion of  the  plans  for  the  national  celebration.  The  program  of  the 
Societj'  for  the  year  has  included  the  leading  scenes  from  the  follow- 
ing plays  presented  in  costume  on  the  Elizabethan  stage  of  our  Little 
Play-House:  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  The  Taming  of  the 
ShrriVj  Twelfth  Night.  As  You  Like  It,  Macbeth,  King  Lear,  and 
The  Tempest.  The  Society's  third  annual  Twelfth  Night  Revel  this 
year  was  made  especially  significant  by  the  staging  of  an  original 
pantomime  of  Elizabethan  folk  customs  in  which  all  had  a  part. 

As  Director  of  the  Society,  it  has  developed  upon  me  to  plan 
the  programs.  Originally  I  had  no  thought  to  devote  this  entire 
year  to  Shakespeare.  I  did  not  think  such  a  plan  could  be  carried 
out.  In  the  college  vernacular,  I  didn't  think  the  students  would 
"stand  for  it."  I  had  thought  originally  to  reserve  Shakespeare  for 
the  culmination  at  Commencement  time  in  a  significant  Tercentenary 
Masque.  But  since  the  first  performance  of  the  year,  The  Taming 
of  the  Shreiv,  the  Shakespeare  idea  has  been  gaining  in  favor  with 
the  students.  As  it  has  always  been  since  the  very  first  3'ears,  the 
student's  desire  for  high  things  has  been  ahead  of  me  and  I  have  been 
kept  racing  to  keep  pace  with  it.  It  was  the  insistent  demand  of 
our  students  of  Ibsen's  own  stock  that  induced  me  finally  to  do  his 
wonderful  Little  Eyolf  and  the  performance  was  so  true  that  it 
gripped  me  to  the  heart's  core.  It  was  this  splendid  student  will 
that  persuaded  me  to  give  over  all  this  year  to  Shakespeare,  and  the 
enthusiasm,  instead  of  waning  as  I  had  feared  it  would,  has  gone  on 
with  increasing  spirit.  It  was  during  my  absence  from  the  city  on  a 
lecture  tour  that   the   Society   voted    unanimously   for  a  community 
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Shakespearean  performance  this  year.  Such  is  the  fine  appreciation 
and  ambition  of  our  students. 

A  series  of  five  Shakespeare  Tercentenary  lectures  has  been  given 
free  to  the  public  by  the  Department  of  Dramatic  Literature  on 
Sunday  afternoons  in  March  and  April  at  the  Metropolitan  Theater 
in  Grand  Forks.  Tliese  lectures  have  been  exceedingly  popular, 
people  standing  in  the  dark  stuffy  theater  lobby  for  fully  half  on  hour 
before  the  doors  were  opened,  and  taxing  the  capacity  of  the  theater. 
The  series  is:  The  Pageant  of  Shakespeare,  The  Comic  Spirit  in 
Shakespeare,  The  Heart  of  Youth  in  Shakespeare,  The  Tragic  World 
in  Shakespeare,  and  J  Neiv  Shakespeare. 

Other  Shakespearean  addresses  have  been  contributed  by  various 
members  of  the  faculty.  Recollections  of  Stratford,  by  our  Professor 
Perrott  who  was  born  in  Shakespeare's  town ;  Impressions  of  Shake- 
speare's England;  Shakespeare  in  Art;  Shakespeare  in  Music;  and 
English  Folk  Dancing.  The  University  Philharmonic  Society,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Music,  is  devoting  its  program 
this  month  to  the  Music  of  Shakespeare.  The  annual  May  Day 
Festival,  too,  will  be  Shakespearean  in  character  and  we  expect  later 
to  plant  a  Shakespeare  Memorial  Tree. 

This  tercentenary  year  has  been  a  wonderful  experience  for  the 
entire  community.  Altho  the  other  day  one  of  our  worn  workers 
was  overheard  to  remark  that  he  was  getting  so  weary  that  he  would 
"gladly  duck  William  Shakespeare  in  the  English  Coulee  from  the 
stage  of  the  Bankside  Theater."  But  for  all  the  exhausting  work, 
the  experience  has  thrilled  us,  and  we  have  felt  indeed  in  touch  with 
the  actual  presence  of  the  timeless  poet. 

Concerning  this,  our  unique  festival  theater,  the  Bankside,  but 
a  few  words  will  suffice  to  explain  the  photographs  in  our  exhibit. 
Its  establishment  marks  a  new  phase  in  the  modern  movement  toward 
the  Theater  of  Nature,  which  is  rapidly  coming  into  favor  on  the 
Continent  and  with  us.  The  name  "Bankside"  was  suggested  by  its 
location  on  the  banks  of  a  gentle  stream  which  flows  in  graceful 
curves  across  our  University  campus.  Also  it  was  suggested  by  that 
region  of  old  London  where  stood  the  theater  of  William  Shake- 
speare. Our  open-air  theater  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  outdoor  stage  in  being  first  to  utilize  the  natural  curve  of  a 
stream  as  the  foreground  of  the  scene,  between  th  stage  and  the 
amphitheater.  The  stage  is  approximately  one  hundred  feet  wide 
and  forty  feet  deep.  The  illusion  of  the  lovely  natural  setting,  of 
the  reflections  in  the  quiet  stream,  either  by  day  or  by  night  is  truly 
wonderful.  The  stream  is  just  eighteen  feet  in  width  here  and  the 
acoustic    properties    contributed    by    the    water    add    much    to    its 
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effectiveness,  ever}-  seat  in  the  amphitheater  (which  will  accommodate 
conveniently  an  audience  of  three  thousand)  being  good  for  both 
seeing  and  hearing  perfectly. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Percy  MacKaye,  Mr.  Percival  Chubb, 
Mr.  Frank  Chouteau  Brown,  and  others  for  valuable  suggestions 
in  planning  a  permanent  architectural  setting  for  our  outdoor  theater. 
We  hope  to  begin  the  work  of  construction  this  summer.  The  plan 
provides  for  a  colonnade  of  Greek  columns  on  the  crest  of  the 
bankside  to  frame  picturesquely  our  Theater  of  Nature.  It  is  our 
purpose  to  preserve  and  enhance  its  native  charm,  and  with  this 
end  in  view,  the  grassy  slope  of  the  amphitheater  will  be  retained 
but  the  sod  will  be  terraced,  the  only  structural  additions  being 
radiating  aisles  in  concrete  to  provide  adequate  seating  arrange- 
ments; more  trees  and  shrubs  will  be  planted  to  screen  the  stage 
and  the  approaches.  Altogether  the  effect  of  the  completed  Bankside 
should  be  unique  and  beautiful. 

The  culmination  of  the  Shakespeare  Tercentenary  Commemora- 
tion at  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  however,  is  yet  to  be.  It 
will  take  the  form  of  an  original  dramatic  representation  Shake- 
speare, the  Playmaker,  a  masque  to  be  staged  on  the  University  cam- 
pus during  Commencement   week  at  the   Bankside   Theater. 

The  idea  of  our  Shakespeare  masque  as  we  have  worked  it  out 
is  certainly  original.  Perhaps,  as  our  Professor  of  History  exprest 
it,  "audacious,"  but  nevertheless  thoroly  Elizabethan,  we  think. 
Above  all  things  our  thought  has  been  to  make  Shakespeare  human, 
a  man  among  his  fellows.  Its  purpose,  as  the  title  indicates,  is  to 
represent  Shakespeare,  the  playmaker,  plying  his  trade  in  Elizabethan 
England ;  it  will  suggest  something  of  the  earliest  efforts  of  the 
unknov/n  playwright,  his  mature  achievement,  and  his  outlook 
toward  the  new  world  of  America. 

The  first  scene  presents  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  shining  retinue 
newly  arrived  at  Greenwich  Castle,  her  favorite  country-seat  by 
the  River  Thames.  The  time  is  the  eve  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
1588,  the  moment  threatening  England's  life  as  a  nation.  Good 
Queen  Bess  enters  on  her  royal  barge,  such  entrance  made  possible 
by  the  curving  stream  of  our  Theater  of  Nature.  She  is  welcomed 
by  the  people  in  holiday  dress  with  exuberant  song,  dance,  and  play. 
The  chief  feature  of  their  entertainment  is  a  dramatization  of 
the  popular  love  tragedy  of  Pyramus  and  Thishe,  devised  for  them 
by  a  player  then  unknown,  one  Will  Shakespeare,  recently  come  to 
the  great  city.  The  crude  tradesman  players  have  sought  to  improve 
the  lines  of  Shakespeare,  and  in  the  process  have  so  marred  them 
as  to  make  the  proper  tragic  scene  Shakespeare  intended  an  uproar- 
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ious  farce.  Shakespeare,  who  witnesses  their  performance,  is  so  much 
taken  with  the  humor  of  it  that  he  suggests  the  play  to  be  more 
successful  in  this  comic  vein  than  in  his  original  serious  handling 
of  it.  In  some  such  way.  it  is  inferred,  might  have  come  to  him 
the  suggestion  of  the  famous  Players'  Scenes  in  his  first  masterpiece 
of  comedy. 

The  merriment  is  interrupted  by  the  sudden  advent  of  the  am- 
bassador from  Philip  of  Spain,  threatening  Elizabeth  with  the  terror 
of  the  Armada  if  she  will  not  yield  to  his  royal  master's  demands. 
The  ambassador,  Mendoza,  receiving  but  cold  curtesies  from  Eng- 
land's queen,  takes  his  departure,  flinging  back  the  bitter  boast  of 
Spain  as  he  embarks.  Elizabeth,  with  characteristic  nonchalance, 
takes  horse,  going  a  hawking  as  the  scene  closes  with  cheers  and 
songs  from  her  people. 

The  second  division  of  the  masque  represents  the  full  fruition 
of  English  national  life.  The  time  is  some  years  after  the  Armada, 
and  the  scene  is  Gravesend,  a  little  Kentish  village  on  the  Thames, 
twenty  miles  from  London,  where  ships  from  foreign  lands  dis- 
charged their  cargoes,  and  where,  in  Elizabethan  times,  visitors  from 
abroad  were  formally  welcomed  by  the  London  Corporation.  A 
May  Fair  is  in  progress,  presenting  a  colorful  pageant  of  the  middle- 
class  folk  in  the  merry  England  of  Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson  enter  just  in  time  to  see  a  sailor 
exhibiting  a  painted  deer-skin,  a  trophy  brought  from  the  new  world, 
picturing  an  Indian  monster-god,  Piasa.  Shakespeare,  deeply  in- 
terested, questions  the  sailor  closely.  Ben  Jonson  jestingly  remarks 
that  the  monster  would  make  a  good  hero  for  his  next  drama.  (Re- 
call Jonson's  reference  to  those  who  would  utilize  a  "Servant- 
monster"  in  their  dramatic  personae  in  his  Bnrtholometu  Fair.) 

At  this  point  a  boat  anchors  at  the  quay  bearing  Sir  Thomas 
Gates,  William  Strachey.  John  Oxenham,  and  other  voyagers  back 
from  the  Spanish  Main.  They  are  enthusiastically  greeted,  and  their 
tale  of  the  terrific  tempest  which  drove  them  from  their  course  upon 
the  coast  of  "the  still  vexed  Bermoothes,"  and  their  year  of  mar- 
velous adventures  on  the  prodigious  and  enchanted  island  inhabited 
by  strange  shapes  and  monster  men,  and  ruled  over  by  a  master 
spirit  of  mysterious  power,  thrills  all  their  hearers  with  wonder  and 
amazement. 

Shakespeare  is  much  imprest,  and  is  questioning  the  adventurers 
further  when  another  boat  arrives  bearing  the  remainder  of  the  party 
with  two  American  Indians,  specimens  of  the  strange  inhabitants 
of  the  new  world.  The  natives  maintain  a  stolid  indifference  to 
their  staring  observers,  but  are  suddenly  roused  at  the  sight  of  the 
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painted  skin,  which,  the}'  explain  thru  their  interpreter,  is  veritably 
one  of  the  demons  of  the  great  wilderness,  the  original  of  which 
they  themselves  had  seen  painted  high  on  a  cliff  beside  the  great 
Western  river. 

A  storm  which  has  been  gathering  now  bursting  with  all  its 
fury  upon  the  scene  drives  the  merrymakers  post  haste  to  shelter. 
Shakespeare  alone  remains,  pondering  over  the  strange  tales,  and 
obsest  with  a  dream  of  the  western  world ;  his  imagination  is  fired, 
and  in  the  gloom  of  the  deserted  green,  the  enchanted  island  of 
Strachey's  narrative  appears  to  him.  Strange  shapes,  wild  spirits  of 
Nature  dance  in  the  murky  light;  the  monster  demon  of  tlie  Indians 
crawls  grovelingly  on  the  earth  amid  deafening  thunder.  A  delicate 
spirit  appears  in  a  brilliant  flash  of  lightning — and  is  gone.  Strange 
noises  are  heard  like  groans  of  suffering  men,  then  confused  shouts 
in  the  dark  as  the  fury  of  the  storm  increases.  Shakespeare  starts 
in  his  vision.  "The  Tempest!"  he  cries  out  rapturously.  "An  en- 
chanted island!  Witchcraft!  Magic!  Monsters!  A  trixy  spirit! 
A  fair  romance!     And  I  the  master  of  it  all!" 

At  this  point  the  stage  darkens  and  the  substance  of  the  poet's 
dream  is  represented,  the  chief  scenes  of  The  Tempest  being  enacted 
with  considerable  abridgement.  The  play  closes  with  the  famous 
lines  in  which  Prospero  gives  over  his  art,  frees  Ariel,  and  leaves 
the  stage  of   active  life. 

The  identity  of  Prospero  and  Shakespeare  is  revealed  to  the 
audience  by  the  old  astrologer  and  the  chorus  of  stars  interpreting 
in  the  epilog  Shakespeare's  vision  of  the  New  World  of  America. 

The  materials  were  gathered,  the  scenario  devised,  and  the  text 
written  by  a  group  of  twenty  students  of  the  University  in  colla- 
boration under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of  Dramatic  Liter- 
ature, the  historical  matter  being  supervised  by  the  Department  of 
History. 

Time  has  permitted  but  a  few  hints  of  our  efForts  to  represent 
Shakespeare,  the  craftsman,  gathering  his  materials  and  transform- 
ing them  into  drama.  In  the  second  part  of  our  masque  we  have 
used,  as  far  as  possible,  Strachey's  own  vivid  description  which  is 
generally  thought  to  have  given  Shakespeare  the  idea  of  the  ship- 
wrecked party  and  of  Ariel  in  The  Tempest.  The  Indian  god,  Piasa, 
the  likeness  of  which  we  infer  suggested  to  Shakespeare  his  concep- 
tion of  Caliban,  is  based  on  historical  fact,  the  figure  we  use  having 
been  actually  painted  by  the  early  American  Indians  on  the  over- 
hanging cliffs  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Surely  Shakespeare's  specific 
mention  of  a  "dead  Indian"  in  The  Tempest  is  sufficient  warrant 
for  our  introducing  in  our  production  some  of  our  own  native  red 
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men.  We  shall  use  full  blooded  Chippewas  from  the  Turtle  Moun- 
tain Reservation,  who  will  speak  their  own  language  thru  an  in- 
terpreter. 

We  hope  that  whatever  liberties  we  have  allowed  our  fancy,  the 
they  may  seem  "audacious,"  may  be  justified  by  our  sincere  effort  to 
bring  Shakespeare,   the   playmaker,   clearly  before  us. 

The  text  will  be  published  in  a  volume  designed  as  a  suitable 
memorial  of  the  event. 

In  its  communal  manner  of  composition  as  well  as  in  concep- 
tion, the  idea  of  our  masque  is  original.  The  same  unique  plan  of 
cooperative  authorship  by  which  J  Pageant  of  the  North-West  was 
composed  two  years  ago  has  been  carried  still  further  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  Shakespeare,  the  Playmaker.  It  marks  another  contribution 
to  the  new  art  of  pageantry,  and  suggests  a  still  further  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  communal  authorship  in  making  communit}'- 
drama. 

Time   forbids  adequate  consideration   of  the   interesting  results 
evolved  in  our  experimentation  in  this  unique  method.     It  is  a  new 
form  in  modern  dramatic  composition.     Perhaps  it  foreshadows  other 
forms  which  may  contribute  much  to  the  democratization  of  dramatic 
literature.     It  evolves  a  remarkable  working  together  and  a  result 
enriched  with  many  viewpoints.    One  of  our  amateur  writers  phrased 
it  in  a  bit  of  rhyme  which  he  dashed  off  the  other  day: 
"If   you   can   see  the   Vv^orld   with    me, 
And  I  can  see  the  world  with  you, 
I'm  sure  that  both  of  us  will  see 
Things  that  neither  of  us  do." 

The  y/ork,  tho  long  and  hard,  has  been  altogether  refreshing, 
recalling  the  versatile  creative  spirit  of  Shakespeare's  time,  suggest- 
ing the  very  beginning  of  literature,  in  "those  happy  days,"  as 
Herder  calls  them,  "when  literature  lived  in  the  ears  of  the  people, 
on  the  lips,  and  in  the  harps  of  living  bards." 

Most  remarkable  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  artistic  unity  which 
under  wise  leadership  results  from  such  composite  authorship,  com- 
pelling rhythm  of  color  and  sound,  of  sunlight  and  shadow  mel- 
lowed into  poetry,  native  amateur  poetry  of  genuine  appeal.  The 
epilog  to  be  spoken  by  the  old  astrologer  in  our  Shakespeare  masque 
illustrates  somewhat  my  feeling  in  this — the  verse,  please  bear  in 
mind,  of  a  North  Dakota  boy,  a  son  of  the  prairie.  It  suggests 
the  translation  of  the  amateur  spirit  of  our  western  land  into  poetry. 
It  is  the  Dakota  boy's  vision  of  the  significance  of  Shakespeare  to 
the  war-wrecked   world   in  this,  the  tercentenial  year. 

Shakespeare  leaves  the  stage  and  the  astrologer  enters,  attended 
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by  the  Chorus  of  Stars,  bearing  a  brazier  with  glowing  coals,  sym- 
bolic of  the  fires  of  poesy.     He  gazes  into  the  flame,  then  speaks: 

The  Astroi>oger 

"His  was  a  spirit  that  no  time  can  chill, 
No  tomb  extinguish,  and  no  envy  kill. 

A   pause 
I  saw  of  late  within  these  flames  his  face ; 
I  saw,  and  bowed,  as  if  before  a  seer; 
And  shuddered  at  his  gleaming,  piercing  eyes. 
O  eyes!  alight,  alive,  aflame! 

A   pause 
Yes,   and   methinks,    if   longing   bears   its   fruit — 
Some  spirit's   pulse   shall    answer   nature's   lute — 
Some  tongue  shall  speak,  some  master  hand  yet   write; 
God   ma\'   withhold  but  not  destroy  the  light. 

To    the    Chorus    of  Stars 

Arise,  arise,  ye  tenders  of  the  fire ! 

Ye   sacred   spirits — living,    burning  brands — 

And  speed  with  peace  across  the  surging  deep. 

Across  the  craggy  mount,  the  glowing  sand. 

Speed  for  the  warriors  cry,  the  wounded  groan, 

And   drunken    Mars  quails  heroes'   blood   and  reels. 

Speed  for  the  winds  arise,   the  thunders  swell, 

The  flickering  flame  that  gleamed   doth  pale  and  wane, 

Speed!   for  the  lightnings  play — the  salt   sea  moans; 

The  moon  grows  ruddy  and  the  earth   grows  cold. 

Speed ! 

The  Chorus  of  Stars 
In    remembrance,    in    remembrance. 

Let  the  ills  of  life  relent, 
In  remembrance,   in   remembrance, 
Let  the  chafing  heart  repent. 
Patience — for  the  dawning  morrow 

With  her  cloak  conceals  the  moon — 
Patience — for  the   Muses   borrow 

Other  spirits — grant  them  room!" 
Such   is  the  shining  outlook  of  the  amateur  movement  in  our 
University  laboratory  theater  today.     May  we  not  expect  it  to  con- 
tribute much   to  the  new  art  of  the  theater,   to  a  native  art,  some- 
thing rich  and  strange  and  wonderful? 


Shakespeare,  the  Playmaker 

Communal  Play  Making 

Shakespeare,  the  Playmaker,  is  a  communal  masque  designed 
and  written  by  a  group  of  twenty  students  at  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  to  commemorate  the  tercentenary  of  the  death  of  William 
Shakespeare. 

The  idea  is  original  in  conception.  Perhaps,  as  our  Professor 
of  History  exprest  it,  when  it  was  first  suggested,  it  is  "audacious, 
but  thoroly  Elizabethan !"  Its  aim  is  to  suggest,  first,  some- 
thing of  the  earliest  efforts  of  Shakespeare  as  an  unknown  crafts- 
man, and  the  possible  beginnings  of  his  "Players'  Scenes"  of  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  It  aims,  further,  to  suggest  the  mature 
achievement  of  the  playmaker,  gathering  from  returning  voyagers 
wondrous  tales  of  new-found  lands  beyond  the  sea,  and  translating 
them  into  a  magical  play.  The  Tempest — a  play  embodying  the  poet's 
own  vision  of  the  new  world  of  America. 

In  manner  of  composition,  likewise,  the  idea  is  original.  The 
same  unique  plan  of  communal  authorship  by  which  A  Pageant  of 
the  North-JVest  was  composed  two  years  ago,  has  been  followed  in 
the  preparation  of  Shakespeare,  the  Playmaker.  It  marks  another 
contribution  to  the  new  pageantry  of  the  people,  and  suggests  a  still 
further  development  of  cooperative  authorship  in  making  commuhity 
drama.  It  has  reassured  us  that  literary  as  well  as  histrionic  talent 
may  be  cultivated  by  a  group  of  earnest  workers,  that  not  only  can 
the  people  participate  as  actors  in  a  community  play,  but,  by  colla- 
boration under  proper  leadership,  can  actually  create  a  drama  demo- 
cratic— a  new  art-form  of  the  people,  embodying  their  own  inter- 
pretation of  life. 

But  this  form  of  democratic  composition  is  not  new;  it  suggests 
the  very  beginnings  of  literature,  and  foreshadows,  perhaps,  a  re- 
vival of  native  amateur  art.  It  evolves  a  remarkable  working  to- 
gether, and  a  result  enriched  with  as  many  viewpoints  as  there  are 
writers.  Most  remarkable  of  all,  perhaps,  is  the  artistic  unity  which 
may  come  out  of  such  composite  authorship — compelling  rhythm  of 
color  and  sound,  of  sunlight  and  shadow,  mellowed  into  poetry, 
native  amateur  poetry  of  genuine  appeal. 

It  may  be  well  for  us  to  remember  in  our  Tercentenary  Com- 
memoration that  Shakespeare  was  Indeed  the  consummation  of  cen- 
turies  of   experimentation   by  the   people,   the   fulfillment,    after   all 
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the  years,  of  the  amateur  spirit  in  England  striving  thru  generation 
after  generation  to  perfect  itself  at  length  in  his  timeless  poetry. 

Indeed,  Shakespeare's  own  vision  of  the  amateur  America  of 
today  is  reflected  in  the  words  of  his  "admired  Miranda,"  in  The 
Tempest,  the  play  with  which  our  masque  is  chiefly  concerned  : 

"O,  wonder! 
How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here! 
How  beauteous  mankind  is!  O  brave  new  world, 
That  has  such  people  in't!" 

Perhaps  our  communal  strivings  of  today  promise  much  toward 
a  democratization  of  the  drama,  an  outflowering  from  the  soil  of 
our  "brave  new  world,"  of  an  art  truly  of  the  people — a  new 
kingdom  of  humanity  in  the  drama. 

Frederick  H.  Koch 
Department  of  English, 

University    of    North    Dakota 
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The  chief  aim  of  the  nation-wide  celebration  of  the  tercentenary 
of  William  Shakespeare  is  the  restoration  of  his  work  to  the  people. 
In  making  the  present  masque,  the  second  contribution  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Dakota  to  communal  drama,  our  point  of  view 
thruout  has  been  to  represent  him  as  the  playmaker  and  poet  of  the 
people.  Such  purpose  will,  we  trust,  be  sufficient  excuse  for  the  free- 
dom we  have  allowed  ourselves  in  the  use  of  the  materials.  A  brief 
explanation  concerning  the  method  of  work  may  be  of  interest. 

Whatever  has  been  accomplished  is  the  result  of  the  fine 
enthusiasm  and  the  untiring  effort  of  all  the  co-partners  in  the  work. 
The  text  was  written  In  collaboration  by  twenty  of  our  students 
whose  names  appear  on  a  subsequent  page.  Some  wrote  for  the  first 
part,  others  for  the  second  part,  some  contributed  to  both  parts.  One 
group  contributed  verse  only.  Everywhere  in  the  text  there  is 
genuine  collaboration  in  the  writing,  and,  as  director,  I  have  care- 
fully avoided  offering  my  own  phrasing  at  any  time.  The  words  of 
the  masque  are  truly  of  the  students.  They  have  bubbled  up  from 
the  well-springs  of  amateur  inspiration,  and  the  function  of  the 
director  has  been  always  not  to  superimpose,  but  to  draw  forth  and 
lead.  The  entire  product  is  genuinely  communal,  everywhere  there 
is  overlapping  in  the  work.  The  prolog,  for  instance,  was  com- 
posed jointly  by  three  different  persons,  and  thruout  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  willingness  on  the  part  of  each  to  work  for  the  harmony 
of  the  whole.  Thus  the  entire  composition  has  gained  much  from 
the  various  points  of  view,  or,  as  one  of  our  amateur  writers 
whimsically  phrased  it, 

"If  you  can  see  the  world  with  me, 
And  I  can  see  the  world  with  you, 
I'm  sure  that  both  of  us  will  see 
Things  that  neither  of  us  do." 

The  story  of  the  masque  is  in  two  parts,  the  chief  scenes  from 
The  Tempest  being  staged  as  the  culmination  of  the  second  part. 
The  prolog,  the  interlude,  and  the  epilog,  are  spoken  by  an  aged 
seer,  an  astrologer,  with  an  attending  chorus  of  stars,  symbolizing  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  for  Elizabethan  England. 

In  the  first  scene  at  Greenwich  Castle  on  the  river  Thames,  Queen 
Elizabeth  enters  on  her  royal  barge.  She  is  welcomed  by  the 
country  folk  with  rustic  entertainment  improvised  for  the  occasion. 
The  chief  feature  is  a  play  devised  by  a  then  unknown  player,  but 
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recently  come  to  London,  Will  Shakespeare.  This  portion  of  the 
masque  is  designed  to  suggest  a  possible  origin  for  the  Players' 
Scenes  from  A  Midsiinimer  Night's  Dream. 

The  time  is  1588,  on  the  eve  of  the  coming  of  the  much  heralded 
Spanish  Armada.  It  is  a  tense  moment  in  the  life  of  the  English 
people.  Beneath  the  surface  of  levity  and  merriment  runs  the  deep 
undercurrent  of  loyality  to  their  queen,  and  the  hatred  of  the 
foreigner.  The  insolence  of  the  departing  Spanish  ambassador  is 
used  to  reveal  the  rare  self-restraint  of  the  queen,  and  her  madden- 
ing nonchalance  in  the  stress  of  national  peril. 

The  second  division  of  the  masque  represents  the  full  fruition 
of  England's  national  life  many  years  later  Shakespeare  has  novv^ 
become  the  master  playmaker,  and  is  represented  as  gathering  the 
materials  for  one  of  his  plays  from  the  colorful  pageant  of  a  May 
Fair  at  Gravesend.  In  introducing  William  Strachey  with  his  vivid 
narrative  of  the  terrific  tempest  from  which  he  barely  escaped,  we 
have  dramatized  as  an  actual  scene  in  Shakespeare's  life  what  is 
generally  thought  to  have  given  him  the  initial  idea  of  the  shipwreck 
scene  and  the  creation  of  Ariel  in  The  Tempest.  The  wondrous  tales 
of  returned  voyagers,  and  an  Indian  painting  of  the  mythical  monster, 
Piasa,  displayed  by  a  sailor,  suggest  to  his  mind  a  magical  island 
peopled  with  prodigious  shapes  and  strange  sprites.  This  monster, 
Piasa,  together  with  native  American  Indians,  introduced  into  the 
scene,  serves  to  indicate  a  possible  origin  of  his  Caliban,  a  primitive 
being  in  a  world  hitherto  unknown.  Shakespeare  is  appropriately 
identified  with  the  part  of  Prospero,  since  both  are  master  magicians 
in  the  realm  of  imagination.  The  entire  conception  is  designed  to 
portray   Shakespeare's  interpretation   of  the  New  World. 

The  work  in  spite  of  all  impediments  we  have  found  altogether 
refreshing;  the  versatile  creative  spirit  of  Shakespeare's  own  time  we 
have  felt  present  with  us. 

F.  H.  K. 
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The  Direction  of  the  Masque 

Director  of  the  Masque 
Professor  Frederick  H.  Koch 

Directors  of  the  Production 

Professor  John  Adams  Taylor 

Miss  Ethel  E.  Halcrow 

Mrs.    Marguerite    Myrben 

Director  of  the  Stage 
Miss  Nella  Kingsbury 

Director  of  Historical  Materials 
Professor  O.  G.  Libby 

Directors  of  Music 

Professor  W.  W.  Norton 
Professor  Paolo  Conte 

Director  of  Dancing 
Miss  Esther  Pike 

Director  of  Costuming 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Leonard 

Director  of  Construction 
Professor  A.  J.   Becker 

Director  of  Lighting 
Professor  J.  Floyd  Stevens 

General  Adviser 
Professor  Vernon    P.    Squires 
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The  Composers  of  the  Masque 


Mr.  Lyle  M.  Bittinger 
Miss  Bertha  M.  Brainard 
Miss  Ethel  E.  Halcrow 
Mr.  B.  Melvin  Johnson 
Miss  Catherine  M.  McCusker 


The  Major  Writers 

Miss  Winifred  Nelson 
Mr.  Lars  Rue 
Miss  Merle  Rutherford 
Miss  Hester  Sparling 
Miss  Alberta  Taylor 


The  Minor  Writers 


Mr.  Oscar  A.  Bondelid 
Mr.  Lester  S.  Chidlaw 


Mr.  Rudolph  H.  Gjelsness 
Miss  Elizabeth  V.  Kelly 


Mr.  Cecil  McKay 
Mr.  John  F.  Como 
Miss  Beulah  Bomstead 
Mr.  Ewart  Dudley 


The  Poetry 


Mr.  B.  Melvin  Johnson 
Mr.  Arthur  D.  Williams 
Miss  Nellie  B.  Whitcher 
Miss  Catherine   M.   McCusker 


The  Music 
Mr.  Paolo  Conte 
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The  Committees  of  the  Masque 

Executive  Committee 
Professor  O.  G.  Libby,   Chairman 
Professor  Edward  B.  Stephenson      Miss  Merle  Rutherford 
Professor  Charles  E.  King  Miss  Alberta  Taylor 

Miss  Winifred  Nelson  Miss  Bertha  Brainard 

Finance  Committee 
Mr.  J.  W.  Wilkerson,  Chairman 
Mr.  Thomas  E.  Whelan  Professor  W.  G.  Bek 

Mr.  Vernon  Sprague 

Production  Committee 
Professor  John  Adams  Taylor,  Chairman 
Miss  Ethel  E.  Halcrow  Mr.  Carl  Schmidt 

Professor  E.  C.  Griess  Miss  Elsie  Dahl 

Miss  Almira  Jewett  Mr.  Seymour  Anderson 

Mr,  Henry  A.  Doak  Professor  B.  J.  Spence 

Mr.  E.  A.  Daniels 

Construction  Committee 
Professor  A.  J.  Becker,  Chairman 

Mr.  A,  O.  Whipple  Professor  E.  C.  Griess 

Professor   E.   F.   Chandler  Professor  E.  B.  Stephenson 

Professor  C,  C.  Schmidt  Professor  L.  D.  Bristol 

Committee  on  Lighting 
Professor  J.   Floyd   Stevens,   Chairman 
Professor  A.  H.  Taylor  Mr.  Frank  A.  Stoos 

Mr.  A.  O.  Whipple  Mr.  Frank  W.  Burns 

Costume  Committee 
Mrs.   A.   G.   Leonard,   Chairman 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Cooley  Miss  Violet  Eastman 

Miss  Mary  Howe  Miss  Ruth  Templeton 

Miss  Kathleen  Flynn  Miss  Gertrude   Healy 

Miss  Elizabeth  Kelly 
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Committee  on  Properties 
Mrs.   Irma  E.    Poppler,   Chairman 

Miss  Almira  Jewett  Mr.  Harry  Read 

Miss  Mary  McCumber  Mr.  Cyril  Page 

Miss  Elsie  Rohde  Mr.  Porter  Talcott 
Mr.  Duane  Sarles 

Committee  on  Arrangements 

Professor  R.  R.  Hitchcock,  Chairman 

Professor  H.  E.  Simpson  Mr.  Thomas  Whelan 

Mr.   Roy   Myers 

Publicity  Committee 

Mr.  William  H.  Greenleaf,  Chairman 
Professor  H.  R.  Brush  Mr.  John  Rohwedder 

Mr.  J.  E.  Coad  Mr.  John  B.  Cooley 

Mrs.   Irma  E.   Poppler  Mr.  Georj^e  A.  Benson 

Mr.  Arthur  Shaft  Mr.  C.  W.  Graves 

Mr.  Paul  Shorb 

Music  Committee 

Professor  W.  W.  Norton,  Chairman 

Professor  Paolo  Conte  Miss   Winifred    Nelson 

Mr.  E.  H.  Wilcox  Mr.  Cuyler  Anderson 

Committee  on  Dancing 

Miss   Esther   Pike,   Chairman 
Miss  Jessie  Grassick  Miss  Nell  Whitcher 

Miss  Dora  McBride  Miss  Florence  Nugent 

Book  Committee 

Professor  A.  J.  Ladd,  Chairman 
Mr.  Lyle  M.  Bittinger  Professor  George  R.  Davies 

Miss  Catherine  M.  McCusker  Miss  Ethel  E.  Halcrow 
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The  Players  of  the  Masque 

The  Heralds Professor  George  P.  Jackson, 

Arnold  Forbes,  John  Lundy. 

The  Prolog,  the  Interlude,  and  the  Epilog 

The  Astrologer William  H.  Greenleaf 

The  Chorus  of  Stars Elsie  Rohde 

Jennie  Gale,  Opal  Martyn,  Maude  Cummings,  Reba  Raw- 
son,  Agnes  Hassel,  Stella  Hoskins,  Alice  Brunsvold, 
Florence  Healy,  Agnes  Moe. 

The  First  Part 

Shakespeare B.  Melvin  Johnson 

Queen  Elizabeth Florence  Gallup 

Senor   Mendoza   Harry   Schwam 

Sir  Francis  Drake Benjamin  F.  Sherman 

Lord  Howard Oscar  A.  Bondelid 

Lord  Leicester John    Hesketh 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh Harold  Wylie 

Sir  Martin  Frobisher Percy  Johnson 

Sir  John  Hawkins William  Boyce 

Lord  Cecil Robert  Lowe 

Sir   Francis   Walsingham Frank    Heming 

The  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod Alex  Lindstrom 

The  Chief  Steward Wesley  Johnston 

The  Jester S.  Cuyler  Anderson 

The  First  Merchant Ray  McGavin 

The  Second  Merchant Rudolph  Gjelsness 

The  First   Sailor Russell   E.   Danforth 

William  Nack,  the  Tinker   (Pyramus) Lyle  M.  Bittinger 

Francis  Peer,  the  Glover   (Thisbe)   Porter  Talcott 

Tommy  Slats,  the  Blacksmith  (Wall)    Alvin  Johnson 

Alamon,  the   Embalmer    (Moon)    Fioward   DeLong 

Star,  the  Baker   (Lion)   Herman  Kneupfer 

The  Ladies-in-Waiting Ruth  Templeton 

Grace  Kolars. 

The  Page  to  the  Queen Janet  McVey 

The  Sailors Joseph  Boyd, 

Deane  Brooke,  Henry  Cottam, 
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The  Glovers Lester  Cole, 

Lloyd  Dale,  Clarence  Knudson,  John  Lambe. 
The  Blacksmiths Herbert  Nilles, 

Fred  Mann,  Henry  Murphy,  Smith  Taylor. 
The  Tinkers Fred   Moore, 

Elmer  Ellenson,  Arthur  Jackson,  Lawrence  Nicholson. 
The  Bakers Melvin  Anderson 

Don   Goodman,   Neil    Duncan,   Frank   Burns. 

Tony  Hempseed,  the  Village  Crier Harold  Bertelson 

The  Queen's  Watermen   Lyle   Helmkay 

Edwin  Griess. 
The  Gentleman  Pensioners Ellwood  Patterson, 

Ray  Green,  James  Cosgriff,  Duane  Sarles. 

The  Embalmer's  Wife Nellie  Whitcher 

The  Merchants'  Wives Mildred  Mcintosh, 

Maude  Woods. 
The  Glovers'  Wives Grace  Swank, 

Blanch  Heath,  Mary  Barnes,  Blanche  Moen,  Helen  Tombs. 
The  Blacksmiths'  Wives  Margaret  Welch, 

Edna  Roadhouse,   Katherine  Allen,   Mabel   Hay, 

Mabel  Davies. 
The  Tinkers'  Wives Erma  Robertson, 

Margaret   McLean,   Lucille   Bennett,    Mabel  Thompson, 

Mildred  Thompson. 
The  Bakers'  Wives Bernice  Clark, 

Marie  Meisch,  Bernice  Church,  Esther  Jack, 

Marion  Spicer. 
The  Children Jessie  Fuller, 

Helen  Brush. 

The  Second  Part 

Shakespeare B.   Melvin  Johnson 

Ben  Jonson Herbert  Metzger 

William  Strachey George  Swarstad 

Sir  Thomas  Gates Oscar  Bondelid 

John  Oxenham Walter  L.  Nelson 

John  Holdsworth Harry  Schwam 

Will  Spencer Harold  Wylie 

The  Young  Townsmen Howard  Flint, 

Cuyler  Anderson,  Joseph   Snowfield. 

The  Mayor John  Rohwedder 

The  Old  Man John  Hesketh 
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The  Tapster Paul  Shorb 

Tom  of  Bedlam Porter  Talcott 

John  Graham,  the  Puritan Soren  J.  Rasmussen 

The  Ballad  Monger Howard  DeLong 

The  Puppet  Masters Harry  Read, 

Cecil   Lynch. 
The  Constables Alvin  Johnson, 

Lloyd   H.  Fox. 
The  Indians Marchebenus  (Flying  Eagle), 

Temoweneni    (Little  Boy). 

(Full-blooded  Chippewas  from  the  Turtle  Mountain 

Reservation) 

The  Interpreter Mr.  Wellington  Salt 

(From  the  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation) 

The  Bagpiper Dr.  W.  C.  Wilson 

The  Minstrels  of  the  Mayor — 

Ferrex Dr.  John  Brundin 

PiRETTO  Cheverette   Oscar  Bondelid 

Robin   Hood James  Stephenson 

Little  John Harold  Bertelson 

WiLiAM  Stukely Harold  Collins 

Friar  Tuck Frank  Talcott 

Jack-in-the-Green Fred  Wagner 

Much,  the  Clown Bryan  Clark 

The  Hobby-horse Herman  Kneupfer 

The  Dragon Karl  Holler 

The  Alchemist Lester  Chidlaw 

The  Juggler Vernon  McCutcheon 

The  Pastry  Cooks George  Drowley, 

George  Haynes. 

The  Witch Mildred  Noltimier 

Maid  Marian Alberta  Taylor 

Her  Attendants Merle  Rutherford, 

Alma  Olson,  Dora  McBride,  Jean  Lenentine. 
The  Gypsies Florence  Nugent, 

Edna  Smith,  Mabel  LaFave. 
The  Milkmaids Edna  Mares, 

Cecil  Moen,  Hortense  Monroe,  Marie  Hall, 

Margaret  Glasgow. 
The  Foresters   Frank  Putnam, 

Neil  Duncan,  Fred  Ferguson,  Leonard  Cobb, 

Amon   Flaten,  Ted  Wardwell. 
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The  Morris  Dancers Hassel  Halverson, 

Arthur  Hjortland,  Ray  Green,  Herley  Gayman, 

Deane  Brooke,  James  Cosgriff. 
The  Farmers Fred  Wardwell, 

Kirk  Bale,  John  Hennemuth. 
The  Farmers'  Wives Kathleen  Cowan, 

Myrtle   Halgren,   lone  Beardsley. 
The  Sailors  Gerald  Brennan, 

Orval  McHaffie,   Edwin  Gass. 
The  Chimney  Sweeps Lloyd  Dale, 

Guy  Hilleboe. 
The  Children   Margaret  Libby, 

Margaret  Gillette,   Winifred   Davis, 

Marjorie  Wilkerson,  Frank  McVey,  Duane 

Squires,  Alden  Squires. 
The  Town  Ladies Majel  Chase, 

Helen  Lynch. 
The  Town  Gentlemen Grover  Holt, 

Charles  Teel. 
The  Earth  Spirits Marguerite  O'Connor, 

Ruth   Soule,   Marie  Sattler,    Margaret   Meredith, 

Madge  Arnold,   Marion  Torgerson. 

THE  TEMPEST 

Prospero B.  Melvin  Johnson 

Stephano Lyle  M.  Bittinger 

Trinculo Thurman  Thompson 

Caliban Benjamin  F.  Sherman 

Ferdinand Herman  Wolff 

Miranda Harriet   Mills 

Ariel Agnes  O'Connor 

Juno Gertrude   Healy 

Ceres Elaine  Baldwin 

Iris Alma  Olson 

Sycorax Eleanor  Healy 

The  Promi'Ters Catherine  M.  McCusker  and  Esther  Cole 
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The  Masque  is  announced  by  three  trumpet  calls  from  the  Heralds 

The  Prolog 

Enter  the  Astrologer,  an  aged  man  carrying  a  celestial  sphere, 
attended  by  a  Chorus  of  Stars 

The  Chorus  of  Stars 

Fancy,  fancy,  sprite  divine, 
What  a  magic  power  is  thine! 
Thine  to  bring  the  distant  nigh. 
Thine  to  lift  our  thoughts  on  high, 
Fancy,  fancy,  heavenly  povi^er, 
Grant  thy  presence  for  an  hour. 

The  Astrologer 

O  that  this  palsied  tongue  could  grasp  the  thoughts 

That  glow^  within  the  fire  of  one  great  mind  ; 

And  seize  them,  hurl  them  broadcast,  far  and  wide, 

Enkindling  embers,  lighting  fires  anew, 

Until  the  landscape  glow  with  Shakespeare's  fame, 

As  glow  the  harvest  bonfires  of  the  plain 

Against  the  somber  dark  of  earth  and  sky. 

Then  should  the  sluggish,  deadened  souls  of  men 

Leap  to  a  blaze.     But  pardon,  good  folk  all, 

If  our  ambition  far  exceed  our  power. 

We  can  but  strive ;  you,  too,  must  act  the  part, 

Your  own  imagination  be  your  slave 

And  aid  you  to  interpret. 

Here  behold 
Fair  Greenwich,  with  its  people  gathered  all 
To  meet  Elizabeth, — the  Empire  queen. 
Before  her  gorgeous  court  a  play  is  staged 
The  tragic  tale  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe, 
Written  for  rude  mechanics  who  mar  it  so 
That  tragedy  gives  place  to  comedy. 
Next  see  that  furious  dupe  from  Philip's  court 
Repulsed  by  England's  queen ;  he  in  defiance 
Admitting  his  defeat,  embarks  for  Spain 
To  fling  upon  the  seas  the  anger  of  his  king. 
Meanwhile   amid    these   everchanging   scenes 
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Moves  Shakespeare,  a  beginner  at  his  craft, 
Gathering  the  varied  strands  of  human  life 
Into  his  wondrous  web  of  poesy. 

The  Chorus  of  Stars 

Fancy,  fancy,  sprite  divine, 
What  a  magic  power  is  thine ! 
Thine  to  make  the  past  alive. 
Thine  to  make  all  beauty  thrive, 
Fancy,  fancy,  heavenly  power, 
Grant  thy  presence  for  an  hour! 

The  Astrologer 

And  then  behold  a  change!     A  score  of  years 

Glide  in  a  twinkling  by.     See  Shakespeare,  now 

A  master  of  his  art,  at  Gravesend  Fair 

Still  gathering  threads  of  fancy  and  of  fact 

To  weave  that  lovely  tapestry  of  verse 

The  Tempest,  to  which  his  own  prophetic  gaze 

Looks  out  across  the  rolling  deep,  to  this 

Fair  continent,  America,  wherein 

A  newborn  race  shall  rise  to  praise  his  name 

After  three  centuries.     Such  is  the  spirit 

Of  the  hour,  and  if  we  do  but  give 

Some  thoughts  to  seek  your  pleasure's  company 

We  are  content.     'Tis  thinking  makes  life  larger, 

As  playing  fills  it  up ;  but  to  find 

A  grain  of  truth  in  fairy  nothingness 

Is  bliss,  and  gives  to  play  a  new  dimension. 

The  Chorus  of  Stars 

Fancy,  fancy,  sprite  divine. 
What  a  magic  power  is  thine ! 
Thine  to  give  us  visions  fair. 
Thine  to  solace  toil  and  care. 
Fancy,  fancy,  heavenly  power. 
Grant  thy  presence  for  an  hour ! 


( 


The  First  Part 

Time:     The  Su?mner  of  1588,  the  eve  of  the  Armada. 

Scene:     Greenwich,  a  quay  on  the  Thames,  and  a  portion  of  the  old 

Kent  road,  near  the  Castle. 

Preparations  have  been  made  to  welcome  Queen  Elizabeth 
at  the  quay  on  her  return  from  London.  A  temporary  throne 
has  been  erected  at  the  right,  and  a  partially  decorated  arch 
marks  the  landing  place  of  the  royal  party. 

A  group  of  sailors,  a  jester,  a  number  of  tradesmen,  and 
the  village  folk  enter.  The  sailors  join  gayly  ivith  the  vil- 
lagers in  a  lively  dance,  while  the  merchants  and  their  wives 
look  gravely  on  with  evident  enjoyment.  A  representative  of 
each  of  the  trade  guilds  of  the  village  is  to  take  part  in  the  play 
"Pyramus  and  Thisbe"  before  the  Queen.  They  now  enter, 
escorted  by  their  respective  guilds:  Jf  illiam  Nack,  costumed 
as  Pyramus,  accompanied  by  the  tinkers;  Francis  Pier,  arrayed 
as  Thisbe,  with  the  glovers;  Tonnny  Slats,  the  Wall,  with  the 
blacksmiths;  Starr,  ivrapped  in  a  lion  skin,  with  the  bakers; 
Alamon,  the  embalmer,  as  Moonshine;  and  Tony  Hempseed, 
the  village  crier. 

A  company  of  merry  girls,  their  arms  filled  with  garlands, 
enter  and  decorate  the  arch  and  throne.  More  villagers  enter. 
Among  them  is  Shakespeare,  tvho  at  this  time  is  about  tiventy- 
four  years  of  age.  He  watches  the  scene  with  youthful 
enthusiasm  and  interest.  The  Chief  Steiuart  of  the  castle 
bustles  in,  very  conscious  of  his  own  importance.  A  hiigh  bunch 
of  keys  hangs  from  his  girdle,  and  he  carries  a  very  large  pen 
and  scroll. 

The  Jester  dances  merrily  down  the  center  of  the  stage, 
singing. 

The  Jester 

Oh  ho,  oh  ho!  the  Queen  is  coming,  the  Queen  is  coming  to- 
day! 

The  Chief  Steward  advances  down  stage  and  turns  to 
address  the  towns-people  who  have  gathered  at  the  back  of  the 
stage,  left.  As  he  is  about  to  speak,  the  girls  hurriedly  finish 
their  decorating  and  hasten  to  join  the  group  of  villagers.  The 
Jester  mingles  in  the  croivd,  successfully  endeavoring  to  distract 
attention  from  the  steward's  orders. 
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The  Steward 

Come,    come,    v/e'll  have    an   end   of   foolishness.     Are   all    ac- 
quainted with  the  words  of  our  song? 

The  Villagers 
Aje,  that  we  be! 

The  Jester 

Forsooth,   and   have  not  the  verses  been   posted  in   the   Boar's 
Head  this  manj-  a  day? 

The  Steicard  signals  for  silence,  and  directs  the  song,  using 
his  quill  as  a  baton. 

The  Villagers 

Song:     God  save  Britannia's  queen; 
God  save  her  majesty 
Bless  e'en  the  earth  beneath  her  feet 
A  burst  of  laughter,  occasioned  by  the  Jester's  imitation  of 
the  Steicard,  interrupts. 

Bless  this  her  isle,  her  royal  seat. 
Let  all  who  hear  her  name  repeat, 
God  save  her  majesty. 

Alamon,  The  Embalmer 

To  the  Steward 
Hark  ye,  Master  Steward,  my  wife  doth  have  a  goodly  singing 
voice — let  her  then   sing  this   verse   alone  with    the  other   folk  for 
chorus.      (To  his  uife)     Come,  Mistress  Prudence,  and  show  what 
thou  canst  do. 

The  Steward 

Impatiently 
Good  people,  we  must  needs  proceed.     The  time  is  short. 
God  save  Britannia's  Queen, 
God  save  her  majesty — 

The  Steward 
And  now  the  chorus.     Tony  Hempseed,  'twill  go  better  without 
your  roaring. 

Tony  Hempseed  retires,  crestfallen,  but  uhcn  the  singing 
begins  again,  it  is  evident  that  Hempseed's  inharmonious  roar- 
ing has  covered  a  multitude  of  lesser  harmonic  sins,  so  at  a  sign 
from  the  Steivard  he  again  joins  in. 
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This  throned  isle,  this  home  of  kings, 
This  land  where  laughter  ever  rings, 
Where  every  Echo  loudly  sings, 
God   save   her    Majesty. 

At  the  conclusio?i  of  the  song,  the  Steivard  consults  his 
scroll  zuith  great  ado,  and  raises  his  hand  for  silence. 

The  Steward 

And  now  for  the  play  1      Has  each  come  garnished  in  his  proper 
dress  as  was  instructed  ? 

Those  u'ho  are  to  present  the  play  step  forward  and  bow 
awkwardly. 

The  Steward 

Then  go  where  you  will  make  j'our  entrances. 
The  players  look  about  in  bezuildennent 

The  Jester 

And  where  do  be  their  entrances? 

The  Steward 

Pointing  to  right  entrance 
There,  behind  the  throne  your  entrances  and  exits  shall  be  made. 

The  Jester 

Ah,  woe  is  me !     For  then  forsooth   the  lion  will   frighten  the 
queen's  fair  dames. 

Shakespeare 

I'Fho  has  been  very  unobtrusive  until  this  time,  approaches 
the  Steu'ard  and  speaks  most  courteously. 
Were  it  not  better  vour  entrances  be  there? 
Pointing  to  left  entrance 

The  First  Merchant 

Well  said,  and  true. 

The  Steward 

"Tis  not  well  said.     None  but  myself  shall  decide  the  setting  of 
this  spectacle.     Back,  thou  saucy  rogue ! 

Sir  Francis  Drake  and  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  North- 
h.ampton,  enter  at  this  moment.  Sir  Francis  Drake  is  a  man  of 
middle    age,    small    in    stature,    but    strong-limbed    and    broad- 
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chested,  icith  a  reddish  beard,  and  broivn  hair.  The  Earl  of 
Northhampton  is  forty-eight  years  of  age;  his  face  indicates  the 
manner  of  man  he  is,  a  flattering  courtier.  They  are  followed 
by  Lord  Hunsdon,  Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Sir  Francis 
IValsingham,  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  the 
Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  and  several  Gentlemen  Pensioners. 

The  villagers,  recognizing  Sir  Francis  Drake,  shout,  "Sir 

Francis  Drake!  hail  Sir  Francis  Drake!" 

Sir  Francis  Drake  acknowledges  their  ivelcome  with  a  bow 
and  turns  at  once  to  the  Steward. 

Sir  Francis  Drake 
Why  such  angry  tones  on  so  merry  an  occasion  ? 

The  Steward 

Apologetically,  for  he  is  speaking  to  a  superior 
That  knave  hath   interrupted   our  plans  to  set  a  play   for  our 
gracious  Queen. 

Sir  Francis  Drake 
To  Shakespeare 
How  no\\'  ? 

Shakespeare 

Mildly 

I  did  but  suggest  that  "tv,  ere  better  to  set  the  scene  here  with 

entrances  beyond,   than   to   have   the  actors  approach    Her   Majesty 

from  behind  the  throne.     'Twas  in  the  hope  to  add  more  pleasure  to 

the  excellent  display. 

Sir  Francis  Drake 

Sound    reason,    Master,- — and    how    are    you    more    pointedly 
called  ? 

Shakespeare 
AVilliam   Shakespeare,  sir. 

Sir  Francis  Drake 

Prith  a  smile 
Small  wonder  that  your  words  transfix  us,  since  they  come  of  a 
quivering  weapon. 
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The  Steward 

Grudgingly,   to  Shakespeare 

An  you  be  then  that  Master  Shakespeare  who  did  write  our 
play,  your  words  may  have  some  value. 

Sir  Francis  Drake 

As  for  these  arrangements,  the  actors  themselves  shall  say. 

Addressing  the  players 

Will  you  approach  her  majesty  from  behind  the  throne  or  will 
you  burst  upon  her  vision  like  the  sun  from  out  a  cloud? 

The  Players 
Burst!  Let  us  burst! 

The  Jester 

Slyly 
Aye,  marry,  and  the  Armada  come,  we  may  all  be  busted. 

Shakespeare 

Nay,  fool,  not  all,  only  the  great  'tis  given  to  be  statued. 

Turning  to  Drake 

But  of  this  Armada — what  tidings  are  abroad  ?  'Tis  four  years 
now  since  we  first  did  hear  of  her. 

Sir  Francis  Drake 

Oh,  she  is  grown  since  then,  for  by  our  Lady,  the  four  small 
boats  are  to  an  hundred  swelled.  Nor  are  they  small,  but  all  are 
galleons  of  the  best  that  Spain  and  Italy  do  make.  ( The  crowd 
gathers  eagerly  about  him.)  Why  they  do  stand  so  far  above  the  sea 
that  they  look  like  moated  castles.  They  are  so  brightly  colored 
that  they  seem  o'er-grown  with  brilliant  blossoms,  but  in  between 
are  dotted  slits,  like  castle  windows,  from  which  cold  Death  looks 
black  from  out  the  mouths  of  guns.  Nine  thousand  seamen  man 
them  and  they  bring  nigh  twenty  thousand  soldiers,  all  tried,  and 
fully  armed  to  fight  when  they  do  win  our  ports. 

Lord  Howard 

But  all  their  fine  men  are  not  such  as  England's  seamen. 
The  sailors  cheer  at  this 
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Sir  Francis  Drake 

Ah,  Vv'hat  care  we  for  Spanish  strength?  But  this  year  our 
little  fleet  did  singe  the  King's  fine  beard.  (Cheers)  England  yet 
will  win  for  herself  a  place  upon  the  seas  and  in  the  New  World. 

A   cannon  shot  is  heard 

The  First  Merchant 
The  Queen!     Her  barge  approaches! 

The  Steward 

Resuming  his  pompous  authority 
All  to  your  places!     Haste! 

The  villagers  make  excited  final  preparations;  the  women 
anxiously  rearrange  their  costumes  and  head  dresses ;  the  actors 
retire  to  await  their  cues.  Under  Lord  Hunsdon's  direction, 
the  Gentlemen  Pensioners  and  the  noblemen  form  an  aisle  from 
the  landing  place  to  the  throne. 

The  royal  barge,  displaying  a  banner  ivhich  bears  the  red 
cross  of  St.  George  on  a  white  ground,  and  propelled  by  two 
watermen  in  the  Queen's  livery,  appears  from  the  left  and  glides 
to  the  landing. 

Two  ladies-in-ivaiting,  a  page.  Lord  Leicester,  and  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  accompany  Queen  Elizabeth.  Queen  Elizabeth 
is  fifty-four  years  old  at  this  time.  She  is  of  medium  height, 
elegantly  dressed;  her  face  oblong,  fair  and  somewhat  wrinkled. 
Paint  and  powder,  as  ivell  as  the  ravages  of  time,  are  visible 
upon  her  face.  Her  eyes  are  small,  yet  black  and  pleasant,  her 
nose  a  little  hooked,  her  lips  narrow.  She  wears  an  elaborate 
wig  dyed  a  light  auburn  to  resemble  her  oiun  hair  in  her  youth. 
Lord  Leicester,  Earl  of  Dudley,  Queen  Elizabeth's  favorite,  is 
a  remarkably  handsome  man,  tall  of  stature,  and  dignified  in 
bearing.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  tall  and  ivell  built,  with  thick 
dark  hair  and  beard,  a  high  forehead,  a  long  face  with  an  ex- 
pression full  of  life. 

When  the  barge  stops  at  the  landing.  Lord  Leicester  and 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  very  ceremoniously  assist  the  Queen  to  the 
quay.  The  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  advances  to  meet  her, 
pages  carry  a  canopy  above  her,  and  the  two  ladies-in-iva'iting 
carry  her  train.  The  crowd  cheers  in  wild  enthusiasm.  After 
a  few  moments  vain  endeavor,  the  Steicard  silences  them,  and 
the  song  is  sung  with  lusty  rather  than  harmonious  voices. 
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God  save  Britannia's  queen  ; 

God  save  her  majesty 

Bless  e'en  the  earth  beneath  her  feet; 

Bless  this  her  isle,  her  royal  seat ; 

Let  all  who  hear  her  name  repeat, 

God  save  her  majesty. 

God  save  Britannia's  queen ; 

God  save  her  majesty. 

This  throned  isle,  this  home  of  kings. 

This  land  where  laughter  ever  rings, 

Where  every  Echo  loudly  sings, 

God  save  her  majesty. 

God  save  Britannia's  queen ; 
God  save  her  majesty. 
Let  every  loyal  British  son, 
Support  the  right  'till  life  is  done. 
"Dieu  et  mon  droit" — the  victory  on  ; 
God  save  her  majesty. 
Jt  the  close  of  the  song.  Queen  Elizabeth,  having  reached 
the  throne,  seats  herself  and  smiles  graciously. 

Queen  Elizabeth 

I  thank  you,  my  good  people. 

Twenty  of  the  villagers,  with  their  ivives  and  several  of  the 
sailors,  advance  and  perform  a  country  dance.  The  Courtiers 
applaud  and  the  Queen  smiles  her  approval. 

The  Chief  Steivard  approaches  the  throne,  kneels,  and  rises 
as  the  Queen  extends  her  hand  to  him. 

The  Steward 

Again  we  pray  thy  patience,  gracious  Lady,  an  thou  wilt  be 
pleased  to  attend  upon  our  tragedy  which  the  tradesmen  of  our 
village  will  present. 

The  Queen  nods  in  assent,  and  he  proceeds  to  read  the  pro- 
log from   his  scroll. 

The  Steward^  as  Prolog 

Dear  Queen : 

That  you  should  better  understand  our  play, 
We  tell  j'ou  that  we  come  without  much  skill 
As  simple  players  gay,  to  show  our  poor  array. 
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If  we  offend  it  is  with  our  good  will. 

A  player,  Shakespeare,  wrote  this  tragedy 

And  gave  it  us  that  we  might  please  your  Majesty. 

But  he  had  made  the  tale  too  gentle  far, 

And  we  would  have  it  sad  as  such  things  truly  are. 

So  we  did  fill  the  scenes  with  sorrow  deep  and  black 

Of    tears    and    dreadful   happenings    vve   would    not    have    our 

audience  lack. 
It  pleaseth  us,  this  tragedy,  as  now  'tis  done; 
We  hope  to  please  you  all,  displease  not  one. 
Our  players  are  at  hand  and  by  their  might, 
They'll  make  all  clear  to  you  and  set  you  right. 

The  Steward  summons  the  players  and  arranges  them  in  a 
row. 

Shakespeare 

Speaking  to  himself 
What  can  these  bungling  fools  have  changed  ?     The  Queen  will 
think  me  but  a  scribbling  knave. 

The  Steward,  now  having  his  players  ready,  resumes  his  read- 
ing. 

The  Steward,  as  Prolog 

First,  to  you  I  now  present  this  man 
Pyramus,  the  lover  bold,  who  plays  the  part 
Of  him  who  loves— and  dies — as  no  man  can. 

Pyramus  bows 

And  this  fair  lady,  Thisbe,  I  present  to  you 
Who  also  dies  of  grief  and  heart  so  true. 

Thisbe  bows 

Now  in  our  tragedy  we  needs  must  have  a  wall 
With  chink  through  which  fond  lovers  do  beguile 
Their  weary  time,  and  so  we  needs  must  call 
On  Tommy  Slats  to  act  for  us  as  wall  the  while. 

Wall  bows 

This  man  with  sunny  eyes  and  smiling  face, 
Presenteth  moonshine,  for  these  lovers  thought  no  scorn 
To  meet  by  night  and  tell  their  love  with  grace. 
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Moonshine  bows 
And  last  I  do  present  this  man  as  lion, 
For  by  such  beast  was  Thisbe  scared,  and  dropped 
Her  mantle  fine,  and  only  'scaped  in  nick  of  time. 

Lion  bows 
Anon  comes  Pyramus,  and  finds  the  mantle  sopped 
In  Thisbe's  blood.     He  draws  his  blade  and  dies. 
Sweet  Thisbe  comes  to  meet  her  lover  bold, 
And  finds  his  bloody  body  dead  and  cold. 
For  all  the  rest,  if  you  but  give  us  ear. 
We'll  tell  to  you  and  hope  to  make  all  clear. 

Exit    left.     The    Steward    as    Prolog,    Pyramus,     Thisbe, 
Lion,  and  Moonshine.      IFall  takes  position.     Enter  Pyramus. 

Pyramus 

As  I  am  Pyramus,  of  Thisbe  much  beloved, 
So  I  would  meet  with  her ;  but  Oh !  alack ! 
This  cruel  wall  will  not  be  moved ; 
The  sight  of  my  dear  Thisbe  thus  I  lack. 
You  wall,  you  sweet  and  lovely  wall, 
That  keeps  her  voice  far  from  my  sight, 
(Although  in  truth  it  is  no  wall  at  all 
As  I  am  William  Nack;  Pyramus  for  tonight) 
This  wall  shall  hear  how  I  do  mourn. 

Moans 
For  now  am  I  of  Thisbe  much  forlorn. 

Enter   Thisbe,  left 
Oh !  Wall,  but  show  a  chink  that  I  may  see 

The  wall  shoivs  chink 
Footsteps  which  seem  my  love  to  be. 

Thisbe 

And  now  'tis  night 

Dark  night  which  shines  so  black  ; 

As  lovers  seem 

When  they  each  other  lack. 

Oh  wall  so  high, 

Oh !  pray  inform  me  straight 

My  lover's  here? 

Oh  has  he,  too,  been  late? 
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Pyramus  on  one  side  of  the  zvall  and   Ih'tsbe  on  the  other, 
talk  thru  the  chink. 

Pyramus 

Looks  thru  chink 

Oh  now  mine  ears  do  see 
My  true  love  doth  approach 
Now  wall,  wert  thou  away, 
Her  cherry  hand  Id  touch. 

Thisbe 

Oh  Pyramus! 

I  hear  thy  gentle  face. 

Oh  nothing  can 

My  love  for  thee  erase. 

Pyramus 

As  true  as  truest  lover  can 

I  waited  here  for  thee, 

My  heart  was  bounding  as  I  ran 

To  keep  my  tryst  with  thee. 

Wilt  then  with  me  now  fly 

Where  ninny's — 

The  Prolog 
Ninus,  not  ninny,  man! 

Pyramus 
Where  Ninus'  tomb  doth  lie? 

Thisbe 

Oh,  Pyramus, 
I'll  do  as  thou  dost  say! 
By  Ninny's  tomb 
I'll  be  without  delay. 

Exeunt  Pyramus  and  Thisbe 

The  Wall 

And  now  since  they  another  place  have  found, 
I'll  go  my  way,  and  now  the  wall  is  down. 

Exit  Wa/l,  left 
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Shakespeare 
How  like  children  these  rude  swains  do  play  at  make  believe. 

Enter  the  Moon 

The  Moon 

As  now  shed  my  sunny  beams, 
That  shine  about  so  bright, 
You  all  can  see  how  it  doth  seem 
I  am  the  moon  of  this  dark  night. 

Enter  Thisbe 

Thisbe 

At   Ninny's  tomb   I  meet   my   love. 
Where  is  my  love? 

The  Lion  enters  and  roars,  Thisbe  drops  her  mantle  and 
runs  off.  The  Lion  claws  the  mantle,  and  then  goes  off  roar- 
ing.    Enter  Pyramus. 

Pyramus 

At  last,  sweet  Moon,  by  thy  true  golden  light, 
This  beauteous  eve  I  come  with  heart  so  gay 
And  trust  to  take  of  truest  Thisbe's  sight, 
Shine  on,  O  moon,  that  we  may  not  delay. 

But  what  is  here! 
Go,  Go!     Oh  fear! 
What  evil  do  I  see ! 
Thy  veil  all  tore, 
What,  red  with  gore! 
Oh  darling,  can  it  be? 
O  duck,  art  dead? 
Come  sword,  my  head 
Must  from  this  body  fall. 

He  cuts  off  his  head 

Now,  I'm  in  two, 

My  soul's  with  you. 

It's  answered  to  your  call. 

And  thus  I  fall,  I  fall,  I  fall. 

He  lies  down.     Enter  Thisbe 
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Thisbe 

My  love's  asleep? 
Wilt  thou  not  peep  .•' 
O  Pyramus,  arise! 
Speak,  speak  to  me! 
Breathe,  breathe,  and  see. 
Care  not  for  our  love  ties? 
Dead,  dead?     Oh  dear! 
Speak,  speak  and  liear 
That  Thisbe  too  will  die. 

0  Sisters  three, 
Come,  come  to  me, 
And  make  my  life  to  fly, 
Thy  dagger,  dear, 

1  do  not  fear  ; 

With  it  I'll  stab  me  dead. 

She  stabs  herself 

Now  do  I  die 
Without  a  sigh. 
Farewell,  my  soul  is  fled. 
Farewell,  and  I  am  dead! 

Queen  Elizabeth 
This  is  indeed  a  cruel  tragedy;  now  both  are  dead. 

Pyramus 
Getting  up 

No,  no,  be  not  alarmed,  most  gracious  Queen. 

We  live  to  die  another  time,  but  not  as  3ret. 
Thus  our  play  is  ended,  and  we  hope  you've  seen 

Our  tragedy  with  trusting  eyes,  and  wet. 
If  any  credit,  friends,  you  eive  to  us. 

Remember  me,  for  I  did  change  the  lines. 
And  twisted  them  to  suit  myself,  and  thus 

From  Shakespeare's  play  we  got  good  rhymes. 
If  we've  offended  you,  we  beg  your  grace, 

And  now  we  go,  dear  Queen,  let  others  take  our  place. 

Exit  Pyramus  with   Thisbe 

Queen  Elizabeth 
'Tis  done   with   good   intent;    as   such   it   pleaseth    us.     Is    the 
author  of  the  piece  among  you?     If  so,  we  would  speak  with  him. 
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The  Steward  brings  Shakespeare  forward;  both  kneel  before 
the  throne,  and  rise  when  she  bids  them. 

The  Steward 

Most  gracious  Majesty,  this  be  Master  Shakespeare,  a  player  of 
London,  the  author  of  our  tragedy. 

Queen  Elizabeth 

To  Steward 
Tragedy,  say  you  ? 

To  Shakespeare 
Methinks  it  a  better  comedy. 

Shakespeare 

r  faith,  my  gracious  Lady,  'tis  not  usual  for  lovers  to  die  in  a 
burst  of  laughter.  As  your  Highness  but  now  remarked,  the  tragedy 
I  did  intend  did  not  appear.  But  as  'tis  a  mirthful  tragedy,  'twould 
fit  well  in  a  comedy,  which  might  perchance  succeed  on  London's 
stage. 

Queen  Elizabeth 

Well  said.     'Tis  long  since  we  had  seen  one  die  so  merrily. 

Shakespeare  takes  his  leave  luith  a  bow,  and  crosses  left  with 
several  other  gentlemen.  He  gives  attention  to  their  conversa- 
tion but  takes  no  part  in  it. 

A  trumpet  note  is  heard  off  stage.  The  Usher  of  the  Black 
Rod  advances  to  the  right  entrance. 

Queen  Elizabeth 

What  signal  sounds? 

The  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  returns  to  the  throne 

The  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod 

Senor  Mendoza,  Ambassador  of  his  gracious  Majesty,  King 
Philip  of  Spain,  wishes  to  take  boat  to  his  ship  from  this  place. 

Queen  Elizabeth 

Bring  him  hither. 
The  Usher  escorts  Mendoza  to  the  throne.     He  boius  very  stiffly 

Queen  Elizabeth 

Ironically 
Are  you  come  to  welcome  us  to  our  own  castle?     Although  we 
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have  but  late  dismissed  30U,   you  still  are  welcome  as  an   honored 
guest  to  our  household. 

Senor  Mendoza 

Your  Majesty  doth  mistake  me.  I  am  but  on  my  way  to  re- 
port your  Grace's  decision.  But  'tis  idle  to  lament  my  bootless  errand 
to  these  shores.  Experience,  enow,  has  taught  King  Philip's  envoys 
what  they  may  expect.  First,  we're  received,  but  made  to  feel 
denied;  our  message  is  rejected  so  coyly  that  it  is  scarcely  not  ac- 
cepted ;  we  ask  the  true  decision  and  are  dismissed  abruptly  from  the 
court.  When  with  the  No  we  leave  for  Spain,  we  are  but  over- 
taken by  a  later  messenger,  all  in  hot  haste,  who  brings  an  answer 
Egypt's  Sphinx  might  send.  {Queen  Elizabeth  yawns  and  taps  her 
lips  with  her  closed  fan.  The  Spaniard  loses  control  of  his  temper.) 
And  all  these  years  has  good  King  Philip  waited  with  too  calm  a 
patience.  And  then  the  brave  Mary,  hapless  Queen  of  Scots,  whom 
you  but  yesteryear — (He  chokes  zuith  emotion.) 

One  of  his  attendants  tries  to  quiet  him.      The  Jester,  who 

has  been  sitting  on   the  grass,  rises  and  hobbles  about,  rubbing 

his  cramped  limbs. 

The  Jester 

Poor  Mary?     Nay,  poor  Davison '.^ 

During  this  dialog  the  sailors  have  been  plotting  ivith 
heads  together.  Occasionally  they  laugh  and  congratulate  one 
another  in  pantomime.  One  is  now  pushed  forward  as  a 
speaker. 

The  Sailor 

An  would  ye  know  what  we  do  think  of  Philip,  but  wait — we'll 
set  his  counterfeit  before  your  view! 

Exeunt  sailors  with  rough  laughter 

Sir  Francis  Drake 
Our  England  hath  no  apprehension;  she  is  safe! 

The  Spaniard,  angered  beyond  control,  retorts  boldly  and 
ironicolly. 

Senor  Mendoza 
Safe?     Have  you  forgotten,  sirs,  the  fate  of  Antwerp,   Ghent, 

1.  William  Davison,  secretary  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  entrusted 
with  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  He  was 
at  this   time  in  prison,   charged  with  disobeying  the   Queen  s   instructions. 
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and  Flanders?  Think  not  that  justice,  lacking  haste,  lacks  certainty. 
The  doom  that  has  been  gathering  for  years  stands  now  prepared ; 
it  waits  but  for  my  message.  It  sails  in  ships  built  mountain  high, 
like  Alp  peaks  piercing  heaven's  floor.  But  did  not  these  affright 
you,  the  soldiers  that  they  carry  will  dry  your  lips  and  blanch  your 
cheeks  to  lily  color.  Numbers,  great  beyond  belief,  not  as  hordes, 
but  under  charge  of  wise  and  skillful  men,  veterans  of  an  hundred 
wars!  Such  guns  they  carry  as  will  leave  nothing  whole  before 
them.  To  crush  to  dust  thy  puny  navy,  to  avenge  the  breath  sweet 
Mary  draws  no  more,  to  make  on  England  vast  red  and  reeking 
vengeance — there  is  coming  the  Armada! 

Amid  tense  silence  the  Spaniard  turns  and  goes  toward  his 
boat.  The  courtiers,  astonished  at  his  threat,  watch  him  in 
amazement.  Drake,  Howard,  and  others  speak  together 
indignantly. 

Queen  Elizabeth 

To  Shakespeare,  ironically 
Do  you  see  the  actor  in  yon  strutting  knave? 

Shakespeare 
The  situation  is  in  truth,  very  like  the  fabric  of  a  play. 

Lord  Howard 

To  Drake  and  the  others 
Methinks  our  ships  are  not  enough,  or  of  a  size  to  oppose  such 
enemies.     But  England's  spirit  doth  not  wait  for  weapons. 

Queen  Elizabeth  interrupts  and  prevents  further  discussion 

Queen  Elizabeth 

A  battle's  oft  half  won  by  boasts,  but  we  are  not  yet  conquered. 
Such  trifles  well  can  wait.  Let  us  a-hawking  go.  My  Lord  of 
Leicester — 

Lord  Leicester 

Dear  Madam,  if  hawking  be  your  pleasure;  but  were  it  not 
better — 

Queen  Elizabeth 

Vexed 
My  Lord  of  Leicester,  think  you  we  know  not  our  own  minds? 
You  are  ever  ready  to  suggest  other  than  we — 
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Lord  Leicester  has  turned  his  head  to  speak  to  Lord 
Howard,  not  realizing  that  the  Qtieen  is  still  addressing  him. 
Queen  Elizabeth  rises  slightly  from  her  throne  and  strikes  his 
ear  with  her  fan.  He  turns  quickly,  hand  on  sivord,  not  know- 
ing ivho  has  struck  him,  but  the  gentlemen  standing  near  step 
forward  to  prevent  him  from  drawing  his  weapon. 

Queen  Elizabeth 

Laughing  merrily 

My  horse,  Lord  Leicester.     My  horse! 

A  white  charger  is  brought,  the  Queen  mounts,  and  the 
Steward  arranges  the  townspeople  in  a  procession  to  follow  her. 
The  sailors  rush  in  boisterously.  One  of  their  number  wears  a 
donkey's  head  inscribed  "Philip  of  Spain."  Shouts  of  laughter 
greet  their  jest,  and  the  crozud  folloivs  the  Queen  singing. 

God  save  Britannia's  queen, 
God  save  her  majesty, 
Let  every  loyal  British  son 
Support  the  right  till  life  is  done, 
God  and  the  right,*"'the  victory  won, 
God  save  her  majesty. 


The  Interlude 

The  Astrologer 

Once  more,  ye  gentles  all,  give  heed;  for  know 

Ye  well  that  spite  of  the  Armada's  pride 

The  realm  of  Shakespeare  and  of  good  Queen  Bess 

Was  not  o'ercome.     From  vale  and  hill  the  voice 

Of  Freedom  sounded:     "Britons,  strong  and  firm, 

Your  children  yet  unborn  cry  out  to  you — 

Make  good  jour  answer!"     England  heard  and  at 

The  call  she  to  the  center  shook  as  shakes 

A  youthful  giant  wakened  by  the  sound 

Of  some  approaching  foe.     Her  sons  arose 

And  met  the  foe  in  deadly  combat — fought 

And  won ;  for  nature's  elements  combined 

To  crush  the  enemy.     The  stars,  which  in 

Their  courses  fought  against  the  Spanish  might 

Rejoiced  to  see  the  land  of  England  saved. 

The  Chorus  of  Stars 

Yes,  England's  spirit  vvon  that  day 

And  set  the  land  forever  free; 
And  that  same  spirit  found  its  way 

To  waiting  lands  bejond  the  sea! 

The  Astrologer 

Full  twenty  years  have  slipped  av/ay  and  now 
Behold  a  fair  at  Gravesend  on  the  Thames, 
A  rustic  May-fair,  where  the  folk  enjoy 
The  day  in  merrymaking.      Ballad-mongers 
Are  singing  ballads ;  pedlers,  alchemists, 
Each  one  according  to  the  custom  of 
His  kind,  are  jostling  one  another,  while 
Still  others  lend  their  ears  to  daring  tales 
Of  explorations  o'er  the  Spanish  seas, 
As  told  by  sailors  late  returned  from  lands 
Beyond  the  stormy  main.     Here  see  again 
Our  Shakespeare,  master  now,  still  busy  at 
His  art.     Right  deftly  he  doth  sieze  upon 
Those  tales  so  bold,  and  from  them  doth  conceive 
The  plot  of  that  immortal  play  "The  Tempest." 
The  crowning  work  of   his  maturer  years. 
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The  Chorus  of  Stars 

O  gentle  bard  who  dreamed  that  dream, 
We  hail  thee,  prince  of  poets  rare ; 

Still  o'er  the  years  thy  light  doth  gleam 
To  glad  our  hearts  with  visions  fair 


I 

If: 


f^ 


m 


The  Second  Part 

The  scene  is  Gravesend,  a  little  Kentish  village  on  the 
Thames,  twenty  miles  from  London,  where  ships  from  foreign 
lands  discharge  their  cargoes,  and  luhere,  in  Elizabethan  times, 
visitors  from  abroad  were  formally  welcomed  by  the  London 
Corporation.  Some  twenty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  corning 
of  the  Ar/nada,  and  the  scene  represents  the  full  fruition  of 
English  national  life. 

It  is  mid-afternoon  of  a  zvarm  May  day.  The  great  trees 
cast  long  shadows  over  the  deserted  green  where  rustic  benches 
invite  to  rest  and  coolness.  In  another  part  of  the  village,  a 
May  fair  is  in  progress  and  at  intervals  the  shouts  of  the  merry- 
makers break  the  stillness. 
As  the  action  begins,  a  chorus  of  ?nen's  voices  is  heard  singing: 

"It  was  a  lover  and  his  lass 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  hey  nonino 

That  o'er  the  green  cornfield  did  pass, 

In  the  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  ring  time, 

When  birds  do  sing,  hey  ding  a  ding,  ding; 

Sweet   lovers  love   the  spring."^ 

A  group  of  toivnsmen  bearing  a  Maypole  enter.  They  are 
acco?npanied  by  Much,  the  clown,  who  carries  a  pole  with  an 
inflated  bladder  at  one  end  with  ivhich  he  taps  the  heads  of  the 
unwary,  Peter  Barker  fantastically  rnade  up  to  represent  a 
dragon,  and  Will  Spencer,  a  tall  slender  youth  who  is  playing  a 
lute.  They  continue  to  sing  until  they  halt  at  the  center  of  the 
stage. 

The  First  Townsman 
Marry,  friends,  a  goodlier  spot  than  this  'twere  hard  to  find. 

The  Second  Townsman 

And  it   please   the   Mayor,    'twere   meet  that   here   we  end   our 
merry-making.     Come,  let  us  to  work! 

They  busy  themselves  at  setting  up  the  Maypole.  It  is  a 
tall  pole,  painted  in  bright  colors,  and  wound  ivith  many  colored 
ribbons  and  flowers  of  every  hue.     The  workers  are  hindered  by 

2.     From   "As    You   Like   It,"    Act    V.,    Scene    III. 

Note: — All    quotations    except    those    specially    noted    are    taken    from 
"The   Tempest." 
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Much  and  Peter  Barker,  U'ho  annoy  them   ivith  their  clownish 
tricks. 

The  First  Townsman 

Hey,  you  witless  fools,  save  your  antics  for  a  greater  audience, 
and  lend  a  hand  to  set  this  pole  aright. 

An  old  man  who  has  sauntered  in,  noiv  comments  retniniscently : 

The  Old  Man 

How  muc'i  this  minds  me  of  that  feast  day  in  November  \\hen 
the  Invincible  Armada  had  cast  av/ay  her  name,  and  the  Queen's 
Majesty  herself  entered  into  London  in  triumph.  Those  were  great 
days  in  London ;  ay,  in  all  England. 

Will  Spencer 

Excitedly 
Ay.  those  were  great  days,  but  these,  in  truth  are  greater  still, 
with  the  merry-makings  at  court,  the  banquets  and  the  balls.  And, 
thanks  to  good  Queen  Bess,  on  the  Bankside  are  many  theaters 
where  plays  are  enacted,  and  all  London  is  merry  over  the  plays  of 
Master  Shakespeare.     Oh!  to  be  in  London  now"! 

The  Old  Man 

Reprovingly 
And  you  would  do  well  to  glad  your  heart  with  these  our  merry- 
makings, nor  trouble  your  mind  Vvith  London.     'Tis  ever  so.     Youth 
hath  ever  the  roving  foot.     But  look  you.  Master  Shakespeare  is  him- 
self today  in  Gravesend.     Mayhap  he  pines  for  rustic  revelry. 

Will  Spencer 

Excitedly  starting  forivard 
What!     Master  Shakespeare  here?     An  I  can  find  him,  I  can 
perchance  to  London ! 

As  he  rushes  from  the  stage  right  the  shouts  of  the  merry- 
makers are  heard. 

The  First  Townsman 
Holla!  Holla!  They  come!  They  come! 

Much,  the  Clown,  runs  forivard  and  peers  around  the  gate- 
way, lifting  one  foot  so  high  that  he  falls  to  the  ground  He 
springs  up  just  in  time  to  avoid  being  run  over. 

In  a  motley  array  with  the  mayor  leading,  the  procession 
enters  from   the   left.     Some  are   marching   in   rank  and  file  in 
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attempted  military  precision,  some  are  pushing  and  jostling,  some 
are  enthusiastically  crying  their  ivares,  and  all  seem  bent  on 
making  as  much  noise  as  possible.  The  mayor  is  mounted  on 
his  jo-otcloth  horse,  and  is  attended  by  his  ministrels,  Piretto 
Cheverette,  luho  plays  the  bagpipes,  and  Ferrex  nho  plays  the 
pipe  and  tabor.  Folloiving  i?i  a  dignified  manner  are  six  ivoods- 
men  dressed  in  leather  garments  and  carrying  axes.  Next  come 
six  jnilkmaids  zvith  pails  and  stools,  leading  a  fine  sleek  cotu,  luith 
gilded  horns,  decorated  with  ribbons  and  flowers.  They  are 
closely  followed  by  the  same  number  of  foresters  in  russet 
doublets  and  hose  of  Lincoln  green,  with  horns  at  their  sides. 
Robin  Hood  is  next  with  his  favorite  attendants.  Little  John, 
PFill  Stukely  and  Friar  Tuck,  clad  also  in  green,  escorting  dainty 
Maid  Marian  and  her  five  ladies-in-waiting. 

Surging  in,  on  both  sides,  between  these  groups  are  a  multi- 
tude of  characters  common  at  all  such  gatherings.  Chief 
among  them  are  John  Graham,  the  Puritan,  dressed  in  broad- 
brimmed  hat  and  snojuy  kerchief,  Jack-in-the-Green,  a  tall  man 
with  head  and  shoulders  concealed  in  a  large  triangular  box 
brightly  trimmed  zvith  herbs,  flowers  and  flags,  and  a  juggler, 
who  performs  balancing  and  sleight-of-hand  tricks  on  his  way. 
Three  chimney  siveeps,  zvith  their  dusty  coats  brightened  by 
holiday  ribbons  gather  about  a  man  carrying  a  puppet  shozv  while 
not  far  off  an  alchemist,  zvan  and  pale,  carries  with  care  his 
precious  liquids  and  /neials.  Peter  Bloff,  the  peddler,  incessantly 
crying  his  wares,  tries  to  drown  the  voice  of  the  monger,  who  is 
proclaiming  the  latest  ballad. 

Three  gypsies  carry  their  tent,  stopping  occasionally  to  beg 
from  the  pastry  cooks  zvhose  delicacies  on  trays  suspended  from 
their  shoulders  are  most  temptingly  displayed,  or,  when  op- 
portunity presents  itself,  to  steal  fruit  from  a  vender  zvhose  at- 
tention is  distracted.  A  bedlam  beggar,  an  object  of  pity,  zvith 
face  begrimed,  hair  elved  in  knots,  and  head  crozuned  with 
hawthorne  leaves,  begs  an  alms  from  each  passerby."^  There  is 
also  a  tapster,  stout  and  jolly,  bearing  many  tankards,  followed 
by  three  apprentices  zvho  are  hauling  in  a  huge  cask  of  ale.  They 
hoist  it  upon  a  stand,  and  the  tapster  proceeds  to  serve  all  who 
come  near.  In  the  background,  an  old  witch,  who  is  really 
U^idozv  Goodman  in  effective  disguise,  is  terrorizing  the  children 
with  her  uncanny  appearance  and  evil  eye.     Last  of  all,  Gregory, 

3.     This    character    was     sug-gested    by    Shakespeare's     conception     in 
'King-  Lear,"  and   the  lines   he  speaks  are  quoted   from   the  play. 
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the  Hobbyhorse,  a  short  man  ivith  a  cardboard  horse  attached  at 
his  waist,  trots  in,  ncighintj  ludicrously. 

Mingled  among  these  characters  are  many  toiunspcople,  and 
farmers  with  their  families,  all  in  festive  attire.  The  men 
saunter  about  smoking  long  Winchester  pipes,  the  women  talk 
happily  together,  while  the  children  run  about  throwing  squibs 
and  firecrackers  at  the  feet  of  the  unsuspecting  revellers. 

When  the  Mayor  reaches  the  Maypole,  he  wheels  his  horse, 
and  halts  the  procession. 

The  MxWOR 

Fellow  townsmen,  merry-makers  all,  let  us  to  the  conclusion  of 
our  festivities  on  this  so  blithe  a  green. 

The  villagers  cheer  loudly.  The  Mayor  dismounts  and  an 
attendant  leads  his  horse  aiuay.  Many  of  the  people  come  for- 
ward and  throiu  tributes  of  flowers  at  the  base  of  the  Maypole. 
Peter  Bloff.  at  left  front,  begins  to  sing,  attracting  the 
attention  of  a  group  of  girls  zvho  admire  his  laces.  He  con- 
cludes the  song  before  anszvering  their  numerous  questions. 

Peter  Bloff 

"Will  you  buy  any  tape, 

Or  lace  for  your  cape, 

My  dainty  duck,  my  dear-a? 

Any  silk,  any  thread. 

Any  toys  for  your  head. 

Of  the  newest,  and  fin'st,  fin'st  wear-a? 

Come  to  the  pedlar ; 

Money's  a  meddler, 

That  doth  utter  all  men's  ware-a!"* 

When  not  bargaining  ivith  customers,  he  sings  snatches  of 
this  song  thruout  the  entire  scene. 

Other  Venders 

"What  do  you  lack?     What  is't  you  buy? 
What  do  you  lack?     Come  buy!     Come  buy! 
Gloves !  masks !  a  necklace  for  your  lady  fair ! 
Come  lad !     Come  buy  !"^ 

The  Hobby  horse  at  right  front  stage,  amuses  a  group  by 


4.  Prom   "The  Winter's  Tale,"   Act  IV.,    Scene  IV. 

5.  These,    and    the    peddler's    cries    that    follow    are    taken    from    Ben 
Jonson's    "Bartholomew    Pair."    Act.    IV. 
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frisking    about    imitating    the    galloping,    curveting,     ambling, 
trotting,  -and  other  paces  of  the  horse. 

The  minstrels  now  play  the  lively  tune  of  an  old  folk  song, 
"A  Farmer  He  Lived  in  a  North  Countrie,"  and  the  crowd 
sings  the  words  while  the  foresters  and  the  milk  maids  dance  a 
simple  but  effective  dance  about  the  May  pole. 

During  the  dance,  from  the  left,  proudly  escorted  by  the 
village  youth,  Shakespeare  enters.  He  is  "a  handsome,  well- 
shaped  man,  delicate  rather  than  robust,"  and  dressed  after  the 
fashion  of  the  time.  His  beard  is  auburn,  silvered  a  little  here 
and  there,  and  hair  of  the  same  rich  color  falls  profusely  about 
his  ears.  The  bald  crown,  which  is  seen  as  he  lifts  his  hat, 
accentuates  the  rather  massive  forehead.  The  charm  of  his  face 
lies  in  the  genial  smile,  and  in  the  ingenuous  sincerity  of 
expression,  revealing  a  "nature  free  and  open,  a  temper  plastic 
and  well-balanced."  His  eyes  twinkle  sympathetically  as  he 
looks  about  him,  ivhile  his  "smooth  and  ready  wit"^  flows  freely. 

With  Shakespeare,  in  close  conversation,  is  Ben  Johnson. 
His  heavily  built  frame,  inclined  toward  stoutness,  is  in  striking 
contrast  to  Shakespeare's  more  delicate  mould.  His  broad 
shoulders  and  sinewy  arms  suggest  a  laborer  rather  than  an  actor. 
His  large  head  is  thatched  with  an  unkempt  mass  of  grizzled 
curls.  The  forehead  is  broad  and  high,  and  the  features  rugged 
almost  to  coarseness.  The  firm  lines  of  the  chin,  partially 
concealed  by  the  bristling  beard,  express  definiteness  of  purpose, 
while  the  keen  eyes  look  out  upon  the  world  half  humorously, 
half  satirically. 

The  three  advance  to  the  side  of  the  mayor,  who  stands  near 
the  center  of  the  stage. 

Will  Spencer 

Worthy  Mayor,  to  our  humble  revels,  two  honored  guests 
I  bring,  Master  William  Shakespeare  and  Master  Ben  Jonson,  for 
whom  I  entreat  your  welcome. 

The  Mayor 

Beaming 

And  freely  is  it  given,  Youth.     Welcome,  Master  Shakespeare! 

Well  we  know  you,  the  friend  of  common  folk  no  less  than  a  king's 

favorite.     Welcome,   Master  Jonson!     For   thine   own   worth   first, 

6.     The  quoted  portions  of  this  paragraph  are  from  Walter  Raleigh's 
"Shakespeare,"    New    York,    1907,   page    1. 
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and  then  again  as  friend  of  Master  Shakespeare.     Thrice  welcome, 
both! 

In  obedience  to  a  sign  from  the  mayor,  ale  is  brought. 
They  stand  talking,  while  the  youth  luanders  off  to  join  in  the 
festivities. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  May  dance,  soft  music  is  heard 
from  the  gypsy  tent,  zvhich  has  been  put  up  at  the  left,  nearly 
half-way  back.  A  dark-cycd  gypsy  girl,  clad  in  many  colors, 
appears  and  performs  a  iveird  and  graceful  dance,  characteristic 
of  her  race. 

Meanwhile,  the  puppet  master,  zvhose  booth  stands  at  left 
front,  calls  attention  to  the  performance  he  is  about  to  present. 

The  Puppet  Master 

Tuppence  apiece,  sirs!  See  the  lovely  Hero!  Merry-makers 
all,  watch  our  civil  company!  See  how  passing  well  the  young 
Leander  his  part  dotli  play!  The  touching  history  of  Hero  and 
Leander!     Come  one,  come  all!     Tuppence  apiece,  sirs, — 

Tom  of  Bedlam 

Starting  up 
"Away!     The  foul  fiend  follows  me!" 

A  small  group  gathers  about  the  puppet  shoiu.  Others 
watch  in  awestruck  silence  the  work  of  the  alchemist.  At  right 
front,  he  stands  in  a  dark,  vapor-filled  booth,  in  which  three 
colored  lights  gloiv,  a  green  one  to  the  left,  a  red  one  to  the 
right,  and  a  blue  one  in  the  center.  Dimly  outlined  in  the  mist 
is  seen  a  large  retort  and  a  stuffed  alligator,  and  moving  about 
in  the  murk,  the  alchemist  himself,  a  tall,  slender  man,  very 
handsome  in  his  skull  cap,  silky  white  beard,  and  floiving  black 
gown.  Before  him  on  a  rough  counter  is  a  roiu  of  bottles  filled 
luitlt  the  "Elixir  of  Life,"  and  a  few  bars  of  alchemists'  gold, 
which  are  for  sale.  When  he  is  not  making  a  sale,  he  is 
methodically  grinding,  pouring  and  mixing  drugs  ivhile  he 
mutters  mystic  incantations. 

Tom  of  Bedlam 

Before   the   booth 
"Poor  Tom's  a'cold !      Poor  Tom!" 

Shakespeare 
Poor  wretch!     What  wilt  thou  do  when  winter  comes? 
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The  Hobby  horse  trots  up 
To  Jonson,  jocosely 

And  look  you,  Master  Jonson,  here  is  a  character  for  you ! 
Pray,  put  him  in  your  latest  drama. 

Jonson 

Faith,  and  that  I  would  but  that  my  heart  misgives  me.  No 
coney-catcher  he !  I  would  not  then  condemn  him  to  live  through 
time  eternal.  But  come,  good  Mayor,  it  seems  the  revels  drumble. 
'Twere  fit  you  should  some  rustic  dance  contrive. 

The  Mayor 

To  the  Dragon  and  the  Hobby-horse,  who  have  been  cutting  capers 
Get  thee  hence,  monsters !     Now  shall  we  see  bold  Robin  Hood 
and  his  men  "foot  it  featly"  in  the  artful  Morris  dance. 

Robin  Hood 

What,  ho!  My  merry  men!  Hither,  Little  John,  Will 
Stukely,  and  all  you  gallant  lads!     Take  each  his  place. 

The  pipers  play  and  the  dance  begins.  The  older  folk 
stand  by  to  watch,  but  the  children  swarm  about  the  pastry  cooks 
who  have  been  crying  their  tuares  thruout  the  scene. 

A  Pastry  Cook 
"Buy  any  ginger  bread,  gilt  ginger  bread  ?" 

A  Fruit  Vendor 
"Buy  any  pears,  pears,  fine,  very  fine  pears?" 

A  Pastry  Cook 

"Muffins,  crumpets,  peelets,  tea-cakes!     Sally  Lum  or  Coburg!" 
Sung  in  sing-song  manner,  on  tiuo  notes 
The  Morris  dance  being  finished,  the  crowd  applauds  enthusiastically 

The  Mayor 

Well  done,  lads  and  lasses!  {To  Shakespeare  and  Jonson) 
What  think  you,  sirs,  of  this  our  Passy  Measure?  I  doubt  me  if  it 
sprightlier  could  be  done! 

John  Graham,  the  Puritan,  lacking  interest  in  the  dance, 
has  been  observing  the  witch  as  she  chases  the  children.  He 
accosts  the  mayor. 
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John  Graham 

'Tis  feareci  that  yonder  woman  may  harm  our  children  with  her 
evil  eye.  She  seems  in  truth  a  witch.  Were  it  not  best  to  cast  her 
into  the  river?     An  she  be  a  witch,  she  will  float. 

The  Mayor 

Fool !  Know  you  not  that  yon  witch  is  none  but  Widow  Good- 
man hired  to  be  our  witch  this  day?     Cease  your  idle  prating. 

Failing  to  impress  the  Mayor  with  his  criticisms,  Graham 
argues  iviih  a  peddler  of  toys. 

The  Peddler 

"Rattles,  drums,  fiddles  of  the  finest!  Buy  a  hobby  horse!  Buy 
a  mouse-trap!  a  mouse-trap!" 

John  Graham 

Peace,  thou  profane  publican.  Thy  liobby  horse  is  an  idol,  a 
very  idol,  a  fierce  and  rank  idol. 

Tom  of  Bedlam 

"This  is  the   foul  fiend   Flibbertygibbet !" 

The  Peddler 
"Cry  you,  merry  sir!     Will  you  buy  a  fiddle,  sir?" 

Tom  of  Bedlam 
"The  foul  fiend  haunts  poor  Tom!" 

A  Countryman 

Running  frantically  about,  shrieking   loudly 
"O    Lord,    my   purse   is  gone!     My   purse!     My   purse!     My 
purse!'"' 

A   commotion  here  occurs  at  the  left.        A   townsman  has 
become  intoxicated. 

The  Townsman 

Raising  his  brimming  tankard  to  the  tapster,  who  smiles  broadly 
Good  drawer  of  ale,  here's  to  you  and — the  King — God  save 
him! 

7.     Prom   Ben   Jon.son's   "Bartholomew    Fair,"    Act    IV. 
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Sings 

"And  let  me  the  canakin  clink,  clink! 

And  let  me  the  canakin  clink ! 

A  soldier's  a  man 

A  life's  but  a  span ; 

Why,  then,  let  a  soldier  drink  !"^ 

As  he  reaches  the  end  of  his  song,  the  constable,  zvho  has 
been  making  his  way  thru  the  crowd  from  the  extreme  right, 
seizes  him  by  the  collar. 

The  Crowd 

The  stocks !     The  stocks ! 

The  constable  clamps  the  drunkard  into  the  stocks.  His 
good  spirits  do  not  desert  him,  however.  He  continues  to  sing 
drowsily,  and  at  last  dozes  off. 

The  Constable 

Mopping  his  face 

Some  ale,  I  pray  thee,  good  drawer! 

He  is  served 
"Here's  my  comfort!" 

As  he  raises  the  glass  to  his  lips,  some  small  boys  throw 
firecrackers  at  his  feet  and  then  dart  aivay.  He  is  so  startled 
that  he  drops  his  tankard  and  runs  off  in  pursuit  of  the  boys. 

Tom  of  Bedlam  now  squats  on  the  grass,  wailing  luith  high 
pitched  voice  and  staring  eyes. 

Tom  of  Bedlam 

"Pillicock  sat  on  Pillicock  Hill : — 
Halloo,  halloo,  loo,  loo! 

He  starts  up 

Take  heed  of  the  foul  fiend — 
Peace,   thou  fiend !" 

A  Ballad-Monger 

'Tis  a  monstrous  sweet  ballad  of  Widow  Dido  I  bring  you, 
With  a  very  sweet  tune 
Which  sometime  I'll  sing  you. 
Oh,  Widow  Dido!    Widow  Dido! 

8.     From  "Othello,"   Act   II.,    Scene   III. 
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A  sailor,  John  Holdsworth,  in  oilskin  cap  and  sea-stained 
clothes,  now  advances  and  sets  up  a  staff  bearing  a  deer  skin  roll 
fastened  with  a  cord.  He  endeavors  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  crowd. 

John  Holdsworth 

Hark  ye!    hark  ye!  good  people,  all,   while  John  Holdsworth, 
your  own  townsman,  a  wondrous  tale  of  the  new  world  doth  tell. 
The  village    youth    rushes  up  to  Shakespeare  and  Jonson, 
zuho,  luith  the  mayor,  have  been  ivatching  the  alchemist  mix  his 
potions. 

Will  Spencer 

Master  Shakespeare,  see  you  yonder  sailor?  He  is  even  now 
about  to  relate  a  marvelous  tale  of  the  New  World.  Come  at  once! 
I  doubt  not  you  will  find  it  of  rare  interest. 

Shakespeare  and  Jonson  follozv  the  youth,  the  former  smil- 
ing indulgently,  the  latter  openly  laughing  ivith  good-humored 
contempt. 

John  Holdsworth 

On  a  bright  June  day,  did  our  good  ship  come  to  anchor  in  the 
mouth  of  a  broad  river.  By  order  of  the  captain,  I,  with  divers  oth- 
ers, to  the  number  of  eight,  set  forward  to  discover  gold. 

The  Tapster 

Ay,  fool's  gold!     Thou  didst  find  it,  too,  I  warrant! 

John  Holdsworth 

Whist,  friend  !  A  civil  tongue  is  a  good  servant,  and  an  empty 
head  a  good  place  to  keep  it. 

The  country  thereabout  though  desert,  is  yet  exceeding  fertile, 
with  much  good  timber  even  of  divers  kinds,  and  strange  wild  plants 
with  blossoms  most  prodigious.  The  mulberry  trees  with  their  load 
full   low  did   bend  and  we  did  feast  ourselves  till  we  could   eat   no 

more.     But  being  nighted  there {He  leans  forward,  loitering 

his  voice  slightly,  at  which  the  croivd  gathers  closer  and  listens  more 

intently.)  we  knew  us  in  a  land  bewitched.     Scarcely  were  we 

upon  our  blankets  couched  'ere  we  felt  as  though  in  a  fiery  shroud. 

Jonson 

A  fiery  shroud !     What  mean  you   by  sucli  foolery  ?     Tell  us  but 
your  simple  story  and  rack  it  not. 
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John  Holdsworth 

And,  by'r  lady,  I  rack  it  not.  A  demon  did  the  land  control,  as 
I'm  a  living  man!  Great  plants  we  saw  that  did  with  uncanny  jaws 
insects  and  small  animals  imprison. 

Shakespeare 

With  interest 
And  think  you  this  was  the  work  of  evil  spirits? 

John  Holdsworth 

Ay,  it  was,  else  how  explain  it?  And  mark  you,  when  we 
sought  to  gather  wood  to  build  our  evening  fire,  angry  hedgehogs  in 
our  path  did  lie  and  grievously  did  torment  us. 

Shakespeare 
And  saw  you  naught  of  natives  there  ? 

John  Holdsworth 

Ay,  that  I  did.  In  faith,  I  once  had  bite  and  sup  with  them,  and 
to  that  happy  chance  I  owe  this  greatest  of  my  treasures.  {He 
pulls  the  cord  and  the  deer  skin  falls  to  its  full  length,  revealing  the 
picture  of  a  hideous  monster.)  This  is  the  great  god  Piasa,  the 
mightiest  god  of  the  New  World. ^  While  the  Indians  did  lie  asleep, 
I  filched  it  from  their  tepee.  An  had  any  caught  me,  I  had  been 
done  to  death.  {The  entire  crowd  is  now  giving  attention,  and 
Holdsworth  seizes  the  opportunity  to  take  up  a  collection.  He  passes 
the  hat,  into  which  sundry  small  coins  are  tossed.  He  continues 
talking.)  The  great  god  Piasa!  The  demon  of  the  New  World! 
And  you  prove  it  a  cheat,  I'll  give  ye  a  tuppence! 

Tom  of  Bedlam 

Ay,  they'd  give  a  tuppence  to  see  a  "dead  Indian,"  but  ne'er  a 
bit  to  a  poor  beggar  for  his  clack-dish. 

JONSON 

To  Shakespeare,  aside 
Master  Shakespeare,  there's  a  strange  monster  for  you.     Why 
not  put  him  in  one  of  your  monstrous  plays?     You  with  your  disre- 


9.  Piasa  is  the  name  Riven  to  a  prehistoric  rock  painting-  formerly 
on  the  face  of  a  bluff  on  the  Mississippi  river,  near  the  present  city  of 
Alton,   Illinois,   and   first    discovered    by    Marquette   in    1673. 
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gard  for  proprieties  would  find  him  a  rare  hero.      Come,  write  us 
something  new. 

Shakespeare 

An  excellent  idea.  In  truth,  one  I  should  not  look  to  you  for, 
Ben.  You  spurn  all  else  but  the  stuf¥  of  shops  and  streets;  your 
imagery  is  clogged  with  books  and  rules. 

Jon  SON 

That  is  well,  Master  Will.  Jeer  at  books  and  rules  an  you  will. 
You  write  for  the  passing  day;  I,  for  all  time.  The  difference  is 
vast. 

Shakespeare 

Musing 
And  what  care  1  for  that?    The  present  joy  is  mine — to  dream, 
to  play,  to  do. 

A  song  is  heard  from  the  river  and  the  rioters  stop  to  listen 

"I  shall  no  more  to  sea,  to  sea, 
Here  will  I  die  ashore." 

The  Crowd 

'Tis  they!  Home  again  from  the  Indies!  Gates!  Strachey! 
They  come !     They  come ! 

A  boat,  bearing  three  men  besides  the  oarsmen,  Sir  Thomas 
Gates,  IVilliam  Strachey,  and  John  Oxenham,  anchors  at  the 
quay.     They  step  out  and  the  mayor  advances  to  meet  them. 

The  Mayor 

Welcome,  fellow  townsmen.  Prospectors  in  an  unknown  world ! 
In  the  name  of  the  Corporation,  I  give  you  greeting!  'Tis  a  bright 
day  that  sees  you  again  in  Gravesend.     You  are  ever  welcome !   . 

Sir  Thomas  Gates 

Ay,  and  bright  it  is,  though  yon  cloud  obscures  the  sun.  'Tis 
well,  else  the  bright  faces  of  our  village  maids  might  bewilder  our 
sight.  Merry,  friends,  there's  no  scent  to  my  mind  like  this  old 
home  scent  in  all  the  spice  islands  I  ever  sailed  by ! 

The  Second  Townsman 

And  were  you  in  truth  to  the  Indies?  And  are  such  things  as 
they  do  speak  of? 
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Sir  Thomas  Gates 

The  list  of  our  voyage  was  Virginia,  but  at  the  bidding  of  the 
tempest  were  we  driven  far  from  our  course.     We 

The  Mayor 

Interrupting 
Whence  then,  are  you  come? 

Sir  Thomas  Gates 

From  a  new  world,  sir,  an  isle  of  devils,  fraught  with  unbe- 
lievable adventures,  and  peopled  with  inhuman  shapes.  There  magic 
plays  mad  pranks  with  romance  and  riches  know  no  limit.  Verily,  a 
place  where  age  finds  youth,  and  youth  finds  all  enchantment. 

Shakespeare  and  Jonson,  who  have  been  greeting  Strachey, 
approach  the  group  in  time  to  hear  this  speech. 

Jonson 

Laughing 

How,  now!  More  monsters!  More  witchcraft!  'Twere  well, 
Master  Will,  you  miss  no  jot  or  tittle.  The  time  is  ripe  for  some 
new  tale  of  sorcery. 

Shakespeare 

Impatiently 
An  you  could  still  your  chatter,  Ben,  we  might  hear. 

To  Gates 

Prithee,  sir,  tell  us  more.  What  of  this  isle  bewitched?  Saw 
you  indeed  such  wonders? 

Sir  Thomas  Gates 

Ay,  and  many  more.  Most  marvelous  things  I  could  tell.  But 
home  awaits  me ;  no  longer  would  I  keep  me  from  its  hearth.  My 
valiant  companions  can  speak  as  well  as  I.    I  pray  you  pardon  me. 

The  Crowd 

Make  way!     Make  way  for  Sir  Thomas  Gates! 

Gates  walks  off,  looking  reminiscently  about  him.  Strachey, 
Oxenham,  and  the  others,  ivho  have  been  greeting  friends  in  the 
crowd,  now  join  the  central  group.  A  burly,  grizzled  man  in 
sea-stained  clothing,  slaps  Strachey  on  the  back. 
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The  Sailor 
Heigh,  my  hearty,  wilt  have  ale  to  cheer  ye  or  a  bit  of  the  weed? 

The  Mayor 
Pray  you,  be  seated.     Would  it  please  you  to  discourse  further 
of  your  adventures? 

The  Tapster 
Ay,  "here  is  that  which  will  give  language  to  you." 

Jle  is  served 

JONSON 

Lifting  his  (/lass 
Here's  to  the  enchanted  land  of  which  we  would  hear!     And 
were  I  master  there,  I  should  have  "my  cellar  in  a  rock  by  the  sea- 
side," with  sprites  to  serve  celestial  liquor! 

They  drink.    Long  IVinchester  pipes  and  tobacco  are  passed 
and  the  men  smoke. 

Shakespeare 

And  now  what  of  the  storm,  the  tempest,  which  drove  you  from 
your  course? 

William  Strachey 

"I  had  been  in  storms  before,  but  all  I  had  ever  suffered  gath- 
ered together  might  not  hold  comparison  to  this.  We  could  not  ap- 
prehend in  our  imaginations  any  possibilities  of  greater  violence;  yet 
was  fury  added  to  fury  and  one  storme  urging  a  second  more  out- 
rageous than  the  former.  It  could  not  be  said  to  raine,  the  waters 
like  whole  Rivers  did  flood  the  ayre.  Our  clamours  drowned  in  the 
windes  and  the  windes  in  thunder,  the  sea  swelled  above  the  clouds, 
and  gave  battell  unto  Heaven. "^^ 

The  First  Townsman 
And  the  ship?    How  did  she  withstand  this  terrible  onslaught? 

William  Strachey 

Ay,  there  was  not  a  moment  in  which  the  sodaine,  splitting  or 
oversetting  of  the  Shippe  was  not  expected.  When  the  gale  arose,  "we 


10.  All  quoted  lines  used  in  describing-  the  tempest  are  taken 
verbatim  from  Strachey's  narrative  "The  Wreck  and  Redemption  or  Sir 
Thomas  Gates,"  which  is  generally  supposed  to  have  suggested  to 
Shakespeare  the   idea  of  "The  Tempest." 

See   Cairns,    "Early   American   Writers,"   N.    Y.,    1910,    page    19. 
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received  a  mighty  leake.  This  leakage  appeared  as  a  wound  given  to 
men  that  were  before  dead.  We  almost  drowned  within,  whilst  we 
sat  looking  when  to  perish  from  above." 

The  Mayor 

How  came  you  then  ashore? 

William  Strachey 

Reverently 
By  Providence  divine. 


John  Oxenham 

Interrupting 
Ay,  Providence  it  may  have  been,  but  a  spirit  did  guide  us  safe. 

The  Crowd 

Arnazed 
A  spirit! 

John  Oxenham 

Even  so.  "Upon  the  Thursday  night''  when  the  powers  of 
Heaven  seemed  bent  on  our  destruction,  "Sir  George  Somers,  being 
upon  the  watch,  saw  an  apparition  of  a  little  round  light  like  a  faint 
Starre." 

Shakespeare 

And  this  spirit  did  guide  you? 

John  Oxenham 

Ay,  "it  trembled  with  a  sparkeling  blaze,  and  shooting  sometimes 
from  Shroud  to  Shroud,"  did  light  us  on  our  way. 

Shakespeare 
Was  it  a  spirit  of  the  air? 

John  Oxenham 

Of  the  air,  or  the  sea,  or  the  devil,  we  know  not,  but,  by'r  lakin, 
it  served  us  miraculously. 

The  Old  Man 

But  of  your  island,  man,  of  fabulous  wealth,  what  of  it?  Have 
done  with  this  meaningless  chatter  and  tell  us  of  what  does,  in  faith, 
more  interest  us. 
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John  Oxenham 

Angrily 
Maj'hap,  he  should  "carry  this  island  home  in  his  pocket  and 
give  it  his  son  for  an  apple." 

William  Strachey 

Ay,  or  "sowing  the  kernels  of  it  in  the  sea,  bring  forth  more 
islands."  But  to  the  island,  an  you  will.  "Almost  inaccessible"  it  is 
but  of  a  "delicate  temperance."  The  grass  grew  lush  and  lusty,  and 
there  was  "everything  advantageous  to  life"  ;  an  isle  prodigious,  "full 
of  noises  and  sweet  airs  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not.  Sometimes  a 
thousand  twangling  instruments  will  hum  about  the  ears." 

John  Oxenham 

But  yet  some  drawbacks  we  found.  At  times  we  felt  peculiar 
cramps,  as  some  elf  did  pinch  us,  but  we  could  see  nothing.  It  seemed 
some  master  spirit  did  rule  the  island.  And  had  we  the  magic  to 
subdue  it,  we  had  been  kings  indeed. 

The  Tapster 
Ay.  a  servant  spirit,  that's  to  my  liking. 

Shakespeare 

Did  naught  but  spirits  this  isle  inhabit? 

William  Strachey 

"I  saw  such  islanders,  who,  though  they  are  of  monstrous  shape, 
yet,  their  manners  are  more  gentle-kind,  than  of  our  human  genera- 
tion you  shall  find  many." 

John  Oxenham 

Excitedly 
Ay,  but  we  did  hear  of  men  "whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts"  ; 
of  men  like  fish,  and  fish  like  men,  with  finny  arms,  and  hairy,  scaly 
skins,  whose  limbs  did  not  support  them  upright,  but  they  did  creep 
along  the  ground  .  Great  claws  they  had  for  fingers  with  which  they 
dug  for  food.  They  had  voices  like  to  human  but  with  strange 
roarings  in  them,  not  earthly.  A  very  hagseed,  a  race  which  none 
v/ould  own.  Had  I  one  such  in  England,  'twould  make  my  fortune 
on  a  holiday. 

The  Tapster 

Ay,  a  servant  monster,  that's  to  my  liking! 
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JONSON 

An  you  don't  weave  a  tale,  Master  Shakespeare,  anon,  I  will 
myself  attempt  it,  albeit  "I  am  loth  to  make  nature  afraid  in  my 
plays,  like  those  that  beget  tales,  tempests,  and  such  like  drolleries."^^ 

The  Tapster 
Didst  say  you  saw  such  monsters  ? 

William  Strachey 

Nay,  we  saw  them  not,  but  as  I  saw  things  strange  and  beyond 
belief,  so  could  I  almost  credit  what  was  told  me.  What  think  you 
of  a  fiendish  dog,  a  wer-wolf,  which  in  one  day  a  thousand  wild  hogs 
did  kill?^^  And,  indeed,  the  people  of  the  island,  gentle  though  they 
be,  were  almost  monsters  in  their  likeness,  as  they  did  daub  coloring 
on  their  bodies,  and  in  glittering  plumage  did  deck  themselves,  and 
ornaments  of  gold. 

The  Mayor 

Excitedly 
Gold  !     Say  you  gold  ! 

A  clap  of  thunder  interrupts.  The  people  gather  more 
closely  about  the  sailors,  paying  little  attention  to  the  coming 
storm. 

John  Oxenham 

Ay,  gold !  There's  more  gold  in  the  Bermoothes  than  would 
pave  the  streets  of  London.  Why  it  grows  there  as  plentifully  as 
cherries  in  Kent.  As  I  live,  I  saw  it!  A  cave  filled  with  gold,  as 
I'm  a  Christian  man.  An  you  don't  believe  me,  go  and  see.  But  we 
did  bring  with  us  some  Indian  natives  of  the  \s\t(he  looks  toward  the 
dock)  who  even  now  are  coming. 

There  is  a  general  craning  of  necks  toward  the  approaching  boat 

William  Strachey 

They  are  natives  of  the  Indies,  but  of  the  West,  not  the  East. 
The  country  there  is  rife  with  such.  We  brought  with  us  two  of 
these  Indians,  who,  as  you  will  see,  do  in  stature  greatly  resemble 
white  men.  Further  inland,  no  doubt,  they  become  more  distorted 
until  their  human  semblance  is  quite  destroyed. 

11.  From    the    Introduction    to    Ben    Jonson's    "Bartholomew    Fair." 

12.  This  fiendish  dog  described  in  some  verses  entitled  "News  from 
Virginia  With  the  Happy  Arrival  of  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  may  have  sugr- 
g-ested  to  Shakespeare  the  dogs  which  he  set  upon  Caliban,  Trinculo  and 
Stephano. 
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The  boat  pulls  in  to  the  dock.  The  Indians,  escorted  by 
the  sailors,  approach  a/nid  exclamations  of  wonder  from  the 
croivd. 

Shakespeare 

To  Jonson 
What  strange  beings  these  are!  Mark  their  coppery  skin  and 
hair  that  doth  lie  coarse  and  straight.  And,  methinks,  the  Indians 
see  as  strange  a  sight  as  do  the  English.  Why  is't,  in  faith,  they 
show  no  wonder?  One  might  think  a  Mayday  festival  were  to  them 
a  boresome  pastime. 

Jonson 
And  so,  perchance,  it  is.    We  wis  not  of  what  wild  orgies  these 
monster  men  are  capable.     {To  the  Interpreter)     I  have  heard  much 
of  their  strange  dances.     Let  them  show  us  their  skill. 

The  Indians  respond  to  their  interpreter  s  request  zuith 
grunts  of  approval ,  and  dance  for  the  croiud  a  native  dance. 

The  Indians  noiu  notice  the  picture  of  the  sailor's  ?nonster, 
which  stilt  stands  at  back  of  stage.  They  tvalk  toward  the  pic- 
ture, uttering  strange,  guttural  sounds. 

William  Strachey 

To  the  Interpreter 
What,  pray,  do  they  see  in  that  prodigy  to  cause  such  strange 
behaviour? 

The  Interpreter 

After  talking   ivith   Indians 
Whence   came   that   picture?     The    Indians    recognize   it   as   a 
picture  of  the  Piasa.     They  say  the  original  is  painted  upon  a  high 
cliff  on  the  banks  of  a  great  river  v/hich  flows  through  the  forest.     I, 

myself,  have  seen  it  in  Indian  camps.     By  some  tribes  it  is 

His  words  are  droivned  by  another  crash  of  thunder.  The 
wind  begins  to  bloiu  furiously.  The  revelers,  collecting  their 
property,  hurry  off.  The  sailor,  Holdsivorth,  has  some  trouble  in 
rolling  up  his  picture,  and  is  among  the  last  to  leave.  Shakespeare 
stands  watching  him,  as  the  Mayor,  Strachey  and  Jonson  move 
toivard  the  right. 

Shakespeare 

To  himself 
And  so  it  is  in  truth  a  monster  of  the  New  World  and  no  crea- 
tion of  a  drunken  sailor's  mind. 
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He  folloius  the  sailor  to  the  left  exit 
The  Mayor 

The  storm  is  upon  us !    Come,  gentlemen  to  the  inn ! 

The  men  hurry  off  to  the  right,  the  Indians  ivith  them.   All, 

even   to  Jonson,  are  too   intent  upon  reaching  shelter  to   notice 

Shakespeare,  who  remains  under  the  tree,  on  the  deserted  green. 

He  is  pondering  over  what  he  has  heard  of  the  strange  neiv  land 

ivith  its  magic  spells,  its  gentle  spirits,  and  its  uncouth  monsters. 

The  sky  has  grown  very  dark.  Amid  flashes  of  lightning 
and  rumble  of  thunder,  a  dance  of  earth  spirits  takes  place  The 
dance  concluded,  they  vanish  in  a  terrific  clap  of  thunder  luhich 
rouses  Shakespeare  from  his  reverie. 

Shakespeare 

Rapturously 
The  Tempest !    What  a  storm  for  a  ship  wreck !     An  enchanted 
isle!      Spirits!      {Ariel   is  seen   for   an   instant  and   then   vanishes.) 
Witchcraft!      {Sycorax  appears  and  hobbles  across  the  stage  at 
the  rear.) 

Monsters!      {Caliban  crawls  across  the  stage  after  Sycorax) 
Youth   and   romance!      {Ferdinand  and  Miranda   trip   blithely 
past. ) 

And  I,  Prospero,  the  master  of  it  all. 

There  is  a  lull  in  the  storm.  Night  is  coming  on,  but 
Shakespeare  is  still  wrapped  in  his  thoughts. 

Shakespeare 

To  weave,  perforce  from  out  these  strands! 
Come,  spirits  of  my  fancy !  fetch  my  robe, 
The  which  doth  give  me  power,  to  this  place. 
Bestow  it  on  my  shoulders;  that  I  may 
Conceive  for  future  time  and  divers  folic 
A  triumph  of  mine  art — The  Tempest! 

He  sinks  down  upon  a  bench  and  falls  into  a  reverie.  The 
stage  slowly  darkens  until  nothing  can  be  seen.  The  storm 
breaks  anew  with  redoubled  fury.  The  luind  blows  a  gale,  the 
lightning  flashes,  and  the  thunder  roars.  Above  the  tumult,  the 
voices  of  the  men  on  the  ship  are  heard,  as  they  struggle  for 
their  lives.  The  lines  are  taken  from  the  opening  scene  of  "The 
Tempest." 
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Boatswain 

"Heigh,  ni}-  hearts;  cheerly,  cheerly,  my  hearts;  yare,  yare ;  take 
in  the  topsail ;  Tend  to  the  master's  whistle ;  —  Blow  till  thou  burst, 
thou  wind,   if   room  enough ! 

Alonzo 
"Where's  the  Master?     .     .     . 

Boatswain 
"Keep  below!     .     .     . 

Antonio 
"Where's  the  master?     . 

Boatswain 

"Hence!  To  cabin!  Silence!  Out  of  our  way!  Down  with 
the  top-mast !  Yare !  lower,  lower ;  bring  her  to  try  with  main 
course.  {Cries  from  ivithin)  "Plague  on  this  howling!  Silence! 
Lay  her  ahold,  ahold;  set  her  two  courses;  oft  to  sea,  lay  her  off. 

Mariners 
"All  lost!     To  prayers,  to  prayers!     All  lost! 

Confused  Voices 

"Mercy  on  us!  We  split,  we  split!  Farewell,  my  wife  and 
children!  Farewell,  brother!  We  split,  we  split!  God's  will  be 
done!" 

Soft  music  is  heard 
The  fury  of  the  storm  abates.      The  stage  slowly  lightens, 
revealing  Scene  II,  The  Island,  before  the  cell  of  Prospero. 

Enter  Shakespeare,  as  Prospero,  and  Miranda 

Then  follow  in  abridged  form  the  scenes  from  "The  Tem- 
pest" in  which  Prospero,  Miranda,  Ferdinand,  Caliban,  Ariel, 
Stephano  and  Trinculo  play  the  leading  parts,  the  lines  of  all 
the  other  characters  being  omitted.  The  presentation  of  "The 
Tempest'  closes  with  the  following  adaptation  of  Shakespeare's 
lines  after  the  masque  of  Iris,  Ceres,  and  Juno,  ivhich  Prospero 
has  devised  to  celebrate  the  "contract  of  true  love"  of  Ferdinand 
and  Miranda: 
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Ferdinand 

"This  is  a  most  majestic  vision. 
May  I  be  bold  to  think  these  spirits? 

Prospero 

"Spirits,  which  by  mine  art  I 
Have  from  their  confines  called  to  enact 
My  present   fancies. 

Ferdinand 

"Let  me  live  here  ever ; 
So  rare  a  wonder'd  father  and   a  wise 
Makes  this  place  Paradise. 

Prospero 

"You  do  look,  my  son,  in  a  mov'd  sort, 

As  if  you  were  dismayed :  be  cheerful,  sir. 

Our  revels  now  are  ended.     These  our  actors, 

As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits  and 

Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air ; 

And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision. 

The  cloud-capp'd  towers,   the  gorgeous  palaces, 

The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 

Yea,   all  which  it   inherit,   shall  dissolve 

And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 

Leave  not  a  rack  behind.     We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 

Is  rounded  with  a  sleep :   ( Taking  both  their  hands 

in  his)   I'll  deliver  all; 
And  promise  you  calm  seas,  auspicious  gales 
And  sail  so  expeditious  that  shall  catch 
Your  royal  fleet  far  off. 

Miranda 

In  ecstacy 
"O,  wonder! 
How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here! 
How  beauteous  mankind  is!     O  brave  new  world 
That  has  such  people  in't!" 

With  Miranda's  closing  words,  the  stage  is  darkened.  Light 
returns  gradually  and  Shakespeare  is  again  revealed,  seated  on 
the  rustic  seat  on   the  village  green.     He  arouses  himself  and 
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walks  to  the  center  of  the  stage.     Then  to  soft  music  he  speaks 
the  lines  of  the  play,  in  ivhich  he  gives  over  his  art. 

Shakespeare 

"Ye  elves  of  rills,  and  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and  groves, 
.     .     .     .     by  whose  aid     ...     I  have  bedimm'd 
The  noontide  sun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous  winds, 

and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt: 
The  strong-based  promontory 

Have  I  made  shake;  and  by  the  spurs  pluck'd   up 
The  pine  and  cedar;  graves  at  my  command, 
Have  waked  their  sleepers,  op'd,  and  let  'em  forth 
By  my  so  potent  art.     But  this  rough  magic 
I  here  abjure     .     .     .     I'll  break  my  staff, 
Bury  it  certain  fathoms  in  the  earth, 
And  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound 
I'll  drown  my  book." 

He  leaves  the  stage 


The  Epilog 

The  astrologer  enters,  attended  by  the  Chorus  of  Stars, 
bearing  a  brazier  with  glowing  coals,  symbolic  of  the  fires  of 
poesy.       Then  all  the  characters  of  the   masque  enter. 

The  Chorus  of  Stars 

In  remembrance,  in  remembrance. 

Let  a  hymn  of  gladness  rise 
In  remembrance,  in  remembrance. 

Come,  we'll  carol  through  the  skies. 
Carol,  till  the  heaving  ocean 

Till  the  hills  with  joy  abound 
Carol,  till  the  forests  echo, 

Till  the  teeming  earth  resounds. 

In  remembrance,  in  remembrance, 

Let  the  ills  of  life  relent 
In  remembrance,  in  remembrance, 

Let  the  chafing  heart  repent. 
Patience  —  for  the  dawning  morrow 
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With  her  cloak  conceals  the  moon  — 
Patience  —  for  the  Muses  borrow 

Other  spirits.     Grant  them  room ! 

The  Astrologer 

His  was  a  spirit  that  no  time  can  chill 
No  tomb  extinguish,  and  no  envy  kill. 

A  pause 

I  saw  of  late  within  these  flames  his  face; 
I  saw  and  bowed  as  if  before  a  seer. 
I  saw,  and  feared,  and  shook  before  his  gaze 
And  shuddered  at  his  gleaming,  piercing  eyes. 
O  eyes!  alight,  alive,  aflame! 

A  pause 
Yes,  and  methinks,  if  longing  bears  its  fruit — 
Some  spirit's  pulse  shall  answer  Nature's  lute  — 
Some  tongue  shall  speak,  some  master  hand  yet  write ; 
God  may  withhold  but  not  destroy  the  light. 

To   The  Chorus  of  Stars 

Arise,  arise,  ye  tenders  of  the  fire ! 
Ye  sacred  spirits,  living,  burning  brands  — 
And  speed  with  peace  across  the  surging  deep, 
Across  the  craggy  mount,  the  glowing  sand. 
Speed,  for  the  warriors  cry,  the  wounded  groan, 
And  drunken  Mars  quaffs  heroes'  blood  and  reels. 
Speed,  for  the  winds  arise,  the  thunders  swell, 
The  flickering  flame  tb.at  gleamed  doth  pale  and  wane. 
Speed !  for  the  lightnings  play — the  salt  sea  moans  ; 
The  moon  grows  ruddy  and  the  earth  grows  cold. 
Speed ! 

They  leave  the  stage,  singing  as  they  go 

In  remembrance,  in  remembrance, 

Let  a  hymn  of  gladness  rise. 
In  remembrance,  in  remembrance. 

Come,  we'll  carol  through  the  skies. 
Carol,  till  the  heaving  ocean, 

Till  the  hills  with  joy  abound 
Carol,  till  the  forests  echo, 

Till  the  teeming  earth  re'^ounds. 


The  Bankside  Theatre 

The  dedication  of  the  Bankside  Theater,  in  191 4,  marked  a 
new  phase  in  the  modern  movement  toward  the  Theater  of  Nature, 
whicli  is  rapidly  coming  into  favor  on  the  Continent  and  with  us. 
The  name  "Bankside''  was  suggested  by  its  location  on  the  banks 
of  a  gentle  stream  which  flows  in  graceful  curves  across  our  Uni- 
cersity  Campus.  It  was  also  suggested  by  that  region  of  old  Londan 
where  stood  the  theater  of  William  Shakespeare.  Our  open-air 
theater  is  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  outdoor  stage, 
being  the  first  to  utilize  the  natural  curve  of  a  stream  as  the  fore- 
ground of  the  scene,  between  the  stage  and  the  amphitheater.  The 
stage  is  approximately  one  hundred  feet  wide  and  forty  feet  deep. 
The  illusion  of  the  lovely  natural  setting,  of  the  reflectinos  in  the  quiet 
stream,  either  by  day  or  by  night,  is  truly  wonderful.  The  stream 
is  just  eighteen  feet  in  width  here,  and  the  acoustic  properties  con- 
tributed by  the  water  add  much  to  its  effectiveness.  Every  seat  in 
the  amphitheater  (which  will  accommodate  conveniently  an  audience 
of  three  thousand)  is  adequate  for  both  seeing  and  hearing  perfectly. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Percy  MacKaye,  Mr.  Percival  Chubb, 
Mr.  Frank  Chouteau  Brown,  and  others  for  valuable  suggestions 
in  planning  a  permanent  architectural  setting  for  our  outdoor 
theater.  We  hope  to  begin  the  work  of  construction  this  summer. 
The  plan  provides  for  a  colonnade  of  Greek  columns  on  the  crest 
of  the  bankside  to  frame  picturesquely  our  Theater  of  Nature.  It 
is  our  purpose  to  preserve  and  enhance  its  native  charm,  and,  with 
this  end  in  view,  the  grassy  slope  of  the  amphitheater  will  be  re- 
tained, but  the  sod  will  be  terraced,  the  only  structural  additions 
being  radiating  aisles  in  concrete  to  perfect  the  seating  arrangements. 
More  trees  and  shrubs  will  be  planted  to  screen  the  stage  and  the 
approaches.  Altogether  the  effect  of  the  completed  Bankside  should 
be  unique  and  beautiful.  F,   H.  K. 
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The    Original    Plan    of    the    Bankside    Tlieatre 
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FRANK    LE     ROND     McVEY 

President    of    the    University    of    Nortli    Dakota 
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PROFESSOR    PREDERICH    H.    KOCH 
Founder    and    Director    of    the    Sock    and    Buskin    Society 


A     Scene     from      "Twelfth     Nis:ht,"     given    by    the    Sock    and 

Buskin  Society,   1910 

Clown:      Sir   Toby,    there   you    lie.     Act   II,   Scene    III. 


A  Scene  from   "IMuch  Ado  Aliout  Xothin.sj,"  given   by   the   Sock 

and    Kuskin    Society,    1916 
Benedict:      I    .should    think    this    a    gull,    but    that    the    white- 
bearded    fellow  speak.s  it.      Act  II,   Scene  III. 
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A    scene    from    "Much    Ado    About    Nothing,"  given    by   the    Soclv  and    Buskin    Society,    19] 
Beatrice:     But  then  there  was  a  star  danced,  and  under  that 
I    was   born.      Act    II,    Scene    I. 
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A  Scene  from  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  given  by  the  Sock  and  Buskin 

Society,    1916 
Leonato:   Do  not  live.  Hero;  do  not  ope  thine  eyes.     Act  IV,   Scene  I. 


Rehearsal    of    a    Scene   from    "As    You    Like    It,"    by    the    Sock    and    Buskin 
Society   Players   on    the   Stage   of   the  "Little   Play-House,    1916. 


Rehearsal    of   a    Scene    from    "Macbeth,"    by    the    Sock   and   Buskin   Society 
Players    on    the    Stage    of    the    "Little    Play-House,"    1916 


Reliearsal   of    a    Scene   from   "As   You    Like    It,"    by    the    Sock    and    Buskin 
Society    Phiyers    on    tlie    Stage    of   the    "Little   Play-House,    1916 


University  Notes 


Commencement  of  Commencement  Week  at  the  University  this  year 
^^^^  was  one  of   the  most  memorable  in  its  history. 

It  touched  a  high  point  in  the  character  of  the  exercises  and  the 
nature  of  the  addresses  given.  The  presence  of  Dr.  Homer  Baxter 
Sprague,  president  of  the  University  from  1887  to  1891,  added  much 
of  interest  and  enjoyment.  This  delightful  old  man,  wonderfully 
young  and  remarkably  vigorous  for  his  eighty-seven  years,  came  to 
the  University  with  the  impressions  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  and 
his  interest  and  delight  in  all  that  had  taken  place  here  since  that 
time  were  like  a  benediction  upon  every  one  who  came  in  contact 
with  him. 

The  Baccalaureate  Address,  on  the  subject  of  "Motive  Forces," 
was  given  on  Sunday  afternoon  before  a  large  audience  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University.  On  the  following  day  the  seniors  held  their 
class  exercises  and  made  their  pilgrimage  to  the  different  buildings. 
The  Commencement  Dinner  on  Tuesday  evening  brought  together 
many  alumni  and  visitors,  and  among  the  speakers  were  Honorable 
Lewis  F.  Crawford,  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Regents,  Mr. 
Victor  Wardrope  of  the  class  of  '95,  Miss  Helen  Sullivan,  class  of 
1906,  and  Mr.  William  C.  Bacon  of  the  class  of  1913.  The  Com- 
mencement Exercises  took  place  on  Wednesday  morning,  preceded  by 
the  academic  procession,  in  which  more  than  two  hundred  members 
of  the  faculty  and  the  graduating  class  took  part.  The  address  of 
the  occasion  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Sprague,  and  during  the  exercises 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  President 
McVey. 

The  most  notable  event  of  the  week  was  the  presentation  of 
the  Shakespeare  Tercentenary  Masque  at  the  Bankside  Theatre  on 
the  University  Campus.  It  is  difficult  to  say  all  that  should  be 
appropriately  said  of  this  delightful  occasion.  The  masque  itself 
possest  unusually  high  literary  form,  and  was  exceptionally  well 
presented  by  the  students  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Koch, 
Miss  Nella  Kingsbury,  Miss  Ethel  Halcrow  and  Mrs.  Myrben. 
aided  by  efficient  committees  of  faculty,  students  and  townspeople. 
The  mechanical  devices  were  so  realistic  in  their  effect  that  in  the 
representation  of  the  storm  in  the  scene  from  "The  Tempest"  many 
in  the  audience  thought  nature  was  about  to  deluge  the  company. 

The  sad  note  of  the  week  was  the  service  in  memory  of  Pro- 
fessor Perrott.       This  was  held  on  Tuesdav  afternoon  in  the  Wood- 
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worth  Auditorium.  Addresses  were  made  by  Samuel  Radcliffe  of 
the  class  of  1895,  Honorable  H.  A.  Bronson  of  the  class  of  1894, 
and  Professor  Gottfried  E.  Hult,  whose  beautiful  tribute  appears 
in  another  place  in  this  number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal. 

The  delightful  associations,  the  presence  of  the  alumni,  the  visit 
of  Dr.  Sprague,  together  with  the  unusual  touch  of  the  Shakespeare 
Commemoration,  all  make  the  Commencement  of  191 6  one  to  which 
we  shall  look  back  with  interest. 

Manitoba  Exchange  i'he  exchange  lectureship  that  has  been  main- 
Lectureship  ^^^^^^  ^^.jjj^  ^j^^  University  of  Manitoba  for  the 

last  five  years  is  still  in  operation.  The  two  representatives  from 
Manitoba  this  year  were  Professor  W.  A.  Osborne  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures,  and  Professor 
Frank  Allen  of  the  Department  of  Phj^sics.  Professor  Osborne  came 
in  February,  speaking  on  the  i8th  on  "Napoleon"  and  the  following 
day,  at  Convocation,  on  "The  Progress  of  Democracy."  Dr.  Allen 
came  a  month  later.  On  Friday  afternoon  of  March  24  he  gave 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  "Color  Vision"  and  on  Saturday,  at  the 
Convocation  hour,  discust  "The  Limitations  of  Science."  This  ad- 
dress was  so  enjoyed  by  all  that  it  has  been  secured  for  publication. 
It  will  appear  in  the  October  number  of  the  Quarterly  Journal. 
Both  men  greatly  pleased  their  audiences  and  the  exchange  lecture- 
ship is,  with  us,  more  than  ever  in  favor. 

The  North  Dakota  representatives  were  Professors  A.  G. 
Leonard  of  the  Department  of  Geology,  and  A.  J.  Ladd  of  the 
Department  of  Education.  Dr.  Leonard  made  his  visit  in  January. 
At  the  regular  University  gathering  he  spoke  on  "The  Glacial  Period 
and  Its  Relation  to  the  Surface  Features  of  Manitoba  and  North 
Dakota."  Before  the  University  Science  Club,  made  up  of  Uni- 
versity and  city  scientists,  he  spoke  in  the  evening  on  "Lignite  De- 
posits of  North  Dakota."  He  also  addrest  another  gathering  on 
"Ore  Deposits."  Dr.  Ladd's  visit  was  made  the  latter  part  of 
March.  He  addrest  the  students  and  faculty  at  their  Convocation 
on  "Noblesse  Oblige,"  and  at  an  evening  gathering,  before  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  University  faculty  and  Schoolmasters'  Club  of  the 
city,  he  spoke  upon  "The  University  and  the  Teacher."  This  was 
followed  the  next  day  by  an  informal  discussion  before  the  History 
and  English  classes  of  the  University  on  "The  National  Educational 
Land   Grant  Policy  of  the  United   States. 

Tho  the  life  of  the  University  of  Manitoba  and  of  the  city  of 
Winnipeg  was  far  from  normal,  owing  to  the  European  War  and 
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to  Canadian  participation  in  it,  everything  was  done  to  make  the 
visits  of  the  two  men  pleasant  and  profitable.  Both  returned,  as 
have  all  the  former  representatives,  with  a  high  regard  for  the 
scholarship,  the  curtesy,  and  the  unfailing  kindness  of  the  members 
of  the  faculty  of  the  northern  University,  and  with  an  added  respect 
for  the  institution  that  they  represent. 

The  Death  of  It  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  the  Quarterly  Jour- 

Professor  Perrott       ^^y    |g   c^iiej    upon    ^Q    chronicle   the   death    of 

George  St.  John  Perrott,  Professor  of  Latin  at  the  University  of 
North  Dakota.  For  a  year  or  more  Professor  Perrott  had  been 
far  from  rugged  but  yet  had  attended  faithfully  and  uncomplainingly 
to  all  his  duties.  But  in  the  early  days  of  February  disease  had 
made  such  sad  inroads  that,  much  against  his  will  and  under  his 
vigorous  protest,  he  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his  work,  accept  a 
leave-of-absence  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  permit  another 
to  occupy  his  class  room  and  meet  his  students.  Even  freedom  from 
work  did  not  enable  him  to  rally;  he  grew  gradually  weaker  and 
passed  away  just  before  the  close  of  the  semester. 

Almost,  of  not  quite,  the  last  bit  of  work  that  Professor  Perrott 
did  was  the  writing  of  a  brief  paper  on  "Recollections  of  Stratford- 
on-Avon,"  his  birth-place  and  early  home,  for  the  Sock  and  Buskin 
Society  of  the  University.  When  the  evening  came,  however,  for 
its  presentation  he  was  too  ill  to  attend  but  sent  the  paper  for  another 
to  read.  Readers  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  will  be  pleased  that  we 
present  the  paper  as  the  leading  article  in  this  Shakespeare  number. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  of  Commencement  week,  June  13,  memo- 
rial services  were  held  at  the  University.  Appreciative  addresses 
were  given  by  two  old-time  students  of  Professor  Perrott,  graduates 
of  the  University  of  North  Dakota.  Harrison  A.  Bronson  of  Grand 
Forks,  and  Samuel  J.  Radcliffe  of  Larimore.  Professor  Gottfried 
E..  Hult,  of  the  Department  of  Greek  of  the  University,  also  spoke, 
using  as  his  topic  "Professor  Perrott  as  Colleague  and  Friend."  This 
address  being  in  manuscript  form,  is  reproduced  in  this  number  of 
the  Quarterly  Journal. 

Dean  Squires  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing tribute,  adopted  by  the  University  faculty  on  the  day  before: 

"The  Faculty  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota  desire  hereby 
to  express  their  grief  at  the  death  of  Professor  George  St.  John 
Perrott,  of  the  Department  of  Latin,  who  passed  away  Sunday,  May 
28,  191 6,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  life  and  the  twenty-fifth  of  his 
service  at  our   University. 
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"Born  of  a  cultured  family,  reared  in  the  ancient  town  of 
Stratford-on-Avon  in  the  heart  of  England,  prepared  for  college 
at  the  famous  school  in  which  Shakespeare  had  been  educated  three 
liundred  years  before,  a  graduate  and  honor  man  at  Worcester  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  Professor  Perrott  brought  to  the  University  ripe 
scholarship  and  the  finest  traditions  of  English  letters.  He  knew 
and  loved  the  Latin  language  and  literature  with  the  intimacy  that 
comes  only  with  years  of  close  study  and  companionship.  He  had 
the  finest  literary  taste  and  was  master  of  a  beautiful  English  style. 
Modest  and  self-effacing  in  his  relations  with  his  fellowmen,  he 
was  always  tactful  and  curteous,  conscientious  to  a  fault,  generous 
in  thought  and  act,  unfailingly  devoted  to  duty.  For  a  quarter  of 
a  century  he  served  the  University  of  North  Dakota  as  Instructor, 
Assistant  Professor,  and  Professor.  He  was  loyal  during  the  trials 
and  hardships  of  the  early  period,  and  in  more  recent  years,  tho 
stricken  with  a  fatal  malady  which  he  realized  must  soon  end  his 
work,  he  maintained  in  a  remarkable  degree  his  graciousness  and 
good  cheer.  For  many  years  it  was  his  delight  to  assist  at  the 
weekly  Convocation  by  playing  the  piano  for  the  hymns  and  the 
Alma  Mater ;  and  until  illness  made  his  attendance  impossible,  he 
never  failed  to  be  present.  We  shall  miss  him  as  we  gather  at 
these  weekly  meetings;  and  in  the  years  to  come  at  many  other 
times  and  in  many  other  places  we  shall  recall  with  a  delight  that 
is  tempered  with  sadness  his  genial  companionship,  his  delightful 
humor,  his  sound  scholarship,  and  his  quiet  devotion  to  duty.  We 
shall  always  think  of  him  as  one  who 

"Bore  without  abuse 
The   grand    old   name   of    gentleman." 

"To  his  bereaved  wife  and  family  we  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  and  we  direct  that  a  copy  of  this  statement  of  our  regard 
be  sent  to  them.  We  also  direct  that  it  be  transcribed  on  the 
records  of  the  University  Council  and  printed  in  the  public  press 
and  the  Quarterly  Journal." 

North  Dakota  At  a  meeting  held   at  the  University  April  21 

Radio  Association  ^^j^j  22  a  permanent  organization  of  the  North 
Dakota  Radio  Association  was  formed  with  Professor  M.  E.  Todd 
of  Wahpeton  as  president,  Mr.  R.  T.  Jacobsen  of  the  Agricultural 
College  as  vice  president,  and  Dr.  A.  H.  Taylor  of  the  University 
as  secretary-treasurer.  About  thirty  were  present  at  the  meeting 
and  as  many  more  desired  to  be  classified  as  charter  members. 

The  object  of  the  association  is  stated  to  be  "to   advance  the 
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members  along  the  lines  of  radio  research  and  communication ;  to 
assist  in  enforcing  the  federal  rules  and  regulations  governing  radio 
communication ;  to  encourage  participation  in  organized  drill  and 
relay  work ;  and  to  encourage  the  dissemination  by  amateurs  of  in- 
formation, such  as  time  and  weather  reports,  and  other  matters  of 
general  interest  to  the  people  of  the  state."  All  persons  who  are 
interested  in  radio  communication  are  eligible  to  membership.  The 
annual  dues  are  one  dollar. 

University  Athletics  Athletics  has  suffered  somewhat  from  the  cool, 

wet  weather  and  the  consequent  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity for  practise,  but  our  opponents  have  had  the  same  difficulty. 
The  base  ball  team  has  had  a  straight  series  of  victories  with  the 
exception  of  one  twelve-inning  game  lost  to  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. The  work  of  the  team  this  year  was  characterized  by  par- 
ticularly heavy  hitting,  a  feature  which  is  especially  valuable  in  a 
college  nine.  The  Campus  League  of  eight  teams  has  furnished 
constant  interest  since  Easter  recess  and  the  contest  was  so  close  that 
even  the  probable  winners  were  unknown  till  the  very  close. 

The  track  team  won  fifth  place  in  the  Conference  meet  at 
Huron  on  May  26  and  27  and  several  of  the  younger  men  made 
excellent  showings. 

The  Interscholastic  track  and  field  meet  was  held  at  the  Uni- 
^■ersity  on  May  19  and  20.  Twenty-five  schools  were  represented 
with  one  hundred  competitors.  This  is  the  largest  number  of  schools 
ever  entered  and,  as  the  teams  had  been  well  chosen,  each  event 
was  hotly  contested.  Grand  Forks  High  School  won  first  with 
49  points,  Pembina  was  second  with  34  points  and  also  won  the 
handicap  banner,  and  St.  Thomas  came  in  third  with  10  points.  A 
new  record  for  the  pole  value  of  10  feet  8^  inches  was  set  by 
Wardwell  of  Pembina,  and  Booker  tied  the  record  in  the  880  yard 
run. 

N.  D.  Academy  The  University  of  North  Dakota  was  well 
of  Science  represented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North 

Dakota  Academy  of  Science  held  at  the  Agricultural  College,  May 
5  and  6. 

The  following  papers  were  presented  by  members  of  the  faculty: 

"The  Use  of  the  Hydrogen  Electrode  in  the  Solution  of  Chem- 
ical  Problems." — G.  A.   Abbott. 

"The   Bio-Chemistry   of  Tumors." — L.   D.   Bristol. 

"The  191 6  Flood  in  the  Red  River  Valley." — -E.  F.  Chandler. 
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"A  Comparison  of  Devils  Lake  with  some  other  Sale  Lakes." — 
F.    H.    Heath. 

"A  Respiratory  Calorimeter  for  Small  Animals." — C,  E.  King 
(Read  by  L.  D.   Bristol). 

"Effect  of  the  Ice  Sheet  on  Drainage  in  Western  North  Da- 
kota."— A.  G.  Leonard. 

"The  Prothallia  of  Ophioglossum." — Miss  Norma  PfeifTer. 

"Reception  of  Radio  Signals  2000  Miles  Without  an  Aerial." — 
A.  H.  Taylor. 

The  Academy  has  shown  a  substantial  growth  in  numbers  and 
interest  and  also  in  the  number  and  character  of  the  papers  pre- 
sented. The  occasion  was  made  the  more  enjoyable  by  the  generous 
hospitality  of  the  local  members  and  the  Agricultural  College.  Pro- 
fessor A.  H.  Taylor  was  elected  President,  and  Professor  G.  A. 
Abbott  was  re-elected  Secretary-Treasurer.  The  next  annual  meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  the  University. 


The  College  of  Law 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 


OFFERS: 

A  Three- Year  Course 

leading  to  the  degree  of  LL.  B. 

A  Six- Year  Academic  and  Law  Course 

leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  LL.  B. 

A  Seven-Year  Academic  and  Law  Course 

leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and  J.  D. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  LAW  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools.  It  has  a  STRONG  FACULTY  and  a 
GOOD  WORKING  LIBRARY. 

For   further    information,   address 

THE  REGISTRAR, 

University,  N.  D. 


The  School  of  Medicine 

University  of  North  Dakota 

SCOPE:  The  University  School  of  Medicine  offers  to  young  men  and 
young  women  the  first  two  years  of  medical  work. 

ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS:  Two  years  of  prescribed  collegiate 
work  preceded   by    fifteen    prescribed  units  of  high  school   studies. 

DEGREE  AND  CERTIFICATE:  Upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
these  two  years  of  medical  work  the  University  grants  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the  Medical  Certificate  which  admit  to  the 
third  year  of  medical  colleges  of  good  standing. 

ADVANTAGES:  (i) — Thoroly  equipped  teachers  of  all  the  subjects 
included  in  the  combined  curriculum;  (2) — Splendid  laboratory  and 
library  facilities;  (3) — Small  classes,  making  it  possible  for  the 
instructor  to  give  a  large  amount  of  personal  attention  to  each 
student;  (4) — Expenses  reduced  to  the  minimum;  no  tuition  fee, 
only  the  semester  fee  of  $25 ;  living  expenses  very  low ;  much  car 
far  saved. 

A  course  of  one  year  of  college  work  for  nurses  gives  advanced  standing  in 
leading  training  schools. 

For  further  information,  address 

THE  REGISTRAR, 

University,  N.  D. 
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The  Extension   Division 

UNIVERSITY    OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

ITS  AIM  ~  State-wide  service  of 
an  educational  character 

ITS  METHOD  --  The  distribu- 
tion of  educational  advantages 
thru: 

The  conduct  of  University  lecture  and 
entertainment  courses. 

The  development  of  publicity  methods, 
giving  the  results  of  University  re- 
search, and  presenting  the  opportuni- 
ties of  education. 

The  establishment  of  correspondence 
courses  for  students  thruout  the  state. 

The    conduct    of    municipal    reference 
work  in  the  interests  of  the  towns  and 
cities. 

The  encouragement  of  community  insti- 
tutes for  the  discussion  of  local  prob- 
lems. 

The  promotion  of  alumni  organization 
and  the  service  of  the  state  thru  the 
graduates  of  the  University. 

For   full    particulars,   write 

THE  EXTENSION  DIVISION, 

University,  North  Dakota. 
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